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Dzar Box, 
PE firſt uſe that I made of my Jiberty, was to come . | 
where I arrived yeiteriay. My health, though not funda. 
mentally bad, yet, for want of proper atteation of late, wanted 
ſome repairs, which theſe waters never fail giving it, I ſhal{ 
drink them a month, and return to Eondon, there to enjoy the 
omforts of ſocial life, inftead of groaning under the load of bu- 
ſineſs. I have given the deſcriptien of the life that I propoſe to 
lead for the future, in this motto, which I have put up in the 
cize of my library in my ne w houſe; 


Nunc veterum ets, n nunc ſoni uo, et inertibus horis 
Dacere ſallicitæ jucunda oblivia vitæ. 

I muſt obſerve to you, upon this oecafian, that the uninterruptęd 
ſatisfaction which I expect to find in that library, will be chiefly 
owing to my having employed ſome part of my life.well at your 
Lage. I wiſh I had employed it better, and my ſatisfaction would 
now be complete ; but, however, I planted, while young, that 
degree of knowledge which is now my refuge and my ſhelter. 
Make your plantations ſtill more extenfive; they will more than 
pay you for your trouble. I do not regret the time that I paſ- 
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ſed in pleaſures ; they were jſeaſonable ; they were the plex, 


ſures of youth, and I enjoyed them while young. If I had no) 


I ſhould probably have overvalued them now, as we are very apf 


to do what we*do not know: but, knowing them as I do, | 
know their real value, and how mucli they are generally over. 
rated. Nor do I regret the time that I have paſſed in bufinel, 
for the ſame reaſon ; thoſe who ſee only the outſide of it, ima 
gine that it has hidden charms, which they pant after; and no. 
thing but acquaintance can undeeeive them. I, who have bec 
behind the ſcenes, both of pleaſure and buſineſs, and have ſeen 
all the ſprings and pullies of thoſe decorations which aſtoniſh ant 


. dazzle the audience, retire, not only without regret, but with 


contentment and ſatisſaction. But what I do, and ever ſhall re. 


gret, is the time which, while young, I loſt in mere idleneſs, and 


in doing nothing. This is the common effect of the inconfidera. 
cy of youth, againſt which I beg you will be moſt carefully upon 
your guard. The value of moments, when caſt up, is immente 
if well employed; if thrown away, their loſs is irrecoverable 
Every moment may be put to ſome uſe, and that with muc 
more pleaſure than if unemployed. Do not imagine, that b 
the employment of time, I mean an uninterrupted application 


to ſerious ſtudies. No; pleaſures are, at proper times, both 


neceſſary and as uſeful: they faſhion and form you for th 
World; they teach you characters, and ſhew you the hum 
heart in its unguarded minutes. But then remember to max: 
that uſe of them. I have known many people, from lazines d 
mind, go through both pleaſure and buſineſs with cqual inatter 
tion; neither enjoying the fone, nor doing the other; thinking 


| 3 men of pleaſure, becauſe they were mingled v , 


thoſe who were, and men of buſineſs, becauſe they had buline! 
to do, thongh they did not do it. Whatever you do, dv it to th 
purpoſe; do it thoroughly, not ſuperficially. Approjordi/ſes 
go to the bottom of things. Any thing half done, or half &now! 
is, in my mind, neither done nor known at all. Nay worſe, fe 
it often miſleads. There is hardly any place, or any compar! 
where you may not gain knowledge, if you pleaſe ; almoit * 
| : vel! 
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ne thing. Seek and you will find, in this world as well as in 


may excuſe your curiofity, and th- queſtions you aſk, which o- 


public worſhip, as I would have you, go to all the different ones 


who created every thing. The different manners of worihip 


er. CXLI LETTERS T0 HIS SOV. 5 
rery body knows ſome one thing, and is glad to talk upon that 


he next. See every thing, inquire into every thing ; and you 


therwiſe might be thonght impertinent, by your manner of aſk- 
ing them; for moſt things depend a great deal upon the man- 
ner. As for example; Tam afraid that I am very troubleſome 
with my guteſtions ; but nobody can inform me ſo well as you ; 
or ſomething of that kind. 

Now that you are in a Lutheran country, go to their churches, 
and obſerve the manner of their public worſhip ; attend to their 
ceremonies, and inquire the meaning and intention of every one 
of them. And, as you will ſoon underſtand German well enough, 
attend to their fermons, and obſerve their manner of preaching. 
Inform yourſelf of their church- government; whether it reſides 
in the Sovercign, or in Conſiſtories and Synods. Whence ariſes 
the maintenance of their Clergy ; whether from tithes, as in 
England, or from voluntary contributions, or ſome penſions from 
the State. Do the fame thing when you are in Roman Catho- 
lic countries; go to their churches, ſee all their ceremonies; 
ak the meaning of them, get the terms explained to you. As for 
inſtance; rrimer, Tierce, Sexte, Nones, Mattins, Angelus, High 
Mats, Veſpers, Complies, Oc. Inform yourielt of their ſeveral 
religious Orders, their Founders, their Rulers, their Vows, their 
Habits, their Revenues, &c. But when yon frequent places of 


you meet with ; remember, that, however erroneous, there are 
none of them objects of laughter and ridicule. Hyneſt error is 
to be pitied, not ridiculed. The object of all the. public wor- 
ſhips in tke worid is tne (ame; it is that great eternal Being, 


are by no means ſubjects of ridicule. Each ſect thinks its own 
the beſt; and I know no infallible judge in this world, to decide 
which is the beſt, Make the fame inquiries, wherever you are, 
concerning the revenues, the military eſtabliſhmer., the trade, the 
commerce, and thepolice of every country. And vou would do well 
A 2 vs 


1 LORD CHESTERFIELD's Lxr. CXIII 
to Kepa blank paper book which the Germans call an Album; | 
and there, inſtead of defiring, as they do, every fool they mee: 
- with to {cribble ſomething, write down all theſe things, as ſoul 
as they come to your knowledge from good authorities. | 
I kad almoit fergotien one thing, which I would recemment 
as ag object of your cuxioſity and information, that is, the Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice ; which, as it is always carried on in cpen 
Court, you may, and I would have you go and ſee it, with at. 
tention and inquiry. | | 
I have vow but one anxiety loft, which is concer:t.ing you. | 
would have you be, what I know nobody is, perfect. As that LÞ 
impoſſible, I would have you as near perfection as Eoſſible. I 
know nobody in a fairer way towards it than yourſelf, if you: 
| Pleaſe. Never were ſo much pains taken for any bodys education 
as for yours; and ncver had any body thoſe opportunities o. ch 
Knowledge and improvement which you have had, and ſtiil have 5 
I hope, T-with, I doubt, and I fear alternately. This only I am t 
dure of, that you will prove either the gre ateſt pains or the rent th 
eſt — of Yours, fa 
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Bath, Tebiuary 22. O. S. 1748. Wet 


| Dran Box, | me 
f EWR excellency, and every virtue, has its e vice er tw 
"7 weaknels; and if carried beyond certain bounds, ſinks into re: 
| the one or the other. Generoſity often runs into Profuſion, Eco- no 
! 


Romy into Avarice, Courage into Kaſhneſs, Caution into Timidi- laf 
ö ty, and fo on: inſomuch that, I believe, there is more judg · diſ 
| | Ment required, for the proper conduct of our virtues, than ior 2-111 
voiding their oppoſite vices. Vice, in its true light, is ſo de- th 
Formed, that it ſhocks us at fift ſight: and ai hardly ever lat 
ſeduce us, if it did not, at firſt, wear the maſk; of ſome Virtue. W an 
But Virtue i is, in itſelf, ſo beautiful, that it charms us at {12 che 
bght ; engages us more and more upon further acguaintunce; 
2:4 


r. CXIII. LETTERS TO HIS SON, =» , 
End, as with other Beauties, we think exceſs impoſtible : it is 


ere that judgment is neceſſary, to moderate and direct the ef- 
if ect of an excellent cauſe. I ſhall apply this reaſoning, at 


reſent, not to any particular virtue, but to an excellency, 
which, for want of judgment, is often the cauſe of ridiculous and 
blameable effects; I mean, great learning; which, if not ac- 


[companied with ſound ent, frequently carries us into error, 


pride, and pedantry. As I hope you will poſſeſs that excellency 
in its utmoſt extent, and yet without its too common failings, 


the hints, which my experience can ſuggeſt, may probably not be 


C uſeleſs to you. 


Some learnea men, proud of their knowled ge, only ſpe ak to de- 


cide, and give judgment without appeal, the conſequence of 
which is, that mankind, provoked by the inſult, and injured by 


the oppreſſion, revolt; and, in order to ſhake off the tyranny, 
even call the lawful authority in queſtton. The more you Know, 
tie modeſter you ſhouid be: and (by the by) that modeſty is 


the ſureſt way of gratifying your va':ity, Even where you are 


ſure, ſeem rather douÞbitul :; repreſent, but do not proncunce ; 
and, if you would convince N ſeem open to conviction 
yourſelf 
Others, to ſhew their learning, or often from the prejudices of 
a ſchool- education, where they hear of nothing elſe, are always 
talking of the ancients, as ſomething more than men, and of the 
moderns a- ſomething leſs. They are nevet without à elaſſic or 
two in their pockets: they ſtick to the old good ſenſe; they 
read none of the modern traſh ; and will ſhew you plainly, that 
no improvement has been made, in any one art or ſcience, theſe 
laſt ſeventeen hundred years. I would by no means have you 
diſown your acquaintance with the ancients; but ſtill leſs would 
I have you brag of an excluſive intimacy with them. Speak of 
the moderns without contempt, and of the ancients withcut ido- 
latry ; judge them all by their merits; but nat by their ages; 
and if you happen to have an Elze vir claite in your pocket, nei- 
ther ſhew it nor mention it. 
Some great ſcholars, moſt abſurdly 450 all their maxims, 
43 both 
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both for public and private life, !zom what they call parallel 
caſes in the ancient authors; without conſidering, that, in the 
firſt place, there never were, face the creation of the world, two 
Caſes exactly parallel; and, in the next place, that there never 
was a Caſe ſtated, or even known, by any hiſtorian, with every 
one ot its circumſtances; which, however ought to be known, 
in order to be reaſoned from reaion upon the caſe itſelf, and the 
ſeveral circumſtances that attend it, and act accordingly : but 
not from the authority of ancient poets, or kiſtorſans. Take in. 


to your conſideration, it you pleaſe, caſes leemingly analogous; 


but take them as neips only, not as guides. We are really fo 
prejudiced by oui educations, that, as the ancients deified thei! 
heroes, we deify their madmen : of which with all due regard 
to antiquity, I take Leonidas and Curtius to have been two di- 
ſtinguuhed ones. And yet a ſolid pedant would, in a tpeech in 
parliament, relative to a tax of twopence in the pound upon ſome 
commodity cr other, quote thoſe two heroes, as examples of what 
we ought to do, and ſuffer for our country. I have known theſe 
abſurdities carried to tar, by people of injudicious learning, that 
I ſhould not be ſurpriſed, it ſome of them were to propeſe, while 
we are at war with the Gauls, that a number of geeſe thould be 
kept in the Tower, upon account ot the infinite advantage which 
Rome received, in d parallel caje, from 2 certain number of 
geele in the capitol. This way of reatoning, and this way of 
ſpeaking, will always form a poor politiclan, and a _— de- 
elaimer. 

There is another ſpecies of learned men, ho, though leſ; d dog- 
matical and ſupercilious, are not leis imperticent. Theſe are 
the communicative and ſhining pedants, who adorn their conver- 
ſation, even with women, by happy quotetions of Creek and La- 
tin; and who have contracted ſuch a famillarity with the Greek 
and Roman authors, that they call them by certain names or 
epithets denoting intimacy. As , Homer; that /ly rogue Ho- 
race; Maro, infteed of Virgil; and &. ws. inſtead of Ovid. 
Theſe are often imitated by coxcombs, who have no learning at 
all; but who have got ſome names, and ſome ſcraps of ancient 
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1. CXLII. 
nthors by heart, which they improperly and impertinently re- 


ail in all companies, in hopes of paſſing for ſcholars. It, there. 
are you would avoid the accuſation of pedantry, on one hand, 
or the ſuſpicion of ignorance, on the other, abfain from learned 
ptentation. Speak the language of the company you are in; 
ſpeak it purely, and unlarded with any other. Never feera wiſer, 
nor more learned, than the people you are with. Wear your 
Jearning, like you watch in a private pocket; aud do not pull it 
out, and ſtrike it, merely to thew thai you have one. If you are 
aiked what o'clock it is, tell it; but do not proclaim it hourly 
and unaſked, like the watchman. | 

Upon the whole, remember tat learning (I mean Greek and 
Roman learning) is a moſt uiętul and neceffary ornament, which 
it is ſhameful not to be maſter of; but, at the tame time, mo{t 
carefully avoid thoſe errors and abuſes Wliich I have mentioned, 
and which too often attend it. Remember too, that great mo. 
dern knowledge is {till more neceflary than ancient; and that 
you had better know perfectly the preſent, than the old ſtate of 
Europe; though i would have you well acquainted with both. 

I have this moment received your letter of the 17th N, S. 
Though, I confeſs, there is no great yariety in your preſent man- 
ner of life, yet materials can never be wanting for a letter; you 
fee, you hear, or you read, ſomething new every day; a as 
account of which, with your own ieflections thereupon, will 
make out a letter very well. But, fince you delire a ſubject, 
pray ſend me an account of the Lutheran eitabliſhment in Ger- 
many; their religious tenets, their church- government, the 
maintainance, authority, and titles of their clergy, 

Vittorio Siri, complete, is a very ſcarce and very dear book 
here; but I do not want it. If your own library grows two vo- 
luminous, you will not know what to do with it, when you leave 
Leipfig. Your belt way will be, when you go away from thence, 
to ſend to England, by Hamburgh, all the bogks that you do not 

abſolutely want. Yours. 
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LETTER CxXILIII. 
Bath, March 1½, O. F. 1748. 


Dak Box, 


BY Mr Harte” $ letter to Mr "SIO? IV} of the 21ſt February, 
N. S. I find that you had been a great while without recei. 
ving any letters from me; but, by this time, I dare fay you 
think you have received l and poſſibly more than you 
have read; for 1 am not only a frequent, but a prolix corre- 
ſpondent. | 
Mr Harte ſays, in that letter, that he looks upon Profeſſor 
Maſcew t6 be one of the ableſt men in Europe, in treaty and pe- 
litical knowledge. I am extremely glad of it: for that is what 
I would have you particularly apply to, and make yourſelf per- 
ſect maſter of. The treaty part you muſt chiefly acquire by read- 
ing the treaties themſelves, and the hiſtories and memoirs 
relative to them: not but that inquiries and converſations, 
upon thoſe treaties, will help you greatly, and imprint 
them better in your mind. In this courſe of reading, do 
riot perplex yourſelf, at firſt, by the multitude of inſignificant 
treaties which are to be found in the corps diplomatique; but 
ſtick to the material ones, which altered the ſtate of Europe, 


and made a new arrangement among the great powers; ſuch as 


the treaties of Munſter, Nimeguen, Ryſwick, and Utrecht, 
But there is one part of political knowledge which is only to 


be had by inquiry and converſation ; that is, the preſent ſtate of 


Every pewer in Europe, with regard to the three important 
points, of ſtrength, revenue, and commerce. You will, there- 
fore, do well, while you are in Germany, to inform yourſelf care- 
fully of the military force, the revenues, and the commerce of 
every prince and ſtate of the empire; and to write down thoſe 


ll informations in a little beck. kept for that particular purpoſe. 


To give yon a ſpecimen of what I mean. 
The Electorate of Hanover, 
The® 
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The re venue is about $00,000). a-year. 
The military eſtabliſhment, in time of war, may be about 
25, ooo men; but that is the utmoſt. 
. The trade is chiefly linens, exported from Stade. 
There are coarſe wovilen manufactures for home-conſumption. 
The mines of Hartz produce about 100,000, in ſilver an- 
ty, nually. ä 
el. such informations you may very eaſily get, by proper inquiries, of 
ou every ſtate in Germany, if you will but prefer uſeful to ſrivolous 


0 
u converfations. 
r - 1 . * ; 8 
2 There are many princes in Germany, who keep very few or 


er 0 troops, unleſs upon the approach of danger, or for the ſake of 
a. profit, by letting them out for ſubſidies, to great powers: iu that 
= caſe, you will inform yourſeif what number of troops they could 
4s raiſe, either for their own defence, or rurniſh to other powers for 


r- 
4. ſubſicdlies. | 
® There is very little trouble, and an infinite uſe, in acquiring 


this knowledge. It ſeems to me even to be a more entertaining 
” ſubject, to talk upon, than Ja pluie et le bean tems. 


% Though I am ſenfivie thefe things cannot be known with 

0 | 

4 the utmoſt exactneſs, at leaſt by vou; yet you may, however, 

t et ſo near the truth, that the difference will be very imma- 

| terial. 

: Pray let me know if the Roman Catholic worſhip is tolerated 

in Saxony, any where but at Court; and if public maſs-houfes 
are allowed any wnere eiſe in the Eleftorste. Are the regular 

f Komich clergy allowed; and have they any convents? 

| Are there any military orders in Saxony, and what? Is the 


White Eagle a Saxon or 2 Poliſh Order? Upon what occaſion, 
and when was it founded? What number of knights. 
adieu! God bleſs vou; and miy you turn out waat Lwith.* 
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LETTER -CXLIV: 
„ Bath, March gth, 0. S. I748, 


Dz ar Boy, - 
] MUST, from time to time, remind you of what I have ofter 

recommended to you, and of what you cannot attend to te 
much; /acrifices to the Graces. The different effects of the fan e 
things, laid or done, when accompanied or abandoned by them 
is almoſt inconceivable. They prepare the way to the heat; 
and the heart has ſuch an influence over the underſtanding, that 
it is worth while to engage it in our intereſt. It is the whole of 
women, who are guided by nothing elle; and it has fo much to 
ſay, even with men, and the able men too, that it commonly 
triumphs in every {truggle with the undertanding. Monſieur 
de la Rochetoucault, in his Maxims, ſays, that {Ueſprit eft ſouvent 
la aupe du caur. Ii he had laid, initead of /o ut, preſque tou. 
Jeurs, I tear he would have been nearer the truth. This being 
the caſe, aim at the heart. Intrinhc merit alone will not do: 
it will gain you the general eftice:a of all; but not the particu- 
lar aflection, that is, the heart vi auy. To engage the affection 
of any particular perion, you muſt, over and above your general 
merit, have ſome particular met to that perion; by f1 vices 
done, or oliercd ; by exprefuons of regard aud eiteem; by com- 
plaiſance, attentions, Tc. tor him: and the graceful manner of 
doing all theie things opens the ways to the heart, and facilitates, F 
or rather inſures, their effects. From your own obiervation, re- 
fiect what a diſagrecable wprefiion an aukward addreſs, a fiu- 
venly figure, an ungracetui manner of ſpeaking, whether {utter- 
ing, muttering, monoton), or drawiing, an unattentive behavi- 
our, c. make upon you, at firfi Hebt, in a ſtranger, and how ai. 
they prejudice you againſt him, theugh, tor ought you know, be 
may have great intrinſic ſenſe and merit. And reſtect, on the ne 
other hard, how much the oppoſites of all theſe things prepoilels 
vou, at firi fight, in favour of thaſe who enjoy them. You wiſh 
ts 
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> find all good qualities in them, and are in ſome degree diſap- 
ointed if you do not. A thouſand little things, not ſeparately to 
e defined, conſpire to form theſe graces, this je ne ſcai quoi, 
hat always pleaſes. A pretty perien, genteel motions, a proper 
egree of dreis, an hai monious voice, ſomething open and cheer- 
il in the countenance, but without laughing; a diſtinct and 
roperly varied manner of ſpeaking : all theſe things and many 
chers, are neceſlary ingredients in the compoſition of the plea- 
Ing je ne ſcui quoi, which every body feels, though nobody can 
Jeicribe. Obſerve carefully, then, what diſpleaſes or pleaſes you 
others, and be perſuaded, that, in general, the fame things 


IV 


Ut: , Ns | | 
*. vill pleaſe or diſpleaſe them in you. Having mentiened laugh- 
fig, I mult particularly warn you againſt it: oy I could hear ti- 
to wiſh, that you may bg often ſeen to ſmile, but never heard to 


augh while you live. Frequent and loud laughter is the cha- 
acteriſtic of tolly and ill manners; it is the manner in which 
he mob expreſs their filly joy, at filly things; and. they call it 
2. Peing merry. In my mind, there is nothing ſo illiberal, and fo 
bred, as audible laughter. True wit, or ſenſe, never yet made 
o: Iny body laugh; they are above it: they pleaſe the mind, and 
1ve a cheertulneſs to the countenance. But it is low bufloonery, 


Us | 

on r ily incidents, that always excite laughter; and that is what 
ral People of ſenſe and breeding ſhould ſhew themſelves above. A 
es {Man's going to lit down, in the ſuppoſition that he has a chair 


behind him, and falling down upon his breech for. want of one, 
of Nets the Whole company a laughing, when all the wit in the 
« Nrorld would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind, how low and 
e. Indecoming a thing laughter! is: Not to mention the diſagree- 
ble noiſe that it makes, and the ſhocking diſtortion of the face 
r. hat it occations. Laughter is eaſily reſtrained, by a very little 
i. Reflection; but, as it is generally connected with the idea of 
y Raiety, people do not enough attend to its abſurdity. I am nei- 
ze her of a melancholy, nor a Cynical diſpoſition; and am as wile 
e Ing, and as apt to be pleaſed as any body; but I am ſure that, 
s ace I have had the full uſe of my reaſon, nobody has ever heard 
n ie laugh. Many people, at firſt from aul:wardneſs and au- 
AY vafle 


adiſe bonte, have got a very diſagreeable and filly trick of taugh 


parts, Mr Waller, who cannot ſay the commoneſt thing wirhout 
laughing; which makes thoſe, who do not know him, take him 1: 
firſt for a natural fool. This, and many other very difazreeab|: 
habitsare owing to mauw2;/e honte at their firſt ſetting out in th 


they do net know what they do, and try a thouſand tricks ti 


ſcratch their head, others twirl their hats; in ſhort, every auk- 
Ward, 11]- bred body has his trick, But the frequency does not 
juſtify the thing, and all theſe vulgar habits and aukwardnel- 
ſes, though not criminal indeed, are moſſ care fuily to be guarded 
againſt, as they are great bars in the way of the art ot pleaſing. 
Remember, that to pleaſe, is almoſt to prevail, or at leaſt, a ne- 
ceſſary previous ſtep to it. You, who have your fortune to wake, 
ſnould more particularly ſtudy this art. You had not, I mutt 
tell you, when you left England, les manieres prevenantes ; and 
I mutt confeſs they are not very common in England : hut I hope 


dleſire to make yourſelf conſiderable in the worid (as, if you hav? 
any ſpirit, you do) it muſt be entirely your own doing; for! 
may very poſſibly be out of the world at the time you come into 
it. Your own rank and fortune will not aſſiſt you; your mer! 
and your manners can, alone, raiſe you to figure and fortune. 
have laid the foundations of them, by the education which! 
have given you; but you muſt build the ſuperſtructure yourte!; 
I muſt now apply to you for ſome informations, which I dw! 
ſay yeu can, and which I defire you will give me. 

Can the Elector of Saxony put any of his ſubjects to death for 
high treaſon, without bringing them firſt to their trial in ſom: 
public court of juſtice ? 

Can he by his own authority, confine any ſubject i in priſon a 
Jong as he pleaſes w ithout r 


Cit 
8 
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ing, whenever they ſpeak: and I know a man of very goolſf 


worid, They are aſhamed in company, and ſo diſconcerted, that 


keep themſelves in countenance ; which tricks afterwards grovſ 
habitual to them. Some put their fingers in their noſe, other 


that your good ſenſe will make you acquire them abroad. If youſi 
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Can he baniſh any e out of his dominions by his o ow] au- 
thority ? 

Can he lay any tax whatſorrey upon his ſubjects, without 
the conſent of the ſtates of Saxony? and what are thoſe ſtates ? 
how are they elected? what orders do they conſiſt of? do the 
clergy make e of them? and when, and how often, do they 
meet? | 

If two ſubjects of the Electer's are at law, for an eſtate ſitu- 
ated in the Electorate, in what court muſt this ſuit be tried? 
and will the decition of that court be final, or does there lie an 
appeal to the Imperial Chamber at Wetzlaer? 

What do you call the two chief courts, or two chief magi- 
ſtrates, of civil and criminal juſtice? 

What is the common revenue of the Neem, one year with 
another? 

What number of troops does the Elector now maintain? and 
what is the greateſt number the Electorate is able to maintain? 

I do not expect to have all theſe queſtions anſwered at once; 


but you will anſwer them in proportion as you get the neceſſary 


and authentic informations. 

You are, you ſee, my German Oracle; and I conſult you with 
ſo much faith, that you need not, like the Oracles of old, return 
ambiguous aniwers ; eſpecially as you have this advamage over 
them too, that F only conſult you about paſt and preſent, but not 
about what is to come. 

. I with you a good Eaſter-fair at Leipſig. See, with Asse 
all the ſtops, drolls, tumblers, rope- dancers, and hoe genug omne: 
but inform you elf more particularly of the ſeveral parts of trade 
there. Adicu. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD's 


LETTER CLV. 
London, March 25th, 0. S. 1748. 
Dran Boy, 


have received lately of you. The former, from Mr Harte; 
the latter, from Mr Trevanion, who is arrived here: they con- 
ſpire to convince me that you emplay your time well at Leipſig. 
I am glad to find you conſult your own intereſt, and your own 
pleaiure ſo much; for the knowledge which you will acquire 
in theſe two years, is equally neceſſary ior both. ] am 
likewiſe particularly pleaſed to find, that you turn yourſelf to 
that ſort of knowledge which is more peculiarly neceilary for 
your deſtination: for Mr Harte tells me you have read, with at- 
tention, Caillieres, Pequet, and Richelieu's Letters. The Me- 
moires of the Cardinal de Retz will both entertain and inſtruct 
you: they relate to a very intereſting period of the French Hi- 
ſtory, the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarin, during the minority of 
Lewis XIV. The characters of all the conſiderable people of 
that time are drawn, in a ſhort, ſtrong, and maiterly manner ; 
and the political reflections, which are maſt of them printed in 
Italics, are the juſteſt that ever I met with: they are not the la- 
boured reflections of a ſyſtematical cloſer pelitician, who, with- 
out the leaſt experience of buſineſs, fits at home and writes max- 
ms; but they are the reflections which à great and able man 
farmed from long experience, and practice in great buſineſs. 
They are true concluſions, drawn from facts, not from ſpecu- 
lations, 
As modern hiſtory is particularly your buſineſs, I will give 
you ſome rules to direct your ſtudy bf it. It begins, properly, 


= with Charlmagne, in the year 850. But as, in thoſe times of 


ignorance, the prieſts and monks were almoſt the only people 


| | that could or did write, we have ſcarc ely any hiſtories of thoſe 


times 


Lr. CXLV. 


1 AM in great joy at . written * verbal accounts which I 


L. 
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imes but tuch as they have been plicaied to give us, which are 
ompounds of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and party zeal. So that a 
general notion of what is rather ſuppoſed, than really known to 
de, the hiſtory of the five or fix following centuries, ſeeius to be 
ufficient ; and much time would be but ill employed in a mi- 
ute attention to thoſe legends. But reſerve your utmoſt care, 
and moit diligent inquiries, for the fiteenth century, and down» 
ards. Then learning began to revive, and credible hiſtories to 
de written; Europe began to take the form, which, to ſome de- 
Tree, it ſtill retains: at leaſt the foundations of the preſent great 
powers of Europe were then laid. Lewis the kleventh made 
rance, in truth, a monarchy, or, as he uſed to iay humieli, 4a 
mit hors de Page. Before his time, there were independent pro- 
vinces in France, as the duchy of Brittany, Sc. whole princes 
tore it to pieces, and Kept it in conttant domeſtic contulion, 
Lewis the Eleventh reduced all theſe petty itates, by traud, 
force, br marriage: for he ſcrupled no means tv obtain nis ends. 
About that time, Ferdinand King of Arragun, and ilavela his 
wife, queen of Caitile, unites the whole Spaniſti honarchy, and 
drove the Moors out of Spain, who had till then kept potletlion 
of Granada. About that time tov, the Houle of Aura laid the 
great foundations of its ſublequent power; firit, by the marriage 
ef Maximilian with the Heiret> of Burgundy , and then, by the 
marriage of his fon Phijip, Arckduke of Auliria, with Jane, the 
daughter of Iſabella, Queen of Spain, and heireſs of that whole 
kingdom, and of the Welt Indies. By the firſt of thete marria- 
ges, the Houſe of Auſtria acquired the ſeventeen provinces z 
and by the latter, Spain and Aluerica; ail which centred in 
the perion of Charles the Fitth, fon of the above mentioned 
Archduke Puilip, the fon of Maximilian. It was upon account 
oi theic two maziriages, that the following Latin diuich was 


made: 


Bella gerant aii, Tu felis Auſtria nube; 
Nam quam Mats altis, dat tibi regna Veg. 


This. 
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This immenſe power, which the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
found himſelf poſſeſied off, gave him a deſire ſor univerſal power 
(for people never deſire all till they have gotten a great deal) 
and alarmed France: this ſowed the ſeeds of that jealouſy and 
enmity, which have flouriſhed ever ſince between thoſe two 
great powers. Afterwards the Houſe of Auftria was weakened 
by the diviſion made by Charles the Fifth of its dominions, be. 
tween his fon Philip the Second of Spain, and his brother Ferdi- 
nand; and has ever ſince been dwindling to the weak condition 
in which it now is. Fhis is a molt intereſting part of the hiſtory 
of Europe, of which it is abſolutely neceſſary that you ſhould be 
exactly and minutely informed. 

There are in the hiſtory of moſt countries, certain very re. 
markable eras, which deſerve more particular inquiry and at- 
tention than the common run of hiſtory. Such is the revolt of 
the ſeventeen provinces, in the reign of Philip the Second of 
Spain ; which ended in forming the preſent republic of the ſeven 
United Provinces; whoſe independency was firſt allowed by 
Spain at the treaty of Munſter. Such was the extraordinary re- 
volution of Portugal, in the year 1640, in favour of the prefent 
Honſe of Braganza. Such is the famovs revolution of Sweden, 
when Chriſtian the Second of Denmark, who was alſo King ct 
Sweden, was driven out by Guttavus Vaſa. And ſuch allo is 
that memorable era in Denmark, of 1660; when the fiares of 
that kingdom made a voluntary ſurrender of all their rights and 
Hberties to the Crown; and changed that free ſtate into the moſt 
abſolute monarchy now in Europe. The Acta Regia, upon that 
occaiion, are werth your peruſing, Theſe remarkable periods of 
modern hiftory deſerve your particular attention, and mot of 
them have been treated ſingly by good hiſtorians, which are 
worth your reading. The Revolutions of Sweden, and of Por- 
tugal, are moſt admirably weil written by PAbhbe de Vertot; 
they are ſhort, and will not take twelve heurs reading. There 
is another book which very well deſerves your looking into, bis 
not worth your buying at preſent, becauſe it is not portable: It 
you can borrow, or hire it, you fhouidg and that is, Liſtc ie 
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ink „ Traites de Paix, in two volumes, folio, which make part of 
e Corps Diplomatigue. Tou will there find a ſhort and clear 


al itory, and the ſubſtance of every treaty made in Europe, du- 
and Eng the laſt century, from the. treaty of Vervins. Three parts in 
two (ur of this book are not worth your reading, as they relate to 
ned Neaties of very little importance; but if you ſelect the moſt con- 


he. Naerable ones, read them with attention, and take ſome notes, it 
di. ill be of great uſe to you. Attend chiefly to thoſe in which 
e great powers of Europe are the parties; ſach as the Treaty of 
e Perentes, between France and Spain; the Treaties of Ni- 
be Neguen and Ryſwick; but, above all, the Treaty of Munſter 
zould be moſt circumſtantially and minutely known to you, as 


is, Pere Bougeant is the beſt book you can read, as it takes in 
e thirty years war, which preceded that treaty. The treaty it- 
If, which is made a perpetual law of the Empire, comes in the 
durſe of your lectures upon the Jus Publicum Inperii. 

In order to furniſh you with materials for a letter, and at the 
ime time to inform both you and myſelf of what it is right that 
e ſhould know, pray anſwer me the following queſtions. 

How many companies are there in the Saxon regiments 
dot? 5 

How many men in each company? 

How many troops in the regiments of horſe and dragoons: and 
ow many men in each? | 

What number of commiſſioned and non-commiſſioned of 
cers in a company of foot, or in a troop of horſe or dragoons ? 
5 Non-commiſhoned officers are all thoſe below Enſigns and 
ornets. 
What is the daily pay of a Saxon foot ſoldier, dragoon, and 
rooper? 
What are the ſeveral ranks of the Etat Major General? N. 
The Etat Major General is every thing above a Colonel. 


lejor Generals in their Trat Mor. What ha ve the Saxons ? 
\dicu ! 


LET- 


moft every treaty made ſince has ſome reference to it. For 


he Auſtrians have no Brigadiers, and the French have no 


— 
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LETTER CXLVI. 


London, March 2th, 0. 8. 1748, 


| Dean Box, 


WS little packet will he delivered to you by one Mons ien 
Duval, who 1s going to the fair at Leipſig. He is a jewel. 
ler, ,ortginally of Geneva, but who has been ſettled here thel 
eight or ten years, and a very ſenſible fellow: pray be wy Civil 
to him. 
As I adviſed you, ſome time ago, to inform yourſelf of the 
civil and military eſtabliſhments of as many of the kingdoms and 
ſtates of Europe as you ſhould either be in yourſelf, or be ablet 
get authentic accounts of, I ſend you here a little book, in which 
upon the article of Hanover, I have pointed out the ſhort me 
thod of puttiag down theſe informations, by way of helping you 
memory. The book being lettered, you can immediately turn tc 
whatever article you want; and by adding interleaves to each 
letter, may extend your minutes to what paxticulars you pleaſe 
You may get ſuch books made any where; and appropriate 
each, if you pleaſe, to a particular object. I have myſelt found 
great utility in this method. If I had known what to have lent 
you by this opportunity I would have done it. The French 1. 
Que les petits preſens entretiennent Pamitie, et gue les grand; 
Pqugmentent; but I could not recolle& that you wanted an 
thing, or at leaſt any thing that you cannot get as well at Leiyfhe 
fig as here. Do but continue to deſerve, and I aſſure you chim. 
you ſhall never want any thing J can give. "N 
Do not apprehend that my being out of employment may Am 
any prejudice to you. Many things will happen before you caſ bo 
be fit for buſineſs; and when you are fit, whatever my ſituatioſ cu 
may be, it will always be in my power to help you in your fi ho 
ſteps; afterwards you mult help yourſelf by your own abilitisg ou 
Make yourſelf neceſſary, and, inſtead of ſoliciting, you, will bp 
ſolicnee 
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Flicited, The thorou gh knowledge of foreign affairs, the inte- 
ſts, the views, and the manners of the ſeveral couits in Eu- 
pe, are not the common growth of this country. It is in your 
ower to acquire them; you have all the means. Adieu! 


LL VI. 


748. 


LET 
nſien 


2 | | London, April H. O. S. 1748. 
the 
civil 


Dax Boy, 


HAV not received any letter cath from you or from Mr 
Harte theſe three poſts, which I impute wholly to accidents 
between this place and Leipſig; and they are diſtant enough to 
dmit of many. I always take it for granted that you are well, 
vhen I do net hear to the contrary ; beſides, as 1 have often told 
ou, I am much moie anxious about your doing wel}, than about 
our being well; and, when you do not write, I will ſuppeſe 
hat you are doing ſomething more uſeful. Your health 
vill continue, while your temperance continues; and, at your 
age, nature takes ſuſſicicnt care of the body, provided the is left 
o herſelf, and that intemperance, on one hand, or medicines on 
oun'Vthe other, do not break in upon ber. but it is by no means fo 
len with the mind, which, at your age particularly, requires great 
ſaſſfand conſtant care, and ſome phytic. Every quarter of an hour, 
aud well or ill employed, will do it eltentiaffand lating good or harm. 
alt requires, alſo, a great deal of exercite, to bring it to a ſtate of 
Leih health and vigour. Oblerve the difference there is between 
thaſminds cultivated, and minds uvcuitivated, and you will, I am 
ſure, think that yeu cannot take too much pains, tor emplay too 
og much time in the culture of your own. A drayman is probably 
ca porn with as good organs as Milton, Locke, or Newton; but, by 
atio culture, they are much more above him than he is _—_ his 
ü horſe. Sometimes, indecd, extraordinary genuiſes have broken 
tic out by the force of nature, without the aſſiltance of education; 
l b but thoſe inſtances are tov rare for any body to truſt to; and 
12 even 
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even they would make a much greater figure, if they had the 
advantage of education into the bargain. If Shakeſpeare's ge 
nius had been cultivated, thoſe beauties, which we ſo juſtly af 
mire in him, would have been undiſgraced by thoſe extravagu 
cics, and that nonſenſe, with which they are frequently accon 
panied. People are, in general, what they are made by educ: 
tion and company, from fiſteen to five-and-twenty ; ; conſide 
well, therefore, the importance of your next eight or nine years; 
your whole depends upon them. I will tell you fincerely, m 
hopes and my fears concerning vou. I think you will be a godl 
ſcholar, and that you will acquire a conſiderable ſtock of know 
ledge of various kinds; but 1 fear that you neglect what a 
called little, though in truth they are very material things; | 
mean, a gentleneſs of manners, an engaging addreſs, and an inf. 
nuating behaviour: they are real and ſolid advantages, and 
none but thoſe who do not know the world, treat them as rifles 
Tam told that you ſpeak very quick, and not diſtinctly; this i 
a moſt ungraceful and diſagreeable trick, which you know! 
have told at a thouſand times: pray attend carefully to the 
correction of it. An azreeable and diſtinct manner of ſpeaking. 
adds greatly to the matter; and I have known many a very 
good ſpeech unregarded, upon account of the diſa;reexble mam 
ner in which it has been delivered, and many an indifferent ore 
appiauded, for the ccatrery reaſon. Adieu. 


LETTER EXIL. WII. 


Londen, April 15. O. S. 1748. 


Dear Bor, k 
Tonen I have no letters from you to acknowledye ſince Nie 
my laſt to you, I will not let three poſts go from hence 
without a letter from me. My affection always prempts me to 
write to yon; and I am encouraged to do it, by the hopes that 
my letters are not quite ufeleſs. You will prebably receive this 
ty the midſt of che diverſions of MAY ſair; at which, Mr Harte 

| tell; 
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me, that you are to ſhine in fine clothes, among fine folks 


EVI 
ad the 


s gan very glad of it, as it is time that you ould begin to be 
Iy rcd to the manners of the world in higher life. Coufts «re 
agu bet ſcheols for that fort of learning. You are be ginring now 
ccorWith the optiide of a Court; and there is not a more gaudy one 


an that of Saxony. attend to it, and wake your obſerva- 
ons Upon the turn and manners of it, that you may hereatte! 


duc 


n ſide 


reanhnpare it with other Courts, which you will tee. And, 
y, myſW:(4igh you are not yet able to be informed, or to judge of the 
good. icical conduct and maxims of that Court, yet you may remark 


xe forms, the ceremonies, and the exterior itate ot it. At leaſt, 
e every thing that you can tee, and know cvery thin g that you 
n know of it, by aſking queſtions. Sce likewile every thing at 
e fair, from operas and plays, down to the ſavoyards ratce 
eus. Every thing is worth ſecing once: and the more one 
es, the leſs one 8 wonders or admies. 
Make my compliments to Mr Harte, and tell bim that 'Þ 
ave juſt now received his jetter, for which I thank him. I am 
alled away, and my letter 1s therefore very much ſhorten» 
d. Adieu. 

[ am Lapatient to receive your anſwers to the many queſcions 
lave aſued you. 
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LETTER CXLIX. 
* Londar, April 26th 9. S. 1748. 


. Dzar Boy, 
| AM extremely pleaſed with your continuation of the hiſtory 
ot the reformation; which is one of thole important æras that 
nee Welerve your utmoit attention, and of which you cannot be too 
unately informed. Yeu have, doubtleſs, conſidered the cauſes 
dr that great event, and obſerved that diſappointment and re- 
entment had a much greater ſhare in it, than a religious zeal, 
bran abhorrence of crivis and abuſes of Popes: 
Luth ar, an. Avgufiin Monk, earaged that his order, and conſe- 


quent y 
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quently himſelf, had not the excluſive privilege of ſelling indil 
gences, but that the Nominicians were let into a ſhare of that prot 
table but infamous trade, turns reformer, and exelaims againſtth 
abuſes, the corruption, and the idolatry, of the church of Rome 
which were certainly groſs enough for him to have ſeen long be 
fore, but which he had at leaſt acquieſced in, till what he call 
the rights, that is the profit, of his order cam to be touch: 
It is true, the church of Rome furniſhed him ample matter fd 
complaint and reformation, and he laid hold of it ably. Thi 
ſeems to me the true cauſe of that great and neceſſary work 
but whatever the cauſe was, the effect was good; an 
the reformation ſpread itſelf by its own truth and fitneſs; n 
conſcientiouſly received by great numbers in Germany, and othe 
countries; and was ſoon afterwards mixed up with the polit 
of princes: and, as it always happens in religious diſputes, be 
came the ſpecious covering of injuſtice and ambition. 

Under the pretence of cruſhing hereſy as it was called, th 
houſe of Auſtria meant to extend and eſtabliſh its power in ti 
empire: as, on the other hand, many proteitant princes, undt 
the pretence of extirpating idolatry, or at leaſt of ſecuring tolt 
ration, meant only to enlarge their own dominions or privilege 
Theſe views reſpectively, among the chiefs on both ſides, mud 
more than true religious motives, continued what were Cz 
the religious wars in Germany, almoſt uninterruptedly, till d 
affairs of the two religions were an ſettled by the treaty 
Munſter. 

Were moſt hiſtorical events traced up to their true cauſes, 
fear we ſhould not find them much more noble nor diſintereiic 
than Luther's diſappointed avarice; and therefore I look wi 
ſome contempt upon thoſe refining and ſagacious hiſtorians, 
aſcribe all, even the moſt common events, to ſome deep politic 
cauſe; whereas mankind is made up of inconſiſtencies, and u 
man acts invariably up to his predominant character. The w 
ſeſt man ſometimes acts weakly, and the weakeſt ſometint 
wiſely. Our jarring paſſions, our variable humonrs, nay 0 


5 or lefler degree of health and ſpirits, produce ſuch ec 
tradictio 


* 
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dict ions in our conduct, that, I believe, thoſe are the ofteneft 
iſtaken, who aſcribe our actions to the, moſt ſeemingly obvious 
otives ; and I am convinced, that a light ſupper, a good night's 
kep, and a fine morning, have ſometimes made a hero of the 
me man, who by an indigeſtion, a reſtleſs night, and a rainy 
orning, would have proved a coward. Our beſt conjectures, 
jerefore, as to the true ſprings of actions, are but very uncer- 
in; and the actions themſelves are all that we muſt pretend 
know from hiſtory. That Ceſar was murdered by twenty- 
ree conſpirators, I make no doubt; but I very much doubt, 
at their love of liberty, and of their country, was their ſole, or 
en principal motive; and I dare ſay that, if the truth were 
own, we ſhould find that many other motives, at leaſt concur- 
d, even in the great Brutus himfelf ; ſach as pride, envy, per- 
nal pique, aud diſappeinment. Nay, I cannot help carrying 
y Pyrrhoniſm till further, and extending it often to hiſtorical 
cts themſelves, at leaſt to moſt of the circumſtances with which 
ey are related; ang. every day's experience confirms me in 


us hiſtorical incredulity. Do we ever hear the moſt recent 


act related exactly in the ſame way, by the ſeveral people who 
ere at the ſame time eye- witneſſes of it? No. One miſtakes, 
nother miſrepreſents,; and others warp it a little to their own 
urn of mind, or private views. A man, who has been concern- 
d in a tranſaction, will not write it fairly; and a man who has 
ot, cannot. But notwithſtanding all this uncertainty, hiſtory 
5 not the leaft neceſſary to be known, as the beſt hiſtories are 
aken for granted, and are the frequent ſubjects both of conver- 
ation and writing. Though I am convinced that Celar's ghoſt 
ever appeared to Brutus, yet I ſhould be much aſhamed to be 
gnorant -of that fact, as related by the hiſtorians of thoſe times. 
hus the Pagan theology. is univerſally received as matter for 
Titing and converſation, though believed now by nobody; 
ind we talk of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, &c. as Gods, though we 
now that if they ever exiſted at all, it was only as mere mortal 
nen. This hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm, then, proves nothing againſt 
ne ſtudy and knowledge of hiſtory 5 which, of all other ſtudies, 
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Veaker and weaker, as it is more and more remote from us. 


People have them. But modern kiſtory, I mean particular 


Letters, often come to the aid of modern h 
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is the moſt neceſſary for a man who is to live in the world. þ 
only points out to us, not to be too decifive and peremptory 
and to be cautious how we draw inferences for our own pradig 
from remote fats partially or ignorantly related; of which u 
can, at beſt, but imperfectly gueſs, and certainly not know th 
real motives. The teſtimonies of ancient hiſtery muſt necel; 
Tily be weaker than thoſe of modern, as all teſtimony groy 


weuld therefore adviſe you to ſtud/ ancicat hiſtory, in gener; 
as other people do; that is, not to be ignorant of any of rl 
facts which are univerfally received, upon the faith of the be 
hiſtorians; and whether true or falſe, you have tem as oth. 


that of the three laſt centuries, is what I would have you app. 
to with the greateſt attention and exactneſs. There the pro 
bility of coming at the truth is much greater, as the teſtimoni 
are much more recent; beſides, anecdotes, memoirs, and origin 
gory, The beſt mf 
moirs that I know of are thoſe of Cardin: de Retz, which 1 ba 
once before recommended to you; and Which. I adviſe you 
read more than once, with attention. There are many poi) 
cal maxims in theſe memoirs &, moſt of which are printed} 
Italics; pray attend to, and bs them. I never fe 
them, but my own experience coofirms the truth of thei 
__ of them ſeem trifling to people who are not uſed to ui 

neſs; but thoſe who are, feel the truth of them. ny 

It is time to put an end to this long rambling letter; i 
which, if any one thing can he of uſe to you, it will more thi 
pay the trouble I have taken to write it. Adieu 


Yours. 


* The maxims Þ ere 3 are inſerted, with a tranſlatio 
at the end of the fourth velume. | | 
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tory LETTER'OE 

ctic | 

ch w London, May vo. O. S. 1748. 
d 5 

ce Drar Bor, 

5:0 RECK ON that this letter will find you juſt returned from 
os Dreſden, where you have made your firſt court caravannes 
"er hat inclination for courts this taſte of them may have given 
thc ou, I cannot tell; but this I think myſelf ſure of, from your 


ood ſenſe, that, in leaving Dreſden, you have le ſt diſſipation too; 
ond have reſumed, at Leipſig, that application, which, if you 
xe courts, can alone enable you to make a good figure at them. 
\ mere courtier, without parts or knowledge, is the moſt frivo- 
us and contemptible of all beings; as, on the other hand, a 
200: Wan of parts and knowledge, who acquires the eaſy and noble 
nanners of a court, is the moſt perfect. It is a trite, common- 
lace obſervation, that courts are the ſeats of falſehood and diſſi- 
nulation. That, like many, I might ſay moſt, common- place 
bſervations, is falſe. Falſehood and diſſimulation are certainly 


ages have them, as well as Courts; only with worſe manners. 
\ couple of neighbouring farmers in a village will contrive and 
raiſe as many tricks, to over- reach each other at the next 
a:ket, or to ſupplant each other in the favour of the *(quare, as 
Wy two courtiers can do to ſupplant each other in the favour of 
Meir prince. 

Whatever poets may write, or foels believe, of rural innocence 
nd trath, and of the perfidy of courts, this is moſt undoubtedly 
et ſhepherds band miniſters are both men: their na- 
re and paſſions the ſame, the modes of them only different. 
Having mentioned commen-place obſervations, I will particu- 
ly caution you againſt either uſing, believing, or approving 
dem. They are the common topics of witlings and coxcombs ; 
LE! ole, who really have wit, have the utmoſt contempt for them, 
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and ſcorn even to laugh at the pert things that thoſe would-be 
wits ſay upon ſuch ſubjects. . 

Religion is one of their favourite topics; it is all prieſt-craft; 
and an invention contrived and carried on by prieits, ef all re- 
ligieus, for their own power and profit; for this abſurd and falie 
principle low the common- place, inſipid jokes and inſults upon 
the clergy. With theſe people, every prielt, of every religion, 
is either a public or concealed unbeliever, drunkard, and whore. 
maſter; whereas I conceive that prieſts are extremely like o- 
ther men, and neither the better nor the worie for wearing a 
gown or a ſurplice; but, if they are different from other people 
probably it is rather on the ſide of religion and morality, or u 
leaſt decency, from their education and manner of life. 

Another common topic ſor falſe wit, and cold raillery, is ma- 
trimony. Every man and his wife hate each other cordially, 
whatever they may pretend, in public, to the contrary, The 
huſband certainly wiſhes his wiſe at the devil, and the wife ce: 
tainly cuckolds her huſband. Whereas I preſume that me 
and their wives neither love nor hate each other the more, vp 
account of the form of matrimony which has been ſaid ov, 
them. The cohabitation indeed, which is the conſequence M. 
matrimony, makes them either love or hate more, according'MWks 

as they reſpectively deterve it; but that would be exactly in 
fame, between any man and woman, who. lived together wil of 
out being married. e ah ra 
Theſe, and many other ee e reflecting upon mal ww 
tions, or profeſſions, in general (which are at leaſt as often fa in 
as true) are the poor refuge of people who have neither wit m 
invention oß their own, but endeavour to ſhine. in company N co! 
ſecend-hand finery. I always put theſe pert jackanapeſes out m- 
_ countenance, by looking extremely grave, when they exp ou 
that I ſhould laugh at their picaſantries; and by ſaying u He 
and /« 5 as if they had not done, and that the fling were {1 the 
come. This diiconcerts them; as they have no reſources I 20 
themſelves, and have but one ſer of Jokes to live upon, Mei cat 


Parts are not reduced to theſe ſhifts, and have the utmoit un. 
tid 
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de Wtempt for them: they find proper ſubjects enough for either uſe- 

ful or lively converſations; they can be witty without ſatire or 
ift; MMcommon-place, and ſerious without being dull. The frequenta- 
re- tion of courts checks this petulancy of manners; the good- 
alle Mbreeding and circumſpection which are neceſſary, and only to 
pon be learned there, correct thole pertneſſes. I do not doubt but 
ion, that you are improved in your manners, by the ſhort viſit which 
ore- Nou have made at Dreſden; and the other courts, which I in- 
e 0-Mitend that. you ſhall be better acquainted with, will gradually 
ns fMſnooth vou up to the higheſt poliſh. In courts, a verſatility of 
opleMeenius, and a ſoftneſs of manners, are abſolutely neceſſary; 
which ſome people miſtake for abject flattery, and having no 
opinion of one's own ; whereas it is only the decent and gen- 
teel manner of maintaining your own opinion, and poſſibly of 
alh bringing other people to it. The manner of doing things is 
often more important than the things themſelves; and the very | 
 cer-Wſame thing may become either pleaſing or offenſive, by the man- 
ner of ſaying or doing it. Materiam ſuperahat opus, is often 
pos ſaid of works of ſculpture; where, though the materials were 
valuable, as filver, gold, &c. the workmanſhip was ſtil! more ſo, 
ce ol This holds true, applied to manners; which adorn whatever 
ing knowledge or parts people may have; and even make a greater 
y impreſſion, upon nine in ten of mandkcing, than the intrinſic value 
wil of the materials. On the other hand, remember that wht Ho- 
[race ſays of good writing is juſtly applicable to thoſe. who 
on mag would make a good figure in courts, and diſtinguiſh themſelves 
n fal in the ſhining parts of life; Sapere eft principium et font. A 
vit ui man who, without a good fund of knowledge and parts. adopts a 
im court lite, makes the moſt ridiculous figure imaginable. He is a 
out machine, little ſuperior to the court clock; and, as this points 
exp: out the hours, he points out the frivolous employment of them. 
He is, at moſt, a comment upon the clock; and, accordin: to 
the hours that it ſtrikes, tells you, now it is levee, now dinner, 
rces ¶ now ſupper-time. &c. The end which i propuſe by your edu. 
cation, which (f yore pleaſe) I ſhall certainly attain, is, to 
unite in you all the Knowledge 0: A {chelar, With the manners of 
B 2 | a c tier, 
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a ccurtier; and to join, what is ſeldom joined in any of my 
countrymen, books and the world. They are commonly twenty 
years old before they have ſpoken to any body above ' their 
ſehoolmaſter, and the fellows of their college. If they happen 
to have learning, it is only Greek and Latir, but not one word 
of modern hiſtory or modern lapguages: Thus prepared, they 
go abroad, as they call it; but, in truth, they ſtay at home all 
that while; for being very aukward, conicundedly afhamed, 
and not ſpeaking the languages, they go intono foreign company, 
at leaſt none gocd; but dine and fap with one another only at 
the tavern. Such examples, I am ſure, you will not imitate, but 
even carefully avoid. You will always take care to Keep the 
beſt company in the place where you are, which is the only ul! 
of travelling: (by the way) the pleaſures of a gentleman ate 
only to be found in the bet company; for that riot which low 
company, moſt ſalſely aud impudently call pleature, is only the 
ſenſuality of a ſwine. | 

I aſs hard and uninterrupted ſtudy from you but one year 
more; after that you ſhall have, every day, more and more 
time for your amuſements. A f:w hours each day will then be 
ſulicient for application, and the others cannot be better em. 
ployed than in tue pleaſures of good company. Adieu. 


a | LETTER CLE 


London, My 17. 0. C. 1748. 


Dax Box, 
1 RECEIVED, yeſterday, your } letter of the 16th, N. J. aud 
have, in conſequence of it, written, this day, to Sir Charle 
Williams, to thank him for all the civilities he has ſhewn YOu, 
Your firſt letting out at court has, I find, been very favourable; 
and his Poliſh Majeſty has diſtinguiſhed you. I hope you re- 
ceived that mark of ditiinction with refpect and with tteadinels, 
which is the proper Behaviour of a man of eee People of a 
Jo, obſcure education, cannot ſtand the ray oz grcatnefs; they 


* 


al 
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pre frightened out of their wits when Kings and great men 
ſpeak to them ; they are aukward, aſhamed, and do not know 
what nor how to anſwer ; whereas les honetes gens are not daz- 
zled by ſuperior rank: they know and pay all the reſpect that 
due to it; but they do it withou: being diſconcerted; and 
an converſe Juſt as eaſily with a King as with any one of his 
ubjets. That is the great advantage of being introduced 
young into good company, and being uſed early to converſe 
rith one's ſaperiorss How many men have I ſeen here, who, 
aſter having had the full benefit of an Engliſh education, firſt at 
chool, and then at the univerſity; when they have been pre- 
ented to the King, did not know whether they ſtood on their 
ieads or their heels? If the King ſpoke to them, they were an- 
ihilated; they trembled, endeavoured to put their hands in 
heir a and miſſed them; let their hats fall, and were 
aſhamed to take them up; and, in ſhort, put themſelves in every 
attitude but the right, that is, the eaſy and natural one. The 
ha racteriſtic of a well-bred man is, to converſe with his infe- 
iors without inſolence, and with his periors with reſpect and 
with eaſe. He talks to kings without concern; he trifles with 
women of the firſt condition, with familiarity, gaiety, but re- 5 
pet; and converſes with his equals, whether he is acquainted ẽ 
1th them or not, upon general, common topics, that are not, q 
owever, quite frivolous, without the leaſt concern of mind or 
zukwardneis of body: neither of which can ap ear to advan. 
age, but when they are perfectly eaſy. | 
The tea-things which Sir Charles Williams has given you, I 
would have you make a preſent of te your mamma, and fend 
hem to her by Duval, when he returns. You owe her not only 
luty, but likewiſe great obligations for her care and tenderneſs; 
nd conſequentiy, cannot take too many opportunities of thew= 
1g your gratitude, 
I am impatient to receive your account of Dreſden, and likes 
File your anſwers to he many queſtions that I aſked you. 
Adieu for this time, and God bleſs you! | 
B 3 LED. 
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LETTER CLII. 


| London, May 27. C. &. 1748. 


DEAR Boy, | 6 


| Kone and the two next years make ſo important a period of 

your life, that I cannot help repeating to you my exhorta- 
tions, my commands, and (what I hope will be {till more prevail. 
ing witligyou than either) my earneſt entreaties to employ them 
well. Every moment that you now loſe, is ſo much character 
and advantage loſt; as on the other hand, every moment that 
you now employ alviully, is ſo much time wiſely laid out, at 
moſt prodigious intereſt. Theſe two years mult lay the founda- 
tions of all the knowledge you will ever have; you may build 
upon them afterwards as much as you pleaſe, but it will be 
too late to lay any new ones. Let me beg of you, therefore, to 
grudge no labour nor pains to acquire, in time, that ftock al 
Knowledge, without which you never can riſe, but muſt make 
a very inſignificant figure in the world. Confider your own 
fituation ; you have not the advantage of rank and fortune to 
bear you up; I ſhall, very probably, be out of the world, before ne 
you can properly be faid to be in it. What then will you have 
to rely on but your own merit? That alone mult raiſe you, and 
that alone will raiſe you, if you have but enough of it. I have 
often heard and read of oppreſſed and unrewarded merit, but 
T have, oftener (I might ſay always) ſeen great merit make inf 
way, and meet with its reward, to a certain degree at leaſt, in 
ſpite of all difficulties. By merit, I mean the moral virtues 
knowledge and manners; as to the moral virtues, I ſay nothing 
to you, they ſpeak beſt for themſelves, nor can I ſuſpect tha 
they want any recommendation with you; I will therefor 
only aſſure you, that without them you will be moſt unhappy. 


3; {26 


As to knowledge, I have often told you, and I am perſuaded *' 
you are thoroughly convinced how abſolutely neceflary it is H! 
you, whatever your deſtination may be. But as knowledge h 

A mei 


+ 3 FR 
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molt extenfive meaning, and as the life of man is not long 

nough to acquire, nor his mind capable of entertaining and di- 
reſting all parts of knowledge, I will point out thoſe to which 

3, Nou ſhould particularly apply, ana which, by application, you 
nay make yourſelf perfect maſter of. Claſſical knowledge, that 
„Greek and Latin, is abſolutely neceffary for every body: be- 

d of Fauſe every body has agreed to think and to call it fo, And 
rta. Nhe word ziliterate, in its common acceptation, nieans a man 
ail. ho is i norant of thoſe two languages. You are by this time, 
hope, 2retty near maſter of both, ſo that a ſmall part of the 


cer Nay dedicated to them, for two years more, will make you per- 


hat ect in that ſtudy. Rhetoric, logic, a little geometry, and a ge- 
, at eral notion of aitronomy, mult, in their turns, have their hours 
da. Noo; not that I fhall deſire you ſhall be deep in any one of theſe ; 
ut it is fit you ſhould know ſomething of them all. The know- 
edge more particularly uſeful and neceſſary for you, conſidering 
you deſtinatien, conſiſts of Modern languages, modern hiſtory, 
hronology, and geography: the laws of nations, and the 3. 
bublicum Tjmperii. You, mult ablolutely ſpeak all the modern 
languages, as purely and correctly as the natives of the reſpec. 
tive countries: for whoever does not ſpeak a language perfectly 
and eaſily, will never appear to advantage in converſation, nor 
treat with others in it upon equal teims. As for French, you 
have it very well already ; and mult neceſſarily, from the uni- 
erſal uſage of that language, know it better and better every 
day: ſo that Tam in no pain about that. German, I ſuppoſe, 
you know pretty well by this time, and will be quite maſter of 
it before you leave Leipſig: at leaſt, I am ſure you may. Ita- 
lian and Spaniſh will come in their turns; and indeed they are 
both ſo eaiy, to one who knows Latin and French, that neither 
of them will coſt you much time or trouble. Modern hiitory, by 
which I mean particularly the hiſtory of the laſt three centuries, 
ſhould be the object of. your greateſt and conſtant attention, 
eſpecially thoſe parts of it which relate more immediately to the 
great powers of Europe. This ſtudy you will carefully connect 
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the dates of every important event; and always read with thel 
map by you, in which you will conſtantly look for every placy 
mentioned: this is the only way of retaining geograghy ; for 
though it is ſoon learned by the lump, yet, when only | b learne 
it is ili iooner torgot. | 

Manners, though the laft, and it may be the leaſt, ingredient 

of real merit, are, however, very far from being uſeleſs in it 
compoſition; they adorn, and give an additional force and luſtr 
to both virtue and knowledge. They prepare and ſmooth the 
way for the progreſs of beth ; and are, I fear, with the bulk o 
mankind, more engaging than either. Remember, then, the in. 
finite advantage of manners; cultivate and improve your owt 
to the utmoſt : good fenſe will ſuggeſt the great rules to youMir 
good company will do the reſt. Thus you ſee how much youll. 
have ts do; and how little time to doit in: for when you at: 
thrown out into the world, as in a couple of years you muſt be, 
the unavoidable diffipation of company, and the neceſſary ayo 
cations of ſome kind of buſineſs or other, will leave you no time 
to undertake new branches of knowledge : you may indeed, byWW;,1 
a prudent allotment of your time, reſerve ſome to complete and. 
finiſh the building ; but you will never find eneugh to lay ney 
foundations. I have ſuch an opinion of your underſtanding, that an 
I am convinced you are. ſenſible of theſe truths; and that, howſWg: 
ever hard and laborious your preſent uninterrupted application 
may ſeem to you, you will rather increaſe than leflen it. For 
God's ſake, my dear boy, do not ſquander away one moment a 
your time, for every moment may be now moſt uſefully employ- 
ed. Your future fortune, character, and figure in the world 
entirely depend upon your uſe or abuſe of the two next years 
If you do but employ them well, what may vou not reaſonably 
expect to be, in time? and if you do not, what may I not reaſon- 
ably fear you will be? You are the only one I ever knew of thi 
country, whoſe education was, from the beginning, calculatedMbort 
for the department of foreign affairs; in conſequence of which, 
if you will invariably purſue, and diligently qualify yourſelf for 
that object, you make yourſelf abſolutely neceſſary to the gofſſtres 
vernment, 
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the verument, and, after having received orders as a miniſter a- 
lace broad, ſend orders, in your turn, as ſecretary of ſtate at home. 
for WMoit of our miniiters abroad have taken up that department oe- 


caſionally, without having ever thought of foreign affairs ba- 
ore; many of them, without ſpeaking one foreign language 
and all of them without the manners which are abſolutely ne- 
ceflary towards being well received, end making a figure at fo- 
reign courts. - They do the buſineſs accordingly, that is, very 
ill: they never get into the ſecrets of thoſe courts, for want ot in- 
ſinuation and addreſs : they do not gueſs at their views, for 
want of knowing their intereſts : and, at laſt, finding themielves 
ery unfit for, ſoon grow weary of their commiſſions, and are 
impatient to return home; where they are but too juſtly laid 
aſide and neglected. Every moment's converſation may, if you 
pleaſe, be of uſe to you; in this view, every public event, which 
is the common topic of converſation, gives you an opportunity of 
getting ſome information. For example, the preliminaries of 
peace, lately concluded at Aix-Ja-Chapcile, will be the common 
ſubje& of moſt converiations; in which you will take care to 
aſk the proper queſtions: as, what is the meaning of the Aſſiento 
contract for negroes, between England and Spain; what the 
annual ſhip : when ftipulated ; upon what account ſuſpended, 
ow. Ke. You will, likewiſe, inform yourſeif about Gusſtalla, now 
tiouſ given to Don Philip, together with Parma and #Placeaua ; 
Fol whum they belonged to before; what claim or pretenuons Don 
it Philip had to them; what they are worth; in thort, every tuing 
loy-Wconcermng them. The ceſſions, made by the Queen of Han- 
Yrid, gary to the King of Sardinia, are, by theſe preliminaries, con- 
ars frined and ſecured to him: you will inquire, tneretore, nat 
ably they are, and what they are worth. This is the Kind ot knows 
ledge which you thould be moſt thoroughly maſter ot, and in 
which converſation will help you almoſt as auch as books: bat 
both are beſt, There are hiſtories of every couſiderabie treaty, 
from that of Weſtphalia to that of Utrecht, ineluſively; all 
which J would adviſe vou to read. Pere Bougeants, of the 
treaty of Weſtphelia. is an excellent one; thok of- Niineg uen,” 
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peace. Such events undoubti-diy deterve your notice, but yet 
pot fo minutely as thoſe, which are not only important in 1em-M{e2rs 
ſelves, but quayiey (or it may be more) important by their on -· N po 


Ryſwick, and Utretcht, are not ſo well written ; but are, how- 
ever, very uſeful. L*Hiftoire des Traites de Paix, in two vo- 
lumes folio, which I recommended to you ſome time ago, isa 
book that you ſhould often conſult, when you hear mention 
made of any treaty concluded in the ſeventeenth century. 
Upon the whole, if you have a mind to be conliderable, and 
to ſhine hereafter, you muſt labour hard now. No quickneſy 
of parts, no vivacity, will do long, or go far, without a ſolid 
fund of knowledge: and that fund of knowledge will amply re. 
pay all the pajns that you can take in acqiuring it. Reflect ſe. 


riouſly, within yourſelf, upon all this, and aſk yourſelf, whether 
I can have any view, but your intereſt, in all that [ recommend ET 
to you. It is the retult of wy experience, and flows from that 20 
tenderneſs aud affection with which, while you deſerve them 
I ſhall be Your's. | 4 
Make my compliments to Mr Harte, and tell him, that! 5 
have received his letter of the zath, N. S. E 
LETTER Clin. 4 
orm 
Tondon, Muy 31th C. S. 1748. 55 
Dax Bor, PEE 
I HAVE received, with great fatis/-Afion, your letter cf the * 
28tb, N. 8. from Dreſden: it finiſhes your ſhort but clear he. 
account of the re formation; which is one of thoſe intereſting pe- Tn 
riods of modern hiſtory, that cannot be too much ſtudied noi to IL ol 
minutely known by you. There are many great events in hil-F*'s! 
tory, which, when once they are over, leave things in the ſitua- 4 | 
tion in which they found them. As for inſtance, the late war; Hem 
which excepting the eftabiſhment in Italy for Don Philip, In 
leaves things pretty much in ſtatu quo; a mutual reſtitution ofmpe 
all acquiitions being ſtipulated by the preiiminarics of the * 
dt At 


ſequences ner 
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ſequences too: of this latter ſort were, the progreſs of the Chri- 
ſtian religion in Europe; the invaſion of the Goths; the divi- 
fon of the Roman empire into Weſtern and Eaſtern; the eſta- 
bliſhment and rapid progrets of Mahometaniſm; and, laſtly, the 
eformation; all which events produced the ten changes in 
he affairs of Europe, and to one or other ot which, the preſent li. 
uation of all the parts of it is to be traced up. 

Next to thele, are thoſe events which more immediately af. 
fet particular ſtates and Kingdoms, and which are reckoned 
merely local, though their influence may, and indeed very oiten 
does, indirectly, extend itielt further; inch as civil wars, and 
evolutions, from which,a total change in the torm of govern- 
ent frequently tows, The civil wars in England, in the reign 
{King Charles I. produced an entire change in the government 
ere, from a limited monarchy to a commonwealth, at firſt, 
and afterwards to abſolute power, uſurped by Cromwell, under 
he pretence of Protection, and the title of Protector. 

The revolution, in 1688, Fanſtead of changing, preſerved our 
orm of government; which King James II. intended to ſub- 
ert, and eftablith ablolute power in the Crown. 

Theſe are the Wo great epochas in our Eng liſh hiſtory, which 
recommend to your particular attention, 
nel The league formed by the Houte of Guiſe, and fomented by 
he artifices of Spain, is a mot material part of the hiftory of 
France. The foundation of it was laid in the reign of Henry 
I. but the ſuperſtructure was carried on through the ſaccethive 

eizns of Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. till at lait it 
la- Nas cruſhed, partly with the arms, but more by the apoſtacy, of 
Henry I'V. 
ip, In Germany, great events have been frequent, by which the 
of mperial dignity has always either gotten or loſt: and ſo far 
he they have affected the conſtitution of the empire. The Houſe 
et Pf Auſtria kept that dignity to itſelf for near two hundred 
m- ears, during which time it was always attempting to extend 
n- Is po er, by encroaching upon the rights and privileges of the 
des aer ſtates of the empire; till at the end of the bellum tricexse 
B 6 nada 
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nale, the treaty of Munſter, of which France is guarrantce, fixed 
the reſpective claims. ſoc 
Italy has been conſtantly torn to pieces, from the time of the 
Gotis, by the Popes and the Antipopes, ſcverally ſupported by 
other great powers of Europe, more as their interett than a 
their religion led them : by the pretenſions alſo of France, and 
the houte of Auftria, upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milaneſe; ; not 
to mention the various leſſer cauſes of ſquabbles there, for be 
hitle ſtates, ſuch as Ferrara, Parma, Montſerrat, Ke. 15 
The popes, till lately, have always taken a conſiderable part, 1 
and had great influence, in the affairs ot Europe: their excem- 
munications, bulls, and indulgences, ſtood inficad of armies, in 
the times of ignorance and bigotry; but now that mankind i 
better informed, the ſpiritual authority of the pope is not only 
leſs regarded, but even deipited, by the catholic princes them— 
ſelves; and nis holineis is actually little more than biſhop of 
Rome, with large temporalities; which he is not likely to keep 
longer then till the other greater payers in Italy ſhall find their 
conveniency in taking them trom him. Among the modern 
Popes. Leo the Xth, Alexander the VL. and Sixtus Quintis, de. 
terve your particular notice. The firſt, among other things, tor 
his own learning and taſte, and for his encouragement of the re- 
viving arts and iciences in Italy, Under his protection, the 
Greek and Latin claſſics were moft exceltently tranilated into 
Itallan; painting flouriſhed and arrived at its perfection; and 
ſculpture came 10 near the ancients, that the works ot his time, 
both in marble and bronze, are called Autico-Modei no. 
Alexander the VI, together with his natura! ſon, Cefar Borgia, 
was tamous for his wickedneſs ; in which he, and his ſon tco, 
lur;-afled all imagination. Theis lives are well worth your 
geading. They were poiſoned themſelves by the poiſoned wine 
winch they had prepared for others: : the father died of it, but 
Cetar recovered. - 

Sixtus the Vth was the ſon of a ſwineherd; and raiſed him- 


ſelf to the ponedom by his abilities ; he was a great knave, b but 
an a* De and a fingular one. 
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red Here is hiſtory enough for 9 - you ſhall have ſome more 
ſoon. Adieu! 

the 

by | LETTER CLIV. 

A - 

a 5 London, June 21. C. S. 1748. 

not 


well Dran Bor, 
youR very. bad erunciation runs ſo much in my head, and 


this, and, I believe, of many more letters. I congratulate both 
you and myſelf, that I was intormed of it (as I hope) in time to 
prevent it; and ſhall ever think myſelf, as hereafter you will, I 
am ſure, think yourſelf, intinitely obliged to Sir Charles Wil- 
liams, for informing me of it. Good God! if this ungraceful 
and diſagreeable manner of ſpeaking had, either by your negli- 


more it would have been, what a figure would you have made 
in company, or in a public allembiy? Who would have liked 
ou in the one, or have attended you in the other? Read what 
Cicero and Quintilian 1ay of enunciation, and ſee what a ſtreſs 
bey lay upon the gracefulneſs of it; nay, Cicero goes further 
and even maintains, that a good figure is neceſlary for an orator; 
and, particulariy, that he mutt not be vajzus ; that is, over- 
grown and clumiy. He thews by it, that he knew mankind 
yell, and knew the powers of an agreeable figure and a graceful 
manner. Men, as well as women, are much oftener led by 
eir hearts, than by their underſtandings. The way to the 
heart is, throuph the ſenſes; pitaſe their eyes and their ears, 
and the work is half done. I have frequentiy known a man's 
fortune decided for ever by his firſt adureis. It it is pleaſing, 
people are hurried involuntary into a perſuaſion that he has 2 
erit, which poſſibly he has not; as, on the other hand, if it is 
wgraceful, they are immediately prejudiced againſt him: and 
nwilling to allow him the merit which it may be, he bas. Nor 
Ner is this lentimeat ſo unjuſt aud unreaſonable as at firſt it may 
ſeem; : 


gives me ſuch real concern, that it will be the ſubject of 


gence or mine, become habitual to you, as in a couple of years 
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ſeem ; for, if a man has parts, he muit know of what infinite 
conſequence it is to him to have a graceiul manner of ſpeaking, 
and a genteel and pleaſing addreſs: he will cultivate and im. 
prove them to the utmoſt. Your figure is a good one ; you nave 
no natural defect in the organs of ſpeech; your addrels may be 

_ engaging, and your manner of ſpeaking graceful, if you will; 
ſo that, if you are not ſs, neither I, nor the world, can alcribe it 
to any thing but your want of parts. What is the conſtant and 
juſt obſervation as to all actors upon the ſtage? Is it not, that 
thoſe who have the beſt ſenſe always ſpeak the beſt, though 
they may hay happen not to have the belt voices? They wil 
ſpeak plainly, diſtinctly, and with the proper emphaſis, be their 
voices ever io bad. Had Roſcius ſpoken guick, thick, and un. 
gracefully, T will anſwer for it, that Cicero would not have 
thought him worth the oration which he made in his favour, 
Words were given us to communicate our ideas by ; and there 
mult be ſomething inconceivably abſurd, in uttering them in 
ſuch a manner, as that either people cannot underſtand them, 
or will not defire to underſtand them. I tell you truly and fin- 
cercly, that I ſhall judge of your paths by your ſpeaking grace« 
fully or ung racefully. If you have parts, you will never be at 
reſt till you have brought yourſelf to a habit of ſpeaking mot 
gracelully ; for I aver, that it is in your power. You will de- N.eie 
tre Mr Harte, that you may read aluud to him every day; aud of 
that he will interrupt and correct you every time that you read ed, 
too fait, do not obſerve the proper ſtops, or lay a wrong empha- ran 
fis. Yon will take care to open your teeth when you ſheak; toÞWlcct 
articulate every word diſtinctly; and to beg of Mr Harte, Mr Hour 
Elliot, or whomever you ſpeak to, to remind and ſtop you, il Have 
ever you fall into the rapid and unintelligible rautter. You will Ne rig 
even read alond to yourſelf, and tune your utterance. to your 
own ear; and read at firſt much ſlower than you need. to do, i in 
order to a yourſelf of that ſhameful trick of ſpeaking faſt- 
er than you ought. In ſhort, if you think right, you will make 
it your buſineſs, your ſtudy, and your pleaſure, to ſpeak well. 
Therefore, what I have ſaid in this, aud in my laſt, is more than 
| ſuſſiclen 
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ufficient, if you have ſenſe ; and in ten times more would not 
de ſufficient, if you have not: ſo here I reſt it. 

Next to graceful ſpeaking, a genteel carriage, and a graceful 
nanner of preſenting yourſelſ, are extremely neceſſary, for they 


more unpardonable, in a young fellow, than affectation. It 
ews an oftenfive indifference about pleaſing. I am told by one 
ere, whe has ſeen you lately, that you are aukward in your 
notions, and negligent of your perſon: I am torry tor both; 
nd ſo will you, when it will be too late, it you continue ſo ſome 
ime longer. Aukwardneſs of carriage is very altenating ; aud 
total negligence of dreſs, and air, is an impertinent inſult upon 
uitom and taſhion. You remember Mr * * ® very well, i am 
ure, and you muſc conſequently rew:ember his extreme auk- 
vardneſs; which, I can aſſure yon, has been a great clog to 
is parts and merit, that have, with much di:cuity, but barely 
ounterbalanced it at laſt. Many, to whom I have formerly 
ommended him, have goiwered me, that they were jure he 
ould not have parts, becauſe he was ſo aukwaid: to much are 
cople,.as I obſerved to you before, taken by the ege. Women 
have great influence, as to a man's falluonable Character; and 
nd an aukward man will never have their votes; which, by 
he way, are very numerous, and much ottener counted than 
veighed. You ihould therefore give ſome attention to your 
rets, and to the gracetuinets of your motions, 1 believe, in- 
cd, that you have no pcriect model for either at Leipiig, to 
ori yourſelf upeu; but, nowever, do not get a habit oi ne- 
lecting either: and attend properiy to both, when you go to 
gurts; where they are very neceſtary, ud where yuu will 
ave good matiers, and good models jor both. Your exeicues 
f riding, fencing, and dancing, will civilize and fafhivn your 
ody and your limbs, and give you, if you will take it, Pair d'un 
onnete homme. | 

I will row conclude, with ſnggeſting one reflection to you; 
bich is, that, you thou!d be ſeuſible of your good fortune, in 
ing one who intcreſts himſelf enough in you, to inquire into 
| your 
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42 LORD CHESTER FIELD's Lax.CLY 
your faults, in * to inform you of them. Nobody but myſel 
would be ſo ſolicitous, either to know or correct them; ſo tha 
you might conſequently be ignorant of them yourſelf; for o 
oven ſelf-love draws a thick veil between us and our faults. Bi 
when you hear yours from me, you may be ſure that you he: 
them from one who, for your ſake only, deſires to correct them 
from one whom you cannot ſuſpect of any partiality but in yo 
favour; and from ene who heartily wiſhes that his care of yy 
as a Father, may, in a little time, render my care unneceli; 
but. that of a Friend. Adieu. 


P. S. I condole with you for the untimely and violent deat 
of the tuneful Matzel *, 


* The Editor being in poſſeſſion of the original of the follo 

ing Letter and Copy. of Verſes, which are fo very oppolite to ti 

ſubject mentioned in the poſtſcript, thinks that they may be: 

grecable to the public, although not written by the late Eat! 

CheFerficld, and already inſerted in the fourth volume of Dod 
fleys Collection. 


Letter by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. 
20 Philip Stanhope, Eſquire, then at Leipfig. | 


DEAR SrANROPE: D/ eſden, 10 5 June 1748 


A CURSED large, frightful, bleod-thirſty, horrible, fierce blac 
cat got into my room on Saturday night, and yeſterda 
morning we found ſome few remains of Matzel; but traces e 
nough to prove he had beer murdered in the night by that in 
fernal cat. Stevens cried, Dick curſed and ſwore; and I ſt 
dumb with grief; which I believe would have choaked me, 
I had not given vent to it in the following Ode: which I hav 
addreiled to you, to make you the only amends in my power f 
the lots of —_— obedient, harmonious Matzel, 


8 8 
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To Philip Stanhope, Eſquire 


the Death of Matzel, a favourite Bullfinch, that was mine, 
and which he had the reverſion of, whenever I left Dreſden. 


yo — Fungar inami 

' yo Munere. 

fla | 

E | T 

Tar not, my Stanhope, *tis in vain, 

eg To ſtop your tears, to bide your pain, 

Or check your honeſt rage, 

Give ſorrow and revenge their ſcope, 
My preſent joy, your future hope, 

loj Lies murder'd in his cage. 

d th 

os | II. 

10 Matzel's no more Te Graces, Loves, 


Dot Ye Linnets, Nightingales, and Doves, 
Attend th? untimely Bier. 
Let every ſorrow be expreſt; 
Beat with your wings each mournful breaſt, 
And drop the nat'ral tear. 


III. 


For thee, my Bird, the tacred Nine, 
746 Who lov'd thy tuneful notes, ſhall joĩa 
| In thy tunereal verſe. 
ads My painful tz/k ſhall be to write 
| Thi eternal dirge which they indite, 


1 And hang it on thy herſe. 
tool IV. 
had In height of ſong, in beauty” s pride, 


r f By fell Grimalkin's claws he dy'd; 
; But vengeance ſhall have way; 
On pains and torture Pl! refine ; 
Yet, Matze!, that one death of thine 
His nine will ill depay. 
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| bs V. 
In vain I lov'd, in vain T mourn, 
My bird, who, never to return, 
| Is fled to happier ſhades; 
Where Leſbia's ſhall for him prepare 


The place moſt charming and moit fair 
Of all th' Elyſian glades 


Vis 


There ſhall thy notes in cypreſs grove 
Sooth wretched ghoits that dy'd for love. 
There hall rhy plaintive ftrain 
Lull impious Phædra's endleſs grief, 
To Procris yield ſome ſhort relief, 
And ſoften Dido's pain. 


LETTER CLV. 


London, July i. O. S. 1748. 


DEAR Bor, 
1 AM extremely well pleaſed with the couiſe of ſtudies whid 

Mr Harte informs me you are now in, and with the degree ou 
application which he aſſures me you have to them. It is youſſſhr fc 
intereſt to do fo, as the advantage will be all your own. My aer 
fection for you makes me both wih and endeavour that you mite, 
turn out well: and, according as you do turn out, I ſhall bean 
ther proud or aſhamed of you. But as to mere intereſt, in tMnen 
common acceptation of that word, it would be mine that yu Ne 
ſhould turn out ill; for you may depend upon it, that whatevhhicl 
you have from me ſhall be moſt exactly proportioned to your dea, 
ſert. Deſerve a great deal, and you thall have à great deal, i, 
deſerve little, and you ſhall have but little; and be good for nem. 
thing at all, and, I affure you, you ſhall have nothing at all. NalU 


Solid knowledge, as I have often told you, is the firſt aui He 
great foundation of your tuture fortune and character ; for wg 
never mention to you the too much greater points of religion an re; 
morality, becauſe I cannot poſſibly ſuſpect you as to either m 


then 


4 
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This ſolid knowledge you are in a fair way of acquie 
83 IS may, if you pleaſe ; ; and, I will add, that nobudy ever 
d the means of acquiring it more in their power than you 
ve. But remember, that manners muſt adorn knowledge, and 
both its way through the world. Like a great rough dia- 
ond, it may do very well in a cloſet, by way of curioſity, and 
o for its intrinſic value; but it will never be worn, nor ſhine, 
it is not polithed, It is upon this article, I conleſs, that I ſuſ- 
dt you the moſt, which makes me recur to it ſo often; for I 
ar that you are apt to ſhew too little attention to every body, 
d too much contempt to many. Be convinced, that there are 
) perſons io inſignificant and inconfiderable, but may, ſome time 
other, and in ſome thing or other, have it in their power to 
of uſe. to you; which they certainly will not, if you have 
ce ſhewn them contempt. Wrongs are often forgiven, but 
nte u pt never is. Our pride remembers it for ever. It implies 
diſcovery of weakneſſes, which we are much more careful to 
nceal than crimes. Many a man will confeſs his crimes to a 
mmon friend, but I never knew a man who would tell his filly 
akneſſes to his molt intimate one as many a friend will tell 
eg our faults without reſerve, who will not ſo much as hint at 
your follies : that diſcovery is too mortifying to our ſelt-love, ei- 
aher to tell another, or to be told of one's eli. You mult, there- 
mare, never expect to hear of your weakneſles, or your follles, 
: om any body but me; thoſe I will take pains to diſcover, and 
Whenever 1 do, ſhall tell you of them. 
Next to manners are exterior graces of perſon and addreſs; 
"hich adorn manners, as manners adorn Kiowiedge, To lay 
dear they pleaſe, engage, and charm, as they moit indiſgutably 
al „is ſaying, that one ſhould do every thing pothible to acquire 
"Wm. The gracefui manner of ſpeaking, is, particularly, what I 
all always hollow in your ears, as Hotſpur hollowed Mortimer 
a Henry IV; and, like him too, I have a mind to have a Staring 
 Wught to fay, /peat 4ifindtly and gracefully, and fend him you, 
WS replace your loſs of the unfortunate Marzel; who, by the way, 


Im told, ſpoke his language very diſtinctiy and gracefully. 
1PH a ; As 
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As by this time you muſt be able to write German tolera 
well, I deſire you will not fail to write a German letter, in d 
German character, once every fortnight, to Mr Grevenkqy 
which will make it more familiar to you, and enable me to judj 
how you improve in it, 

Do not forget to aniwer me the queſtions which I aſked y; 
a great while ago, in relation to the conititution of Saxony; 2 
alſo the meaning of tie words Land/auffii and Amptſaſſii. 

I hope you do not forget to inquire into the affairs of trade 2 
commerce, nor to get. the beſt accounts vou can, of the comn 
dities and manufactures, exports and imports of the ſeverai co 
tries where you may be, and their grois value. 

] would likewiſe have you attend to tie reſpective coins, go 

filver, copper, c. aud their value, compared wich our coin 
for which purpoſe, I would adviſe you to put up in a fepar: 
piece of paper, one piece of every kind, wherever you ſhal:! 
writing upon it the name and the value. Such a collection 
be curious enough in itielt; and that fort of knowledge will we 
very uſeful to you in your way of buſineſs, where the differe 
value of money often comes in queſtion, 

I am going to Cheltenham to-morrow, leſs for my heal 
which is pretty gond, than for the diflipation and amulement 
the journey. I hall ftay about a fortnight. Jo y 

L'Abbe Mably's Droit de Europe, which Mr Harte is ſo kl © 
as to ſend me, is worth your reading. Adieu, | 11 


an! 


car 
rt y 
| ile, « 

Cheltenham, July 6, O. S. 17946. rely 

Dax Bor, b. 
Sour ſchool-fellow, Lord Pulteney *, ſet out laſt week re 1 
riolland, and vill, I believe, be at Laiphs ſoon after tie, I 
letter: you will take care to be extremely civil to him, and eit 


Only child of the Right Hon, William Pulteney, Earl: cf 
Bath. He died before his father. 
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him any ſervice that you can while you ſtay there; let him 
d that I wrote to you to do ſo. As being older, he ſhould 
pw more than you; in that caſe, take pains to get up to him; 
if he does not, take care not to let him feel his inferiority. 
will find it out of himſelf without your endeavours; and that 


In , and leis forgiven, than avowealy to take pains to make a 
a feel a mortifying inferiority in knowledge, rank, fortune, 

, In the two laſt articles, it is unjuſt, they not being in his 
"2 ver; and in the firſt, it is both ill-bred and ill-natured. Goods 
2 ding, and good-nature, do incline us rather to hel) and raiſe 


ple up to ourlelves, than to mortify and depreſs them: and, 
rath, our own private intereſt concurs in 1t, as it is making 
U f . d I | 

> Wives ſo man y friends, inſtead of ſo many enemies. The con- 


"W:flary ingredient in the art of pleaſing ; they Hatter the ſelf. 
= or thoſe to whom they are ſhewn; they engage, they cap- 
e, more than things of much greater importance. The du» 
a of ſocial life, every man is abliced to diſcharge ; but the!e at- 
len ions are voluntary acts, the free-will offerings of good- breed- 
and good- nature; they are received, remembered, and re- 

ente as uch. Women, particularly, have a right to them: 
—— any omiſlion, in that reſpect, is down, right ill- breeding. 

1 Do you employ your Whole time in the moſt uſetul manner? 
J III 


d not mean, do you ſtudy ali day long? nor do I require it. 

I mean, do you make the molt of the reſpective allotments 
car time? While you ſtudy, is it with attention? When you 
rt yourſelf, is it with ſpirit? Your diverſions may, if you 
le, employ ſome part of your time very uſefully. It depends 
45. rely upon the nature of them. If they are futile and frivo- 
Pit is time worſe than loſt, fer they will give you an habit of 
ity. All gaming, field-ſports, and ſuch fort of amuſements, 
k re neither the underſtanding nor the ſenſes have the leaſt 
r te, I look upon as frivolous, and as the reſources of little minds, 
nd p either do not think, or do not love to think. But the plea- 


arl s of a man parts either flatter the ſenſes or improve the 


mind; 


not be helped: but nothing is more :nfultivg, more mortify- 


t practice of what the French call les Attentions, is a moſt. 
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mind; I hope, at leaſt, that there is not one minute of the d 
in which you do nothing at all. Inaction, at your age, is H. 
pardenable. | 2ed 

Tell me what Greek aid Latin books you can now read wife 
eaſe. Can you open Demoſthenes at a venture, and under if 
him ? Can you get through an Oration of Cicero, or a Satire 


Horace, without difficulty? What German book do you read Ml. 1 
make yourſelt maſter of that language? And what French buſh mo 
do you read for your amuſement ? Pray give me a particular air b. 
true account of all this; for I am not indifferent as to any Mt of 
thing that relates ta you. As for example; I hope you tui \ 
great care to keep your whole perſon, particularly your moin, . 
very clean: common decency requires it; beſides that vill (ar 
cleanlineſs is very conducive to health. But if you do not Mert 
your month exceſſively clean, by waſhing it carefully every mit 77: 


ing, and after every meal, it will not only be apt to imell, wie g 
1s very diſguſting, and indecent ; but your teeth will decay Wilery 
ach, which 1s both a great loſs and a great pain. A ſpn 
neſs of dreſs is alio very proper and becoming at your age: 
the negligence of it implies an indifference about plea 
which does not become a young fellow. To do whatever 
do at all to the utmoſt perfection, ought to be your aim, at | 
time of your life: if you can reach perfection, ſo much the! 
ter; but, at leaſt, by attempting it, you will get much nei 
than if you never attempted it at all. = 
Adicu! Speak gracefully aud diſtinetiy, if you intend toc 
| verſe ever with Yours. The 


P. S. As I was making up my letter, I received yours of 
Sth, N. S. I like your difſertation upon preliminary articles 
truces. Your definitions of both are true. Thele are matte 
which I would have you be maſter ; they belong to your f. 
department. But remembei too, that they are matters | 
which you will much oftener have occaſion to ſpeak than to wi 
and that, conſequently, it is full as neceflary to ſpeak gra"! 
ly and diſtinctly upon them, as to wrltg clearly and elegant) 
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no authority among the ancients, nor indeed among the mo- 
, for indiftin&t and ummtelligible- utterance... The oracles 
ed mean to be obſcure; but then it was by the ambiguity 
the exprefiion, and not by the inarticulation of the words. 
if people had not thought, at leaſt, they underſtood them, 
y would neither have frequented nor preſented them as they 
There was like wiſe among the ancients, and is ſtill among 


x. CL VI. 


moderns, a ſort of people called Ventriloqui, who ſpeak from 


ir bellies, or make the voice ſeem to come from ſome other 
t of the room than that where they are. But theſe Ventri- 
ui ſpeak very diſtinctly and intelligibly. The only thing, 
n, that I can find like a precedent for your way of ſpeak- 


(and I would willingly help yeu to one if I could) is the 
dern art de per/iſter, practiſed with great ſucceſs by the 


it maitres at Paris. This noble art contiſts in picking out 
ie grave, ſerious man, who neither underitands nor expects 
lery, and talking to him very quick, and in articulate ſounds; 
ile the man, who thinks that he either did not hear well, or 
end ſufficiently, fays, Monſieur or Plait-il 2 a hundred times; 
ich affords matter of much mirth to thoſe ingenious gentle- 
en. Whether you would follow this precedent. I ſubmit to 
Have you carried no Engliſh or French comedies or tragedies 
th you to Leiphg ? If you have, I inſiſt upon your reciting ſom® 


Tages of them every day to Mr Harte, in the moſt diſtin& 


d graceful manner, as if you were acting them upon a ſtage. 
The firſt part of my letter is more than an anſwer to your que- 
on concernlug Lord e | 


LET. 
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* LECFTER CIVIL 


London July 26, 0. 8. 1743. 


DEAR Boy, 


HRE are two ſorts of underſtandings; one of which hit 

ders a man for ever being conſiderable, and the other co 
monly makes him ridiculous ; I mean the lazy mind, and t 
trifling frivolous mind. Yours, L hope, is neither. They 1 
mind will not take the trouble of going to the bottom of x 
thing; but, diſcouraged by the firſt difficulties, (and every thit 
worth knowing or having is attended with ſome) ſtops ſhun lare 
contents itſelf with eaſy, and conſequently ſuperficial know led re 
and prefers a great degree of ignorance: to a ſmall degree trio 
trouble. Theſe people either think, or repreſent moſt things W's 4 
impoſſible; whereas few things are ſo, to induſtry and activiſſe®5 
But difficulties ſeem to them impoſſibilities, or atleaſt they p 
tend to think them ſo, by way of excuſe for their lazineſs. 
hour's attention to the ſame object is too laborious for then 
they take every thing in the light in which it firſt preſents 
ſelf, never conſider it in all its different views; and, in fh 
never think it thoreugh, The conſequence of this is, that wh 
they come to ſpeak upon theſe ſubjects before people who hb 
eonſidered them with attention, they only diſcover their own | mol 
norance and lazineſs, and lay themſelves open to anſwerst NG 
put them in confuſion. Do not then be diſcouraged by the “t 
difficulties, but contra audentior ito; and reſolve to go to !! 
bottom of all thoſe things which every gentleman ought to kud 
well. Thoſe arts or ſciences, which are peculiar to certain 
feſſions, need not be deeply known by thoſe who are not inte 
ed for thoſe profeſſions. As for inſtance, fortification and na! 
gation ; of both which, a ſuperficial and general knowle! 
ſuch as the common courſe of converſation, with a very lit 
_ inquiry on your part, will give you, is ſufficient, Though, 


128 


way, a little more knowledge of fortification may be of ſome 
to you; as the events of war, in ſieges, make many of the 
ms of that ſeience occur frequently ia common converſa- 
ns, and one would be ſorry to ſay, like the Marquis de Maſ- 


oſe things which every gentleman, independently of profeſſion, 
vid know, he ought to know well, and dive into all the 
pths of them : Such are languages, hiſtory, and geography 


you particularly, the conſtitutions, and the civil and mili- 


hidfW'y ſtate of every country in Europe. This, I confeſs, is a pret. 
hall large circle of knowledge, attended with ſome difficulties, 


edi requiring ſome trouble; which, however, an active and in- 


ee Ittrious mind will overcome, and be amply repaid. The tri- 


Vs and frivolous mind is always buſied, but to little purpoſe3 
takes little objects for great ones, and. throws away upon tri- 
oſs that time and attention, which only important things de- 

ve. Knicknacks, butterfles, ſhells, infects, &c. are the objects 
en their muſt ſerious reſearches. They contemplate the dreſs, 
5 Wt the characters, of the company they Keep. They attend 
hare to the decorations of a play, than to the ſenſe of it; and 
the ceremonies of a court, more than to its politics. Such an 


yWpioyment of time is an abſolute loſs of it. You have now, 
ni maſt, three years to employ, either well or ill, for, as I have 


tuen cold you, you will be all your life, what you ſhall be three 
ars hence. For God's ſake then reflect, will you throw away 
ſs time either in lazineſs, or in trifles? Or will you not rather 


nFÞploy every moment of it in a manner that muſt ſo ſoon re- 


od you with ſo much pleaſure, figure, and character? I cannot, 
enÞ':1] not doubt of your choice. Read only uſeful books; and 
F io quit a ſubject till you are thoroughly maſter of it, but read 
44 inquire on till then. When you are in company, briog the 
nverſation to ſome uleta! ſubjeRt, but a pot: e ef that compa- 
Points of hiſtory, matters of literature, the cuſtoms of par- 
or. II. ; C | ticular 
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fille, in Molier's Precieuſes Ridicules, when he bears of une 
mie Lune: Mais foi Cetoit bien une Lune toute entire. But 


cient and modern; philoſophy, rational logic, rhetoric ; and, 
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ticular countries, the ſeveral orders of knighthood, as Teutori 
Maltheſe, 8c. are ſurely better ſubjects of converfation than 1 
weather, dreſs, or fiddle-faddle ſtories, that carry no informatio 
along with them. The characters of Kings, and great men,: 
only to be l-arned in converſation ; for they are never air 
writ'en during their lives. This, therefore, is an entertaigin 
and inſtructive ſubject of converſation, and will likewiſe zi; 
you an opportunity of obſerving how very differently charadty 
are given, from the different paſſions and views of thoſe who 250 
them. Never be aſhamed nor afraid of aſking queſtions ; fer. 
they lead to information, and if you accompany them with ſen 
excuſe, you will never be reckoned an impertinent or rude qu 
ſtioner. All thoſe things, in the common courle of lite, depu 
entirely upon the manner; and in that reſpect the vulgar ſayin 
Bs true, That one man may better. ſteal a horſe, than anotbe 
look over the hedge, There are few things that may not be ſail 
in ſome manner er other; either in a ſyeming confidence or 
gentee] irony, or introduced with wit: and one great part 
the knowledge of the world confiits in knowing when, at 
where to make uſe of theſe different manners. The graces 
the perſon, the countenance, and the way of {peaking contribu 
ſo much to this, that Jam convinced, the very fame thing, (i 
by a genteel perſon, in an engaging way and gracefully and d 
ſtinctly ſpoken, would pleaſe ; which would ſhock, if utter 
out by an aukward figure, with-a ſallen ſerious counte na 
The poets always repreſent Venus as attended by the thi 
Graces, to intimate that even Beauty will not do without. 
think they ſhould have given Minerva three alſo ; for, witho, 
thera, I am ſure, learning is very unattractive. Invoke thei 

then, diſtiuctiy, to accompany all your words and motions. 
Adieu: 


1. 
u C 


ent 
t t. 


P. S. Since I wrote what goes before, I have received v0 
letter, of no date ; with the incloſed ſtate of the Pruffian force 
of Which, I hope, you havezkept a copy; this you ſhould la; 
8 fortefeuille, ard add to it all the ailitary eſtabliſmments i 
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on can get of other ſtates and kingdoms: the Saxon eſtabliſh- 
" ent you may, doibtleſ(s, eafily find. By the way, do not for- 
atioflet to ſend me anſwers to the queſtions which I Tent you ſome 
me ago, concerning both the civil and the eccleſiaſtical affairs 
Saxony. MW | | : 

Do not miſtake me, and think I only mean that you ſhould 
eak elegantly with regard to ſtyle, and the purity of language; 
t I mean; that you ſhould deliver and pronounce what you 
"Wy gracefully and diſtinctiy; for which purpoſe I will have you 
or Hequently read, very loud, to Mr Harte, recite parts of orations, 
nd ſpeak paſſages of plays. For, without a graceful and plea- 
g enunctition, all your elegancy of ftyle, in ſpeaking, is not 
orth one farthing. : 

I am very glad that Mr Lyttleton * approves of my new houſe, 
then particularly of my canonical + pillars. My buſt of Cicero is 
lag very fine one, and well preſerved ; it will have the beſt place 
Wn my library, unleſs at your return yan bring me over as good 
© WF modern head of your own ; which I ſhould ſtillzlike better. I 
gn tell yon, that I ſhall examine it as attearively as evet anti- 
wuary did an old one. | 

Make my compliments to Mr Harte, at whoſe recovery I rey 
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Lal dice. | 5 4 
1d he 
„ * Brother to the late Lord Lyttleton. by 
f James Brydges, Duke of Chandos, built a moſt magnificent 
head elegant houſe at Canons, about eight miles from London. 


was fuperbly furniſhed witn fine pictures, fl atues, &c. which, 
iſter his death, were fold by auction. Lord Cheſterfield purcha- 
Wd the hall pillars, the floor, and ſtair-caſe with double flights; 
ei hich are now in Cheſterficid. houſe, May-fair. _ | 
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2 LETTER: CXLVIIL hot 
es” e ilar 
London, * 2. O. &. 1748, be 

8 | 1 f Wi 

Dran Bor, | t 


UVAL, the jeweller, is arrived, I Ye was with me three 
four days ago. - You will eaſily imagine that I aſked him 
few queſt ions concerning you; ard I will give you the ſatisfac 
tion of knowing, that upon the whole, I was very well pleaie 
with the account he gave me. But, though he ſeemed to | 
much in your intereſt, yet he fairly owned to me, that your ui 
terance was rapid, thick, and ungraceful. I can add nothin 
to what I have already faid upon this ſubject; but I ci 
and do repeat the abſolute neceſſity of ſpeaking. diſtindl 
and gracefully, or elſe of not ſpeaking at all, and having 1 
eourſe to tigns. He tells me that you are pretty fat for one: 
pour age; this you ſhould attend to in a proper way; fi 
if, white very young, you ſhould grow fat, it would be troy 
bleſome, unn holefome, and ungraceful: you ſhould there 
fore, when you have time, take very ſtrong exerciſe, and in you 
diet avoid fattening things.“ All malt-liquors fatten, or at leaf 
bloat; and I hope you do not deal much in them. I look upufÞ® 
wine and water to be, in every reſpect, much wholeſomer. 
Duval ſays there is a great deal of very good company at Ma 
dame Valentin's, and at another Lady's, I think one Madame 
Ponce's, at Leipſig. Do you ever go to either of thoſe houſes, i 
leiſure times? It would not, in my mind, be amiſs if you did 
and would give you a habit of attentions ; they are a tributt 
which all women expect, and which all men, who would be 
well received by them, muſt pay. And, whatever the mind 
may be, manners, at leaſt are certainly improved by the compa 
ny of women of faſhion, 
I bave formegly told you, that you ſhould inform yourſelf d 
the ſeveral ordgrs, whether military or religious, of the reſpec 
tive countries where you may be. The Teutonic Order is the 


great 
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eat Order of Germany, of which I ſend you incloſed a ſhort ac- 
punt. It may ferve to ſuggeſt queſtions to you, for more parti- 
ilar inquiries as to the preſent ſtate of it; of which you ought 
be minutely informed. The Knights, at preſent, make vows, 
waich they obſerve none, except it be that of not marrying z 
d their only o jeck now, is to arrive, by ſeniority, at the Com- 
anderies in their reſpective provinces; which are, many of 
em, very lacrative, The Order of M altha is, by a very | few 
ers, prior to the Teutonic, and ewes its foundation to the 
me cauſes, Theſt Knights were firſt called Knights Hoſpita- 
rs of St John of Jeruſalem; then Knights of Rhodes; and, in 
je year 1530, Knights of Maltha, the Emperor Charles V. ha- 
ng granted them that iland, upon condition of their defending 
iſland of Sicily againft the Turks; which they effectually 
gi. L' Abbe de Ver tot has written the hiſtory of Maltha, but 
is the leaſt valus ble of all his works; and, moreover, too lon E 
r you to read. But there is a ſhort bilory of all the military 
ders whatioever, which I would adviſe you to get; as there is 
o of all the religious Orders; both which are worth your ha. 
creWÞ"g and conſultiug, whenever you meet with any of them in 
our way; as you will very frequently, in Catholic countries. 
eier my own part, I find that I remember things much better 
poſſO1en I recur to my books for them, upon ſome particular occa- 

on, tuan by reading them toute de ſuite, As for exawpie ; If 
vere to read the hiſtory of ali the military or religious Orders, 
ma; ularly, one atter another, the latter puts the former out of 
head; but when I read the biſtory ot any one, upon account 
it 9 having been the object of converſation or diſpute, I re- 
ueber it much better. It is the ſame in Geography, wh: re, 
Woking tor any particular place in the map, upon ſome particu» 
iner account, fixes it in one's memory for ever. I hope you have 


12070 out your maps by frequent uſe of that fort. Adieu: 
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A. ſhort ACCOUNT of the TEUTONIC ORDER. 


N the ages of ignorance, which is always the mother of ſup: 
{tition, it was thought not only juſt, but meritorious to prop: 
gate religion by fire and ſword, and to take away the lives ar 
properties of unbelievers. This enthnfiatſm produced the lever 
Croiſadves, in the I1th, 12th, and following centuries; the Mig. 
ject of which was, to recover the Holy Land out of the hands Met 
the Infide ls; who, by the way, were the lawful pofſeffors. Du 
Honeſt enthuſiaſts engaged in theſe Croiſadoes, from a mittake 
principle of religion, and from the pardons granted by the Pope 


for all the fins of thoſe pious adventurers: but many muMch 
Eknaves adopted theſe holy wars, in hopes of conqueſt and plunſc 
der. 8 : ich 
iter Godfrey of Bouillon, at the head of theſe knaves anWill, 

fools, had taken Jeruſalem, in the year 1099, Chriſtians of variſſſcht 
ous nations remained in that city; among the reſt, one g ich 
honeſt German, that took particular care of his countrymen nei 


came thitber in pilgrimages. He build a houſe for their recep 
tion, and an hoſpital dedieated to the Virgin. This little eſtahhbrs— 
bliſhment ſoon became a great one, by the enthuſiaſm of mani Gr 
+ confiderable people who engaged in it, in order to drive the See 
racens out of che Holy Land. This ſociety then began to takt G 
its firſt form; and its members were called Marian TentonidWhi 
Knights. Marian, trem their chapel, ſacred to the Virgin . 
ry; Teutonic, from the German, or Teuton, who was the autho 
of it ; and Knights, from the wars which they were to carry v 
againſt the Intidels, 

Theſe Knights behaved themſelves ths bravely, at firſt, that 
Duke Frederic of Suabia, who was General of the German at 
my, in the Holy Land, ſent, in the year 1197, to the Emperor h3 
Henry VI. and Pope Celeſtin III. to defire that this brave avdf « 
charitable fraternity might be incorporated 1 into a 1egular Orcerii 
of Knighthood ; which was accordingly done, and rules and aft p. 
particular habit were given hens r Knig-- of noble, 

lies, 
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zilies, were at firſt created, by the King of ſeruſalem, and o- 


VII 


der was Henry Walpot, of a noble family upon the Rhine: 
is Order ſoon began to operate in Europe; drove all the Pa- 
ns out of Pruſſia, and took poſſeſſion of it. Soon after, they 
tLivonia and Courland, and invaded even Ruſſia, where they 
roduced the Chriſtian religion. In 1519, they elected Albert 
arguis of Brandenburgh tor their Grand Maſter ; who, turning 
eſtant, ſoon afterwards took Pruſſia from the Order, and 
et it for himſelf, with the conſent of Segiſmund, king of Po- 
d, of whom it was to hold. He then quitted his Grand-Ma- 
rhjp, aud made hunſelf Hereditary Duke of that country, 
th is thence called Ducal Pruflia. This Order now contiits 
welve Provinces ; viz, Alſatia, Auſtria, Coblentz, and Etich; 
ich are the four under the Prutfian | juriſdiction: Franconia, 

de, Bieſſen Weitphalia, Lorrain, Thuringia, Saxony, and U. 


ch now pollels all that the Order had in Utrecht. Every one 
theſe provinces have their particular Commanderies ; and the 
t ancient of thele Commandeurs is called the Commundery 
wncial. Theie twelve Commandelrs are all ſubordiuate to 
au Grand Maſter oi Germany, as their Chief, and have the ri vht 
lecting the Grand Maſter. The Elector of . is at pre- 
t Grand Batre. 

his Order, feunded by lan Chriſtian zeal, upon the 


ng, by the weakneſs and 1guorance of the times; acquired 


ly great poſſeſſions, of which they juſtly loſt the greateſt 


t, by their ambition and cruelty, which made then feared 
nat hated by all their neighbours. | 
ar e 4 
ron have this moment received your letter of the 4th, N. S. and 
odr only time to tell you, that I can by no means agree 40 your 
el ung off your hair. Jam very ſure that your. head-achs c an- 
proceed from thence. And as for the pimples upon your 
ed N are only owing to the n of the ſcaſon; and con'e. 
quently 


er Princes then in the army. The firſt Grand Maſter of this 


cht; which eight are of the German quritliction. The 


ti-chriſtian principles of violcuce and perſecution, ſoon grew 
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quently will not laſt long. But your own hair is, at your ag 
ſuch an ornament, and a wiz, however well made, ſuch a 0 
guiſe, that I will, upon no account whatſoever have you cut 
your hair. Nature did not give it you for nothing, fill leſs; 
cauſe you the head-ach. Ar Elliot's hair grew 10 ill and buh 
that he was in the riglit to cut it off. But you have not d 
ſame reaſon. 0 


our 
et: 
lo v 
I ye 
we 
d f 
re 1 
LEE ; | 17 
LETTER CLIX. effi 
fur: 

London, Auguft 23. O. S 1748MWpoi 


ſes, 


- 


Dran Bor, | | 

OUR friend Mr Eliot has dined with me twice fince I ſeq 

turned hither; and I can ſay with truth, that while 1 haWMale, 
the ſcals, I never examined or fifted a ſtate priſoner, with do 
much care and curioſity, as I did him. Nay, I did more; nu 
contrary to the laws of this country, I gave him in ſome mannaſſficie 
the Vzeſtion ordinary and extraordinary; and I have ioluiÞ n 
Piealure in teliing you, that the rack, which I put him to, di cou 
not extort from him one ſingle word that was not ſuch erf. 
willed to hear of you, I heartily congratulate you upon ſuct 1 
an advantageous teſtimony, from ſo creditable a witneſs. Laich 
Ault d laudato vir, is one of the greateſt pleaſures and honounWy v 
a. re tional being can nave; may you long continue to deſerve i am 
Your averſion to drinking, and your dithke ro gaming, while m 
Mr VAliot aſſures me are both very ſtrong, give me the greatciul | 
Joy imaginable for your fake : as the former would ruin boi th 
your conititution and underſtanding, and the latter your foriuntion 
and character. Mr Harte wrote me word ſome time ago, a the 
Mr Eliot confirms it now, that you employ your pin-money iſſe B 
Avery different manner from that in which pin-meney is comaty 
monly javiſhed: Not in gew-gaws and baubles, but in buyinren 
oO and uieful books, "This is an excellent ſymptom, and gon a 
me very good hopes. Go on thus, my dear boy, but for he ly 1 


$0 next years, and 1 ak uo more. tou muſt then make ſuch en 
a 5 ul 


— 
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gure, and ſuch a fortune in the world, as I wiſh you, and as I 
«taken all theſe pains to enable you to do. After that time, 


it you will not then pleaſe to be ſo at all. The ignorant and 
weak only are idle; but thoſe who have once acquired a 
xd ftock of knowledge, always deſire to increaſe it. Know- 
ze is like power, in this reſpect, that thoſe who have the 
are moſt deſirous of having more. It does not clog, by 
eſuon, but increaſes deſire; which is the caſe of very few 
UUTCS. 

pon receiving this congratulary letter, and reading your own 


are of them you owe to Mr Harte's care and attention; and 
equently, that your regard and affection for ham wuit in- 
ale, if there be room for it, in proportion as you reap, which 
do daily, the fruits of his labours. 

% muſt not, however, conceal from you, that there was one 
male in which your own witneſs, Mr Eliot, faultered; tor, 


ine my queſtioning him home, as to your manner of ſpeaking, 


di could not ſay that your utterance was either diſtinct or 
as eeful. 1 have already ſaid ſo much to you upon this point, 
lucWt I can add nothing. I will therefore only repeat this truths 
aiich is, That if you will not ſpeak diſtinctly and gracefully, no- 
out will deſire to hear you. 

e iti am glad to learn that Abbe Mably's Droit Public de ! Eu- 
niehe makes a part of your evening amuſements. It is a very 

tel book, and gives a clear deduction of the affairs of Europe, 

thn the treaty of Munſter to this time. Pray read it with at- 

union, and with the proper maps; always recurring to them 

ar the ſeveral countries or towns yielded, taken, or reſtored, 

y oe Bougeant's third volume will give you the beſt idea of the 

onFaty of Munſter, and open to you the ſeveral views of the bel- 

1nFrent and contracting parties; and there never were greater 

wen at that time. The Houſe of Auſtria, in the war immedi- 
Fly preceding that treaty, intended to make itſelf abſolute in 


uc empire, and to overthrow the rights of the reſpective ſtate 


low you to be as idle. as ever you pleaſe ; becauſe I am ſure 


ies, I am ſure that it mult naturally occur to you, how great 
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have you be not ouly attentive, but uſeful, by ſetting hin 
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of it. The view of France was, to weaken and diſmember A 


Houle of Auſtriz, to ſuch a degree, as that it ſhonld no longer ju 
a counterbalance to that of Bourbon. Sweden wanted po 
ſions upon the continent of Germany, not only to ſupply the 


cb ſlities of its own poor and barren country, but like wiſe to 


the balance in the empire between the Houſe of Auſttia 
the States. The Houle of Brandenburg wanted to aggrad en, 
itſelf by piifering in the fire; changed ſides eccafionally, 8 f 
made a good bargain at laſt; for I think it got, at the pe gh. 
Niue or ten biſhoprics ſeculariſed. So that we may date, i" * 
the treaty of Munſter, the decline of the Houſe of Auttri, MF * 
great power of the Houle of Bourbon, and the aggrand:zm 
ei that of Brandenburg: and I am much miſtaken if it! 
where it is now. FS | 

Make my compliments to Lord Pulteney; to whom I w. 


caſe he wants it) a good example of application and tempera * 
I begin to believe, that, as I ſhall be proud of you, others OC 
be proud too of imitating you. Thoſe expectations of mſſ* * 
ſeem now ſo well grounded, that my diſappoiatment, and fff: © 

aul. 


Jequently my anger, will be fo much the greater if they | | 
dut, as things ſtand now, I am moſt affectionately and tendaſſſÞ' >: 
Yours, . | 


SPETTEK URL. 

| Ms | 

London, Auguſt 30. O. S. 17: A 

DEar Bor, f 8 
* OUR reflections upon the conduct of France, from the t 5 
ty of Munſter to this time, are very juſt; and I arm ' . 
glad to find, by them, that you not only read, but that you thi #3 
and reflect upon what you read. Mauy great readers lcadti of 


memories, without exerciling their judgwents; and make L | 
per- rooms of their heads, inſtead of furniſhing them uieti i 
| 2 0 


ex. LETTERS TO HIS SON, 6r- 


„arc heaped upon facts, without order or diſtinction, and 
-« 8 juſtly be ſaid to compoſe that 


b 

Pot 

he —Rudis indigeſtaque moles 
el Len Aan chaos. 

ia 


an, then, in the way of reading that you are in; take no-“ 
„ e for granted, upon the bare authority of the author; but 
pe zh and conſider, in your own mind, the probability of the 
and the juitneſs of the rcfle tions. Conſult different au- 
upon the jame facts, and form your opinion upon the 
enter or ledlec degree of probability ariſing from the whole; 
* ich, in my mind, is the utmoſt ſtretch of hiſtorical faith; 

tainty (I fear) not behig to be found. When an hiſtorian 
ue ends to give you the cauſes and motives of events, compare 
un e cauſes, and motives with the chara ers and intereſts of 
ri Parties concerned, and judge for yourſelf, whether they cor- 
ud or nor. Conſider whether you cannot aſſigu others 
e probable; and in that examination, do not deſpiſe fone 
1 nean aud trifling cauſes of the actions of great men; tor 
yh arivus and inconſiſtent is human nature, ſo ſtrong and ſo 
ade s able arg our pallions, fo flnctuating are gur wills, and 1a 

en are cur minds influenced by the accidents of our bodies, 
Every man is more the man of the day, than a regular and 
WR character. The beſt have ſomething bad, and 
ething little; the werſt have ſomething good, and ſome- 
es lomethlug great; for I do not believe what Velleius Pa- 
alus (for tue lake of laping a pietty thing) ſays of Scipio, 
iuibil nou taudandium aut fecit, aut dixit, aut ſenfit. AS tor 
reflections of Hiſtorians, wich which they think it neceflary 
ate; d their hiftcries, or at leaſt to conclude their chapteis 
1 4 which, in the French hlitories, are always introduced with 


a implicitly upun the credit of the author, but analy ze en 
rielf, and judge whether they are true or not. | 
Bat, to 720021 to the Pons. of France, from which I have di. 


— 


3 


at it eſt vrai, aud in the Englith, / true it is) do not adept. 
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_ greſſed :—You have certainly made one farther reflection, of 
advantage which France has, over and above its abilities in 
cabinet, and the ſkill of its negociators; which is (if I my toe 
the expreſſion) its /o/eneſs, continuity of riches and power wing 
in itſelf, and the nature of its government. Near twenty an 
lions of people, and the ordinary revenue of above thirteen 
lions Sterling a-year, are at the abſolute diſpoſal of the Cra 
This is what no other power in Europe can ſay ; fo that di 
ent powers muſt now unite to make a balance againſt Fran 
which union, though formed upon the principle of their 
mon intereſt, can never be ſo intimate as to compoſe a mach 
ſo compact and {imple as that of one great kingdom, direct 
one will, and moved by one intereſt, The Allied Powers 
we have conſtantly ſeen) have, beſides the common and der 
red object of their alliance, ſome ieparate and concealed vi 
to which they often ſacrifice the general one; which mil 
them either directly or indirectly, pull different ways. Ti 
the deſign upon Toulon failed in the year 1706, only from 
ſecret view ef the Houſe of Auſtria upon Naples; which mi 

the Court of Vienna, notwithſtanding the repreſentati 

of the other Allies to the contrary, fend to Naples the 12, 
men that would have done the buſineſs at Toulou. In this! 

war too, the tame cauſes had the ſame effects: the Queen co: 

Hungary, in ſecret, thought of nothing but recovering SileWwc: 

and what fhe had loft in Italy; and therefore never {ſent cr 

that quota, which ſhe promiſed, and we paid for, into FlandeWen | 

but left that country to the Maritime Powers to defend as H. 

could. The king of Sardinia's real object was Savona, and {row 

the Riviera di Ponente; for which reaſon he concurred ſo lai: 

y in the invaſion of Provence; where the Queen of Hung: 


likewiſe, did not ſend one third of the force ſtipulated + enge 
ſed as ſhe-was, bv her oblique views upon the plunder of Md b 
noa, and the recovery of Naples. Inſomuch that the expe ſip 
into Provence, which would have diftrefled France to the greiuitri 
#6 degree, and have cauſed a great detachment from their 2 hi 


* 


OL 
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Flanders, failed ſhamefully, for want of every thing neceſſary 
its ſucceſs. Suppoſe, therefore, any four or five powers, who, 
together, ſhall be equal, or even a little ſuperior in riches and 
nzth, zo that one power againſt which they are united; the 
antage will {till be greatly on the fide of that fingle power, 
ruſe it is but ene. The power and riches of Charles V. were, 
meinſelves, certainly ſuperior to thoſe of Francis I.; and yet, 
on the whole, he was not an overmatch for him. Charles V.'s 
ninions, great as they were, were ſcattered and remote from 
other; their conſtitutions different; and wherever he did 
t refide, diſturbances aroſc : whereas the compactneſs of France 


nvinced me of the abſurdity of the treaty of Hanover, in 1925, 
tween France and England, to which the Dutch afterwards 
vieſccded ; for it was made upon the apprehenſions, either real or 
miletended, that the marriage of Don Carlos with the eldeſt 
Ii chduccheſs, now Queen of Hungary, was ſettled in the treaty 
n MW Vienna, of the ſame year, between Spain and the late Empe- 
mT Charles VI.; which marriage, thoſe conſummate ' politicians 
:il$d, would revive in Europe the exorbitant power of Charles V. 
2% Im ſure, I heartily with it had; as, in that cate, there had 
is Nen, what there certainly is not now, one power in Europe 
en counterbalance that of France; and then the Maritime 
levers would, in reality, have held the balance of Europe in 
ir hands. Even ſuppoſing that the Auſtrian power would 
deen have been an overmatchi for that of France (which, by the 
uy, is not clear) the weight of the Maritime Powers, then 
0 Wrown into the ſcale of France, would infallibly have made the 
ance at leaſt even, In which caſe too, the moderate ef- 
is of the Maritime Powers, on the fide of France, would 
we been ſufficient ; whereas, now, they are obliged to exhauſt 
Id beggar themſelves; and that too ineffectually, in hopes 
ſipport the ſhattered, beggared, and inſufficient Houſe of 
uſtria. > 

This has been a long political diſſertation; but I am informed 
'OL, II. =: | that 


de up the difference in the ſtrength. This obvious reflection 
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that political ſubjects are your favourite ones; which I am ol; 
of, conſidering your deſtination. You do well to get your u 
terials all ready, before you begin your work. As you buy, x 
(I am told) read, books of this Kind, I will point out two, 
three for your purchaſe and peruſal ; I am not ſure that I la 
not mentioned them before; but that is no matter, if you ha 


hs 25 D. 
not got them. Memoires pour ſervir a Hiſtoire du 17ieme Ste] . 
is a moſt uſeful book for you to recur to, for all the facts 4 1 


chronology of that century: it is in four volumes octavo, 2 
very correct and exact. If I do not miſtake, I have formerly! 
commended to you Les Memoires du Cardinal de Rety ; huy 
ver, if you have not read them, pray do, and with the attenty 
which the deſerve. You will there tind the beſt account gi 
very intereſting period of the minority of Lewis XIV, 7 


characters are drawn ſhort, but in a ſtrong and magcerly m iy 
ner; and the political reflections are the only juit aud practi 6 
ones that I ever ſaw in print: they are well worth your tran 1 
bing. Le Commerce des Anciens, par Monſieur Huct Ewe, r 
A' avranche, in one little volume octavo, is worth your Perun. 
as commerce is a very conſiderable part of political knowicd 5 
I need not, I am ſure, ſuggeſt to you, when you read the cou 2 in 


of Commerce, either of the ancients or of tne mioderns, to fol. 
it upon your map; for there is no other way. of remember in 
Geography correctly, than by looking perpetually in the erm 
for the places one reads of, even though une Knows before prei angu 
nearly, where they are. | byes 

Adieu! As all the accounts which I receive of you griiiffeopl 
better and better, fo I grow more and more affRiona;Mhart 1 
Yours. | 
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LETTER CLXL 


London, September 5. O. S. 1748. 


Dear Box, 

HAVE received yours, with the encloſed German letter to 
Mr Grevenkop, which he aſſures me is extremely well writ. 
n, conſidering the little time that you have applied yourſelf to 
at language. As you have now got over the moſt difficult 
art, pray go on diligently, and make yourſelf abſolutely ma- 
er of the reſt. Whoever does not entirely poſſeſs a language, 
ill never appear to advantage, or even equal to himſelf, either 
ſpeaking or writing it. His ideas are fettered, and ſeem im- 
erle ct or confuſed, if he is not maiter of all the words aud phra- 
5 neceſſary to expreſs them. I therefore deſire, that you will 
ot fail writing a German letter, once every fortnight, to Mr 
revenkop ; which will make the writing of that language fa. 
liar to you: and, moreover, when you fſhali have left Germa- 
y, and be arrived at Turin, I thall require you to write even to 


ave with difficulty learned. I likswiſe deſire, that while you 
re in Germany, you will take all opportunities of converting in 
erman, which is the only way of knowing that, or any other 
anguage, accurately. You will alſo deſire your German maſter 

o teach you the proper titles and ſubſcriptions to be uſed to 
g:9Fcople of all ranks; which is a point ſo material, in Germany, 
Mat I have known many a letter returaed unopened, becauſe 

e title in twenty has been omitted in the direction. 

St Thomas' day now draws near, when you are to leave Sax- 
ny and go to Berlin; and I take it for granted, that if any thing 
$ yet wanting to complete your knowledge of the ſtate of that 
lectorate, you will not fail to procure it before you go away. 
do not mean, as you will eaſily believe, the number of church- 
„ pariſhes, or towns; but I mean the conſtitution, the reve- 
nes, the troops, and the trade of that Electorate. A few que- 
D 2 tions, 


2 in German; that you may not forget, with eaſe, what you 
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tions, ſenſibly aſked, of ſenſible people, will proeure you the ne 
ceſſary informations; which I defire you will enter in your lit 
book, Berlin will be entirely a new ſcene to you, and I Ia 

upon it, in a manner, as your firſt ſtep into the great wort 
take care that ſtep be not a falſe one, and that you do not {un 
ble at the threſhold. You will there be in more compauy tigen, 
you have yet been; manners and attentions will theretcret 
more neceflary. Pleaſing i in company, is the only way of beit 
pleaſed in it yourſelf, Senſe and knowledge are the firit and n 
ceflary foundations for pleaſing in company; but they will 
no means do alone, and they will never be perfectly welcont 
if they aro not accompanied with manners and attentions. 1ofWion | 
will beſt acquire theſe by frequenting the companies of propiiMned, 
of faſtion; but then you muſt reſolve to acquire them, in throm 
companies, by proper care and obſervation ; for IJ have knot tr. 
people, who, though they have frequented good compary re { 
their lifetime, have done it in fo inattentive and unoblerving Wert: 
manner, as to be never the better for it, and to remain as di ng 
greeable, as aukward, and as vulgar, as if they had never leWaw 
auy ferſon of faſnion. When you go into good company Hole 
good company is meant the people of the firſt faſhion of rat 
place) oblerve careſully their turn, their manners, their addrein bl: 
and conform your own to them. But this is not all neither; Mh.. 
deeper itil; obſerve their characters, and pry, as far as you che 
into both their hearts and their heads. Seek for their particurhe 
merit, their predominant paſſion, or their prevailing weak: MRec 
and you will then know what to bait your hook with, to cave 
then. Man is a compoſition ef ſo many, and ſuch various inge a 
Gients, that it requires both time and care to analyze him: der 
thouph we have all, the fame ingredients in our general compithe 
fition, as reaſon, will, paſſions, and appetites; yet the diflercaſ(eha 
proportions aud combinations of them, in each individual, pun 
Cuce that infinite variety of characters, which, in ſame partiyMact 
lar or other, did inguiſhes every individual from ancther. RecA a 
ought to direct the whole, but ſeldom does. And he who wh. 
dielles himſelf ingly to REES man's realon, without end is t 
VOul; 


Purlr 
to | 


e Huring to engage his heart in his intereſt alſo, is no more like- 
lil to ſucceed, than a man who ſhould apply enly to a King's no- 
inal Minifter, and neglect his favourite. I will recommend 
your attentive peruſal, now you are going into the world» 
o beoks, which will let you as much into the characters o 
jen, as books can do. I mean, Les XReflexions Morales de Mon- 
eur de 1a Rochefoucault, and Les Caraateres de la Bruyere - 
ut remember, at'the ſame time, that I only recommend them 
5 you as the beſt general maps, to aſſiſt you in your journey, and 
ot as marking out every particular turning and winding that 
ou will meet with. There, your own ſagacity and obſerva- 
ion muſt come to their aid. La Rochefoucault is, I know, bla- 
ed, but I think without reaſon, for deriving all our actions 
hom the ſource of ſelf-love. For my own part, I ſee a great deal 
our truth, and no harm at all, in that opinion. It is certain, that 
e ſeek our own happineſs in every thing we do; and it is as 
e ercain, that we can only find it in doing well, and in conform- 
ag all our actions to the rule of right reaſon, which is the great 
cel: of Nature. It is only a miſtaken ſelf. love that is a blame- 
le motive, when we take the immediate and indiſcriminate 
uretiicarion of a paſſion, or appetite, for real happineſs. But am 
blame able, if I do a good action, upon account of the happineſs 
ch that honeſt conſciouſneſs will give me? Surely not. On 
ie contrary, that pleaſing conſciouſneſs is a proof of my virtue. 
Ihe reflection, which is the mot cenſured in Monſieur de la 
Rechefoucault's book, as a very- ill-natured one, is this; Or 
trouve dans le matheur de ſor meilleur ami, quelque choſe qui 
e deplait pas. And why not? Why may I not feel a very ten- 
Wider and real concern for the misfortune of my ſriend, and yet at 
the ſame time feel a pleaſing conſciouſneſs at my having diſ- 
charged my duty to him, by comforting and afiſling him to the 
u'molt of my power in that misfortune ? Give me but virtuous 
actions, and I will not quibble and chicane about the motives. 
And I will give any body their choice of theſe two truths, 
which amount to the ſame thing; He, who loves himſelf beſt, 
is the honeſteſt man: or, The hioneſteſt man loves himſelf beſt. 
D 3 | The 
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The characters of la Bruyere are pictures from the life; maß 
of them finely drawn, and highly coloured. Furniſh your win 
with them firſt, and when you meet with their likeneſs, as v0 
will every day, they will ſtrike you the more. You will compar 
every feature with the original: and both will reciprocally he! 
you to diſcover the beauties and the blemiſhes. 

As women are a conſiderable, or at leaſt a pretty numerous 
part of company; and as their ſuffrages go a great way towaid 
eſtabliſking a man's character, in the faſhionable part of th: 
world (which is of great importance to the fortune ard figure Es 
propoſes to make in it) it is neceſſary to pleaſe them. I willſt v 
therefore, upon this ſubject, let you into certain Arrana, thaerſta 
will be very uſeful for you to know, but which you muſt, wid io, 
the utmoſt care conceal; and never ſeem to know. Womeiſiſſhe, 1 
then, are only children of a larger growth; they have an enter hie) 

taining tattle, and ſometimes wit; but for ſolid reaſoning, goolliſfe<p 
ſenſe, I never knew in my life one that had it, or who reaſoneſſy t! 
or acted conſequentially for four-and-twenty hours togeti*: th 
Some little paſſion or humour always breaks in upon their belWle 
reſolutions. Their beauty neglected or controverted, their agWnore 
Increaſed, or their ſuppoſed underſtandings depreciated, inftanthſWan 
kindles the little paſſions, and overturns any ſyſtem of con r cr 
quential conduct, that in their moſt reaſonable moments theyMWute! 
might have been capable of forming. A man of ſenſe only tr. Ito d 
fles with them, plays with them, humours and flatters them, Mer 
he does with a ſprightly, forward child; but he neither conſultWuic] 
them about, nor truſts them with ſerious matters; though bin. 
often makes them believe that he does both; which is the thin but 
in the world that they are proud of; for they love mightily f freſe 
be dabbling in buſineſs (which, by the way, they always ſpoil) mo! 
and deing juſtly diſtruſtful, that men in general look upon then ver 
in a trifling light, they almoſt adore that man, who talks my mo! 
ſeriouſly to them, and who ſeems to conſult and truſt them: ¶ knc 
ſay, who ſeems ; for weak men really do, but wiſe ones only ſeen thi: 
to'do it. No flnttary is either too high or too low for them. hat 
They will greedily ſwallow the higheſt, and gratefully "Y 0. 
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the loweſt; and you may ſafely flatter any woman, from her 
derftanding, down to the exquiſite taſte of her fan. Women 
ho are either indiſputably beautiful, or indiſputably ugly, are 
t flattered upon the ſcore of their underſtandings: but thote 
ho are in a ſtate of mediocrity, are beſt flattered upon their 
auty, or at leaſt their graces; for every woman, who is not 
rou/olutely ugly, thinks herſelf handſome; but not hearing often 
at ſhe is ſo, is the more grateful, and the more obliged to the 
w who tell her ſo: whereas a decided and conſcious beauty 
oks upon every tribute paid to her beauty only as her due; 
ut wants to ſhine, and to be conſidered on the fide of her un- 
erſtanding: and a woman who is ugly enough to know that ſhe - 
io, knows that the has nothing left for it but her underſtand- 
ens, which is, conſequently, (and probably in more ſenſes than 
ethhne) her weak fide. 
29d cep inviolably, if you would not, like Orpheus, be torn to pieces 
1ed y the whole ſex: on the contrary, a man, who thinks of living 
zehn the great world, muſt be gallant, polite, and attentive to 
elle e the women. They have, from their weakneſs of men, 
gt ore or leſs influence in all courts: they abſolutely ſtamp every 
i nan's character in the bear monde, and make it eithei current 
or cry it down, and ſtop it in payments. It is, therefore, abſo- 
WW utely neceſlary to manage, pleaſe, and flatter them; and never 


"Ft difcover the lealt marks of contempt, which is what they ne- 


Mer lorgive : but in this they are not iingular, for it is the ſame 
wih men; who will much ſooner forgive an injuſtice than an 
inſult. Every man is not ambitious, or covetous, or patiienate 
but every man has pride enough in his compoſition to feel and 
relent the leaſt flight and contempt. Remember, therefore, 
molt carefully to conceal your contempt, however juſt, where- 
ver you would not make an implacable enemy. Men are much 
more unwilling to have their weakneſſes and their imperfections 


M think bim filly, ignorant, or even ill-bred, or aukward, he will 
hate you more, and longer, than if you tell him plainly, that 
you think him a rogue. Never yield to that temptation, which 


D 4 to 


But theſe are ſecrets, which you mutt 
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to moſt young men is very ſtrong, of expoſing other people 
weakneſſes and infirmities, for the ſake either of diverting th 


company, or of ſhewing your own ſuperiority. You may get U a 
laugh on your fide by it for the preſent; but you will make eng thi 
mies by it for ever; and even thoſe who laugh with you tber ha 


will, upon reflection, fear, and conſequently hate you: belid 
that it is ill-natured; and a good heart deſires rather to concez 
than expoſe other people's weakneſſes or misfortunes. If yo 
have wit, uſe it to pleaſe, and not to hurt: you may ſhine, lik 
the ſun in the temperate Zones, without ſcorching. Here it 
wiſhed for; under the line it is dreaded. ers, 
Theſe are ſome of the hints, which my long experience in Ha 
great world enables me to give you; and which, if you atteM... 
to them, may prove uſeful to you in your journey through it. Rue 
wiſh it may be a proſperous one; at leaſt, I am ſure that it wulſh;e 
be your own fault if it is not. ad \ 
Make my compliments to Mr Harte, who, I am very ſorry y m 
hear, is not well. I hope by this time he is recovered. Adicv tem 


LETTER CLXII. ; 5 wa 

| dort l 

London, September 13. O. S, 174% Nenſe 

| dn a] 

DAR Box, A 


HAVE more than once recommended to you the memaires d thin 

the Cardinal de Retz, and to attend particularly to the po. ho n 
tical reflections interſperſed in that excellent work. Iwill nn ti 
preach a little upon two or three of thoſe texts. 

In the diſtuibances at Paris, Monſieur de Beaufort, who v2 
a very popular, tbough a very weak man, was the Cardinals 
tool with the populace. Proud of his popularity, he was alwa); 
for aſſembling the people of Paris together, thinking that ne 
made a great figure at the head of them. The Cardinal, who 
was factious enough, was wiſe enough, at the ſame time, to a- 
void gathering the people together, except when there was oc- 
caſion, and when he had ſomething particular for them to do- 


However, 
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me owever, he could not always check Monſieur de Beaufort; 
ho having aſſembled them once very unneceſſarily, and with- 
ti any determined object. they ran riot, would not be kept 
eu thin bounds by their leaders, and did their cauſe a great deal 
f harm; upon which the Cardinal obſerves moſt judiciouſly, 
ve Monſieur de Beaufort ne ſcavoit pas, que qui aſſemble le 
euple Pement. It is certain, that great numbers of people, met 
ogether, animate each other, and will do ſomething either good 
Air bad, but ofcener bad: and the reſpective individuals, who 
i Were ſeparately very quiet, when met together in num- 
ers, grow tumultuous as a body, and ripe for any miſchief that 
y be pointed out to them by the leaders; and, if their leaders 
ve no buſineſs for them, they will find ſome for themſelves. 
+ Whe Demagogues, or leaders of popular factions, ſhould there- 
ure be very careſul not to aſfemble the people unneceſſarily, 
ad without a ſettled and well-confidered object. Beſides that. 
y making thoſe popular aſſemblies too frequent, they make 
eo tem likewiſe too familiar, and conſequently leſs reſpected by 
heir enemies. Obſerve any meetings of people, and you will 
ways find their eagerneſs and impstuoſity riſe or fall in pro- 
portion to their numbers; when the numbers are very great, all 
enſe and reaſon ſeem to ſubſide, and one tudden frenzy to ſeize 
pn all, even the cooleſt of them. 
Another very juſt obſervation of the Cardinal's is, That the 
i hings which bappen in our times, and which we ſee ourſelves, 
do not ſurpriſe us near ſo much as the things which we read of 
Win times pat, thengh not in the leaſt more extraordinary; and 
adds, that he is perſuaded, that, when Caligula made his horſe 

25 Conſul, the people of Rome, at that time, were not greatly 
SWurpriied at it, having neceſſarily been in ſome degree prepared 
r it, by an inſenſible gradation of extravagancies from the ſame 
10 Nuarter. This is ſ@ true, that we read every day, with aſto- 
o ichment, things which we ſee every day without ſurpriſe. We 
1 Nonder at the intrepidity of a Leonidas, a Codrus, and a Cur- 
M's; and are not the leaft ſurpriſed to hear of a 2a-captain 
150 hasblown up his ſhip, his crew, and himſelf, that they might 
D 5 not 
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not fall into the hands of the enemies of his country. I cam ist: 
help reading of Porſenna and Regulus, with ſurprite and rey 
rence : and yet I remember that I ſaw, without either, the e em 
cution of Shepherd &, a boy of eighteen years old, who intent 
to ſhoot the late King, and who would have been pardonec, ut 
he would have exprefled the leaſt ſorrow for his intended crinÞÞ. c 
but, on the contrary ke declared, That, if he was pardoned, th 
would attempt ii again; that he thought it a duty which Nan 
owed his country; and that he died with pleaſure for having e 
deavoured to perform it. Reaſon equals Shepherd to Regul 
but prejudice, and the recency of the fact, makes Shepherd 
common maletactor, and Regulus a hero. | Dr 
Examine carefully, and conſider all your not ions of things; M1 
nal) ze them, and diſcover their component parts, and tee it |; 
bit and prejudice are not the principal ones; weigh the matte * 
upon which you are to form your opimon, in the equal and 1! BY 
partial ſcales of reaſon. It is not to be conceived how mer 


people, capable ct reaſoning if they would, live and die in Ka 
thouſand errors, from lazineſs: they will rather adopt the pre BY 
Judices of others, than give themſelves the trouble of formir Ip 
opinions of their own, They lay things, at firit, becaule oth: 85 
pecple have ſaid them, and then they perſiſt in them, becau 2 
they have faid them themſelves. 12 


The laſt obſervation, that I fiall now mention of the Cad Ma 
© e 5. 11 
nal's, is, That a ſecret is more eaſily kept by a good mu 


Aa 
people, than one commonly imagines.” Ey this he means aft = 
cret of importance, among People intereſted in the keeping et 1 
And it is certain that people of buſineſs know the importance We 
ſecrecy, and wil obierve it, where they are concerned in the $ 5 
vent. And the Cardinal does not fuppoſe that any body 1s fu 0 


enough to tell a ſecret merely from the deſirs of telling it, to an 
one that is not forme way or other intereſted in the Keeping or! 
and concerned in the event. Togo and tell any friend, wife, 


6 
noly 
ould 


hich 


* James Shepherd, a Coach-painter's apprentice, was exec 


ted at Iyburn for high treaſon, March the 27th, 1718, in ici 


reign of George the Euurlt. DE 
tia 
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iſtreſs, any ſecret with which they have nothing to do, is diſ- 
vering to them ſuch an unretentive weakneſs, as muſt convince 
em that you will tell it to twenty others, and conſequently 
at they may reveal it without the riſque of being diſcovered. 
ut a ſecret properly communicated, only to thoſe who are to 
concerned in the the thing in queſtion, will probably be kept 
them, though they ſhould be a good many. Little ſecrets are 
mmonly told again, but great ones generally kept. Adieu ! 


LETTER CLXNT, 


London I 20, O. . 1748. 
DEeaR Box, 
Narr with impatience for your accurate hiſtory of the Che- 
erg Porte Epees, which you promiſed me in your laſt, and 
hich I take to be the forerunner of a larger work, that you in- 
nd to give the public, containing a general account ot all the 
eligiaus and Military Orders of Europe. Seriouſly, you will 
well to have a general notion of all thoſe Orders, ancient and 
VU W-dern ; both as they are frequently the ſubjects of converſa- 
on, and as they are more or leſs interwoven with the hiſtories 
thoſe times. Witneſs the Teutonic Order, which, as ſoon as 
gained ſtrength, began its unjuſt depredations in Germany, 
d acquired ſuch coniiderable poſſeſſions there; and the order 
Maltha alſo, which continues to this day its piracies upon the 
fdels. Beſides, one can go into no company in Germany, with - 
t running againſt 379rfiour le Chevalier, or HMonji eur le Com- 
indeur de POrdre Teutonique. It is the fame in all the other 
arts of Europe, with regard to the order of Maltha, here you 
ver go into company without meeting two or three Chevalzers 
0 beer who talk of their Prezwves their Langues, their 
iravans, Oc. of all which things I am ſure you would not wil. 
ngly be ignorant. On the other hand, I do not mean that you 
ould have a profound and minute knowledge of theſe matters, 
nch are of a nature that a general knowledge of them is fully 
U ficicrit, Iwould not recommend to you to read Abbe Ver- 
t's hiſtory of the Order of Maltha, in four, quarto volumes; 
D 6 that 
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that would be employing à great deal of good time very || 
But I would have you Know the foundations, the objects, Marg 
Jnfignia, and the ſhort general hiſtory of them all. 

As for the ancient religious military Orders, which w 
chiefly founded in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; ſuch 
Maltha, the Teutonic, the Knights, Templers, &c. the nu. 
and the wickedneſs of thoſe eſtabliſhments cannot, I am ſu 
have eſcaped your obfervation. Their ptous object was, t0 ti 
away by force other people's property; and to maſlacre the pr 
prietors themſelves, if they retuſed to give up that property, 
adopt the opinions of theſe invaders, What right or preten 
had theſe confederated Chriſtians of Europe to the Holy Lon! 
Let them produce the grant of it ig the Bible. Will they i 
that the Saracens had poſſeſſed themſelves of it by force; a 
that, conſequently, they had the fame right? Is is lawtul ti 
to iteal goods, becauſe they were ſtolen before? Surely u 
The truth is, that the wickedneſs of many, and the voeakincs\ 


d 


ran 


more, in thoſe ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition, concurred 
form thoſe flagit tous conſpiracies againit the lives and proverti 
of unoffending peeple. The Pope ſanctiſied the villainy, and 
nexed the pardon of fins to the perpetration of it. This g 
riſe to the Croiſadees, and carried fuch ſwarms of people Hu 
Europe to the conqueſts of the Holy Land. Peter the Herm vk 
an active and amditious Pricft, by his indefatigable pains, da. 
the immediate author of the firſt Croiſide; Kings, Princes, i qui 
profeſſions and characters united, from different motives, in tian 
great undertaking, as every ſentiment, except true religion 29H 
morality, invited to it. The ambitious boped for kingdom litt 
the greedy and the neceſſitous for plundcr; and ſome were ei 2 
thußaſts enough to hope for ſalvation, by the deſtruction offi 1< 
conſiderable number of their fellow-creatures, who had co 2 
them no injury. I cannot omit, upon this occaſion, telling 5p 
that the Eaitern Emperors at Conſtantinople, (who, as „ iP 
ans, were obliged at leaſt to ſeem to favour theſe expe: f, 1] 
ſeeing the immenſe numbers of the Cro?/2s, and fearing- 1M 5! 
Weſtern Empire might have ſome mind to the Eaſtern Lu,“ b. 
| d 
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o, if it ſucceeded againſt the Infidels, as Pappetit vient en 
arceant ; theſe Eaſtern Emperors, very honeſt ly, poiſoned the 
aters where the Croiſes were to paſs, and ſo deitroyed infinite 
imbers of them. 


ach The later Orders of Knizhthood ; much as the Garter in Eng- 
Jai hrd; the Elephant in Denmark; che Golden Fleece in Bur- 
1 ſuFundy; the St Eſprit, St Michel, St Louis, and St Lazare, in 
01:Wranace, Oc. are of a very different nature and inſtitution. They 


vere either the invitations to, or the rewards of brave actions 
n fair war; and are now rather the decorations of the favour 
the Prince, than the proofs of the merit of the ſubject. How- 
yer, they are worth your inquiries to a certain degree; and 
y iWonverſation will give you frequent opportunities for them. 
; MV ierever you are, I would adviſe you to enquire inte che re- 
tnWpective Orders of that country, and to write down a ſhort ac- 
_noeount of them. For example; while you are in Saxony, get an 
© Mccount of ” Aigle Blanc, and of what other Orders there may be, 


d Neither Poliſh or Saxon; and, when you ſhall be at Berlin, inform 


ry ourieit of the three Orders “Aigle Noir, la Generiſite, et le 
hal idertte, which are che only ones that I know of there. 
bet whenever you met with ſtraggling ribbands and ſtars, as 
you will with a thoutand in Germany, do not fail to inquire 
ni what they are, and to take a minute of them in your memoran- 
dan book: for it is a ſort of knowledge that coſts little to ac- 
Jure, and yet is of ſome uſe. Young people have frequently 
toll 21 incuriouſneſs about them, arifing either from lazineis, or a 
contempt of the object; which deprives them of ſeveral ſuch 
ml little parts of knowledge, that they afterwanis wiſh they had 
ll acquired. If you will put convertation to profit, great know- 
oled: may be gained by it; and is it not better (ſince it is full 
as ey) to turn it upon uſeful, than upon uſeleſs ſubjects? Peo- 
ple always talk belt npon what they know moſt, and it is both 
pleaſing them, and improving one's ſelf, to put them upon that 
lubject. W ih people of a particular profeſſion, or of a diſtin- 
pUned Cmmency in any branch of learning, one is not at a loſs: 
bat with thoſe, wh=thcr men or women, who properly conſti- 
| | tute 
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tute what is called the Beau monde, one muſt not chooſe deem 
ſubjects, nor hope ts get any knowledge above that of ord::fiþink* 
Tanks, families, and Court anecdotes; which are therefore tun 
proper (and not altogether uſeleſs) ſubjects of that kind of cyrſſſſÞint! 
verſation. Women, eſpecially, are to be talked to, as be doi 
men, and above children. If you talk to them too deep, you Herd 
ly confound them, and loſe your own labour; if you talk to there 
too frivolouſly, they perceive and reſent the contempt. IH eſe 
proper tone for them is, what the French call the Extregen 
and is, in truth, the polite jargon of good company. Thus, 
you are a good chemiſt, you may extract ſomething out of ever 
thing. 5 

A propos of the beau monde; I muſt again and again recor: 
mend the Graces to you. There is no doing without them 1 
that world; and, to make a good figure in that world, is a great 
ſtep towards making one in the world of buſineſs, particular. 
that part of it for which you are deſtined. An ungraceful man 
ner of ſpeaking, aukward motions, and a diſzgreeable addre!: 


are great clogs to the-ableſt man of buſineſs; as the oppoſi} 1 
qualifications are of infinite advantage to him. I am thercforfff H 
very glad that you learn to dance, ſince I am told there is a veryſſſ it 
good dancing- maſter at Leipſig. I would have you dance a m. 


nuet very well, not ſo much for the ſake of the minuet itich 
(though that, if danced at all, ought to be danced well (as that 
it Mill give you an habitual genteel carriage, and manner of pre- 
ſenting yourſelf. | : 
Since I am upon little things, T muſt mention another, which, 
though little enogech in itſelf, yet, as it occurs at leaſt once in e- 
very day, daſerves ſome attention; I mean carving. Do you 
nie yourielf to carve adrotly and gentegly; without hacking 
half an hour acrois a bone; without beſpattering the compary nd 
with the lauce; and without overturning the glaſſes into your 
neighhon's pockets? Theſe aukwardneſſes are extremely difa-" 


grecable; and, if often repeated, bring ridicule. They are very $ 
caßly avoided, by a little attention and uſe, 5 
lle 


How triſfling ſoever theſe things may ſcem, or really be, in 
5 | . themſelves, 
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emſelves, they are no longer ſo, when above half the world 
inks them otherwiſe. And, as I would have you 0z7znibus or- 
atuni excellere rebus. I think nothing above or below my 
dinting out to you, or your excelling in. You have the means 
doing it, and time before you to make uſe of them. Take my 
ord for it, T aſk nothing now, but what you will, twenty years 


eſe things, for the next two or three years, will fzve you inf. 


hole courſe of your life, have nv reaſon for any one juſt regret ! 
dieu. | 

Your Dreſden china is arrived, and I have ſent it to youy 
lamma. | 


LETTER CLXIV. 
London, September 2 27th O. S. 1748. 


Dr. ar Boy, 
HAVE received your Latin Lecture upon War, which, tho? 
it is not exactly the ſame Latin that Ceſar, Cicero, Horace, 
"Irgil, and Ovid ſpoke, is, however, as good Latin as the eu- 
ie Germans ſpeak or write. I have always obſerved, that the 
ft learned people, that is thoſe who, have read the moſt La- 
in, write the worſt ; and this diſtinguiſhes the Latin of a gentle- 
an ſcholar from that oi a pedant, A geriticman has, probably, 
2d no ether Latin thay that of the Auguſtan age; and there 
re can write no other: whereas the pedant Me read much 
ore bad Latin than good; and conſequently writes fo too. 
e looks upon the beſt clatiical books, as books for ſchool-boys, 
id conſequently below him; but pores over fragments of ob. 
tre authors, treaſures up the obſolete words which he meets 
ith there, and uſes them upon all occaſions to ſhew his reading 
t the expence of his Judge: it, - Plautus is his favourite au- 
hor, not for the ſake of the wit and the wis comica of his come- 
lies, but upon account ef the many obſolete words, and the 
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nce, moſt heartily wiſh that you had done. Attention to all 


te trouble and endlets regret hereafter. May yon, in the 
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cant of l Fers, which are to be met with no where e 
He will rather uſe 0/1; than 2117, optume, than optime, and: 
bad word, rather than any good one, provided he can but pro 
that, ftri-ily ſpeaking, it is Latin; that is, that it was writ 
by a Roman. By this rule, T might now write to you in 
language of Chaucer or Spenſer, and aſſert that I wrote Engl 
becauſe it was Engliſh in their days; but I ſhould be a moſt; 
fected puppy it I did fo, and you would not underftand th 
words of my letter. All theſe, and ſuch-like affected peut 
ties, are the charatteriftics of learned coxcombs and peganty 1 
are carefully avoid ed by all men of fenle, 

I dipped, accidentally, the other day, into Pitiſcus' preta 
his Lexicon: where I found a word that puzzled me, 
which I did not remember ever to have met. with before. I 
the adverb praejicine; which means. in a good hour; an exit 
ſion which, by the ſuperſtition of it, appears to be low and u 
gar. I looked for it; and at la I found, that it is once 
twice made uſe of in Plautus ; upon the ſtrength of which, u 
learned pedant thruſts it into his preface. Whenever you un 
Latin, remember that every word or phraſe which you ni! 
uſe of, but cannot find in Cæſar, Cicere, Livy, Horace, Virg 
and Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin, though it may have been writ 
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ten by a Roman. ink, 
I muſt nom tay ſomething as ts the matter of the Lecture; iini: 
which I confeſs, there is one doctrine laid down that furpric hs 
me: it is this; O14 vero hoſtrs fit lenta citave morte onmi i, 
dira aobis minitans guocungue bellantibus negotiam eſt, pariWiict 


fane interfuerit quo modo eum obruere et interficere ſataganu 
fi fet ociumi exuere cunctetur. Ergo vineno quoque uti fas ef 
Oc. whereas I cannot conceive that the uſe of poiſon can, upd 
any account, come within the lawful means ot ſelt-de tence 
Force may, without doubt, be juſtly repelled by force, but nd 
by treachery and fraud; for I do not call the ſtratagems of war 
ſuch as ambuſcades, maſked batteries, falſe attacks, &c, fraud 
or treachery ; they are mutually to be expected and guarde 
againſt; but poiſfonad arcons, eile waters, or poiſon ade ſhall 


niit ere. 


J 


a to your enemy (which can only be done by treachery) 
_ ve always heard, read, and thought to be unlawful and in- 
be dus means of defence, be your danger ever ſo great: but / 
an eruere cunctetur; muſt I rather die! than poiſon this 
1 my? Les, certainly, much rather die than do a baſe or eri- 
Engl nal action; nor can I be ſure, beforchand, that this enemy 
"WY not, in the laſt moment, ferociam exuere. But the public 


th rers, now, ſeem to me rather to wrap the law, in order to 


©: Loriſe, than to check, thoſe unlawful proceedings of Princes 
states; which, by being become common, appear lels cri- 


aal: though cuſtom can never alter the nature of good and 


Pray let no quibbles of Lawyers, no refinements of Caſuiſts, 
ak into the plain notions of right and wrong; which every 
in's right reaſon, and plain common ſenſe, ſuggeſt to him. 
de as you would be done by, is the plain, ſure, and undiſpu- 
WW role of morality and juſtice. 
87, that whatever breaks into it, in any degree, however ſpe- 
Polly it may be turned, and however puzzling it may be to an- 
er it, is, notwithſtanding, falle in itſelf, unjuſt, and criminal, 
o not know a crime in the world, which is not, by the Ca- 
"its among the Jeſuits (eſpecially the twenty-four collected, I 
nk, by Eſcobar) allowed, in ſome, or many caſes, not to be 

N iainal. The principles firſt laid down by them are often ſpe- 
Mus, the reaſonings plauſible; but the concluſion always a lie; 
id is contrary to that evident and undeniable rule of juſtice 
ich 1 have mentioned above, of not deing to any one what 
IF wonid not have him do to you. But, however, theſe re- 
Jed pieces of caiuiſtry and ſophiſtry, being very convenient and 
Welcome to people's paſſions and appetites,. they gladly accept 
e indulgence, without deſiring to detect the fallacy of the 
aſoning: and indeed many, I might ſay moſt people, are 
table to do it; which makes the publication of ſuch quib- 
ings and refinements the more pernicious. I am no Caſuiſt, 

r \nbtle Diſputant; and yet I would undertake to juſtify, and 


aliry, the profeſſion of a highwayman, ſtep by ſtep, and to 
| plauſibly, 


1 
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Stick to that; and be convin- 
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Point. I have ſeen a book, entitled Qzidlibet ex Quolilet, 


ſome; and I myſelf have known two, who ſtudied and fin 
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plaufibly, as to make many ignorant people embrace the proj 
ſion, as an innocent, if not even a laudable one; and to Puzy 
people of ſome degree of knowledge, to anſwer me point! 


the art of making any thing out of any thing; which is not 
difficult, as it would ſeem, if once one quits certain plain trut 
obvious in groſs to every underſtanding, in order to run aftert 
ingenious refinements of warm imaginations and ſpeculative 
ſonings. Doctor Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, a very worthy, i 
genious, and learned man, has written a book to prove, th 
there is no ſuch think as matter, and that nothing exiſts hut! 
idea: that you and I only fancy ourſelves eating, drinking, a 
fleeping; you at Leipſig, and I at London: that we think 
have fleſh and blood, legs, arms, &c. but that we' are only ſpit 
His arguments are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, unanſwerable ; but yt 
am fo far from being convinced by them, that I am determine 
to yo on to eat and drink, and walk and ride, in order to ki 
that matter, which I ſo miſtakenly imagine my body at preſt 
te conſiſt of, in as good plight as pofſible. Common {| 
(which, in truth, is very uncommon) is the beſt ſenſe I lar 
of: abide by it; it will counſel you keit, Kead and hear, 
your amuſement, ingenious ſyſtems, nice queſtions ſubtilly a 
tated, with all the refinements that warm imaginations 1s," © 
but conſider them only as exercitations for the mind, and ict 
always to ſettle with cemmon ſenſe. . 

I ſtumbied, the other day, at a Bookſciler's s upon Comte d! 
Gabalis, in two very little volumes, which I had formerly ts 
I read it over again, and with freſh aſtoniſkment. Mott of ]ﬀbz 
extravagancies are taken from the Jewiſh Rabbins, who bros 
ed thoſe wild notions, and delivered them in the unintelliz! 
Jargon which the Caballiſts and Roſicrucians deal in to this 
Their number is, I believe, much leſſened, but there ale f 


believed in that myſtical nonſenſe. What extravagancy 15 ur 
man capable of entertaining, when once his thackled reaion 
led in triumph by fancy and prejudice ! The ancient Alchem! 


G 
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re very much into this ſtuff, by which they thought they 
d diſcover the philoſopher's ſtone : and ſome of the moſt ce- 
rated Empirics employed it in the purſuit of the univerſal 
dicine. Paracelſus, a bold Empirie, and wild Caballiſt, aſ- 


et, 
not Med, that he had diſcevered it, and called it his Allabeſt: 
run, or wherefore, God knows; only that thuſe madmen called 


hing by an intelligible name. You may eaſily get this book 
m the Hague: read it, for it will both divert and aſtoniſn 
1; and, at the ſame time, teach you il admirari; a very ne- 


11 | 
ry leſſon. 
but our letters, except when upon a given ſubject, are exceed- 


ters; which ſhould be familiar converſations, between abſent 
ends. As I defire to live with you upon the footing of an in- 
ate friend, and not of a parent, I could wiſh that your let- 
gave me more particular accounts of yourſelf, and of your 
er tranſactions, When you write to me, ſuppoſe yourſelf 
nverſing freely with me, by the fire- ſide. In that caſe, you 
uld naturally mention the incidents of the day; as, where 


c. Do this in your letters; acquaint me ſometimes with your 
Ges, ſometimes with your diverſions; tell me of any rew per- 
5 and characters that you meet with in company, and add 
ur own obſervations upon them : in ſhort, let me ſee more of 
u in your letters. How do you go on with Lord Pulteney; 
d how does he go on at Leipſig? Has he learning, has he 
ts, has he application? Is he good or ill-natured? In ſhort, 
bat is he! at leaft, what do you think him? You may tell 
e without reſerve, for I promile you ſecrecy. You are now of 
age, that I am deſirous to begin a confidential correſpondenc 
5 (ith you: and as I ſhall, on my part, write you very freely, my 
Pinien upon men and things, which I ſhould often be very un- 
illing that any body but you and Mr Harte ſhould ſee ; fo, on 


don my inviolable ſecrecy. If you have ever looked into the 


etters of Madame de. Sevigne, to her daughter Madame de 
Grignan, 


ly laconic, and neither anſwer my deſires, nor the purpoſe of 


u had been, who you had ſeen, what you thought of them, 


dur part, if you write to me without reſerve, you may depend - 
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Grignan, you muſt have obſerved the eaſe, freedom, and friz 
ſhip of that correſpondence; and yet, I hope, and believe, th 
did not love one another better than we do. Tell me y 
books you are now reading, either by way of ſtudy or am. 
ment; how you paſs your evenings when at home, and wihl.:: 
you paſs them when abroad. I know that you go ſumetime.. 
Madame V alentin's aſſembly ; What do you do there? dere 
play, or ſup, or is it only Ia bella converſation 2 Do you ni ii 
your dancing, while your dancing-maſter is with you? er 
will be often under the neceflity of dancing a mig! 
I would have you dance it very well. Remember, that Wk, 
graceful motion of the arms, the giving your hand, aud the yi 
ting on and pulling off your hat genteelly, are the material par! 
of a gentleman's dancing. But the greateſt advantage of d 
eing well is, that it neceſſarily teaches you to preſent youti 
to lit, ſtand, and walk genteelly; all of which are of real 
portance to a man of faſhion. 

I ſhould wiſh that you were poliſhed before you go to Peril 
where, as you will be in a great deal of good company, ID. 
have you have the right manners for it. It is a very con- 
able article to have le ton de la honne rompagnie, in your d ic 
nation particularly. The principal buſineſs of a foreign Mes 
miſter is, to get into the ſecrets, and to know all ler allet 
the Courts at which he reſides: this he can never bring av: 


but by ſuch a pleaſing addreſs, ſuch engaging manners, anc Wir 
an inſinuating behaviour, as may make him ſought for, an! Wir 
ſorne meaſure domeitic, in the beſt company and the beſt tauWr «1 


lies of the place. He will then, indeed, be well informed Wi! 
all that paſſes, either by the confidences made him, or by en 
carelefineis of people in his company; who are accuſtomed W.1 
look upon him as one of them; and conſequently not upon theſe: 
guard before him. For a Miniſter, who only goes to the Col: 
he reſides at, in form, to aſk an audience of the Prince or Mil! 
Miniſter, upon his laſt inſtructions, puts them unon their guaW:p 
and will never know any thing more thau what they hate ert 
mind that he ſhould know. Here women may be put to i 
vis 
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A King's miſtreſs, or a Miniſter's wife or miſtreſs, may 


2g proud to ſhew they have been truſted. But then, in this 
> the height of that ſort of addrefs, which ſtrikes women, is 
uilite; I mean that eaſy politeneſs, genteel and graceful ad- 
ls, and that exterierr brillant, which they cannot withſtand. 
re is a fort of men fo like women, that they are to be taken 
| MW in the ſame way; I mean thoſe who are commonly called 


AS men; who ſwarm at all Courts; who have little reflection 
Nin 


| leſs knowledge; but who, by their good-breeding, and train- 


aof the world, are admitted into all companies; and, by 


© 1 imprudence or careleſſneſs of their ſuperiors, pick up ſecrets 
1 - 5 8 
bre knowing, which are eaſily got out of them by proper ad- 


mags. Adieu. 


LETTER CLIXV. 


ert / | Bath, October 12th, O. S. 1748. 
vo Drax Box, 5 5 . 
"I CAME here three days ago, upon account of a diſorder in my 
co tomach, which affected my head, and gave me vertigos. I 
ready nod myſcit fomething better; and conſequently do not 
Wit, chat a courle of theſe waters wil! fer me quite right. Bat 
Voir, and wherever I am, your welfare, your character, 
aer knowiedge, ard your morals, empioy my thoughts more 
an any thing that can kappen to me, or that I can fear or hope 
aur in iclf, Lam going of the ſtage, you are coming upon it; 
1 i nie, what has besen, has been, and reflection now would 
ide too late: with you, every thing is to come, even, in ſome 
donc, reflection itielf: fo that this is the very time wien lay 
belle ckions, the reſult of experience, may be ol uſe to you, by ſup- 
Ju lving the want of yours. As foun as you leave Leipiig, zou 
4 ml gradually be going into the great world ; where the firit 
preſſions that you ſhall give of yourſelf will be of great im- 
e ortance to you ; but thoje which you tall receive will be de- 
itve, for they always ſtick, To k2ep good company, eſpecially 
| 2 a c 


e great and uſeful informations; and are very apt to do it, 
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at your firſt ſetting out, is the way to receive good impreſſgWſ-*!) 
It you aſk me what I mean by good company, I will confe;, iſo! * 
you, that it is pretty difficult to define; but I will endeaﬀ'* © 
to make you underſtand it as well as I can. ur P 
Good company, is not what reſpective ſets of company: ſom 
pleaſed either to call or think themſelves; but it is that c pe 
pany which all the people of the place call, and ackno wiel ro! 
to be good company, notwithſtanding ſome objections = 
they may form to ſome of the individuals who compoſe it, e 
conſiſts chiefly (but by no means without exception) of Ts The 
of conſiderable birth, rank, and character: for people of neut. 
birth nor rank are frequently, and very juſtly, admitted inty tale 
if diſtinguiſhed by any peculiar merit, or eminency in any {iſ 5 
beral art or ſcience. Nay, ſo motely a thing is good compm gn 
it 15 


that many people, without birth, rank, or merit, intrude into 
by their own forwardneſs, and others fide into it by the prot 
tion of ſome conſiderable perſon ; and ſome even of indiffers 
characters and morals make part of it. But in the main, | 
good part preponderates, and people of infamous and blz{ 
characters are never admitted. Iu this fathionable good con 
pany, the beſt manners and the beſt language of the place 
molt unqueſtionably to be learnt; for they eſtabliſh, and g | by 
the tone to both, which are therefore called the language a) 
manners of good company; there being no legal tribunal ts; 1d 
certain either. nd | 
A company conſiſting wholly of ol of the firſt quali 
cannot, tor that reaſon, be called good company, in the oma 
acceptation of the phraſe, unleſs they are, into the bargain, u ic 
faſhionable and accredited company of the place, for people MF" * 
the very firſt quality can be as lilly, as ill-bred, and as worth Ve 
as people of the meaneft degree. On the other hand, a con" © 
pany conſiſting entirely of people of very low condition, whi fins 
ever their merit or parts may be, can never be called gH ber 
company; and conſequently ſhould not be much frequent ein; 
though by no means deſpiſed. iq 
A company wholly was of men of learr.ing, thou Y< 
gra 


ith 1 


1 


fling the Couplæus of that wretched chorus, diſgraces and 


you will fink or riſe to the level of the company which you 
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-atly to be valued and reſpected, is not meant by the words 
od company : they cannot have the eaſy manners and four- 
„e of the world, as they do not live in it. If you can bear 
ur part well in ſuch a company, it is extremely right to be in 
ſometimes, and you will be but more eſteemed in other 
apanies, for having a place in that. But then do not let it 
zro's you; for if you do, you will be only conſidered as one of 
- literati by profeſſion; which i is not the way either to ſhine, 
ſiſe in the world. 

The company of profeſſed wits and poets is extremely invi- 
ig to moſt young men; who, if they have wit themſelves, are 
ezſed with it, and if they have none, are fillily proud of being 
je of it: but it ſhould be frequented with moderation and 
agment, and you ſhouid by no means give yourſelf up to it. A 
it is a very unpopular denomination, as it carries terror along 
init; and people in general are as much afraid of a live wit 
company, as a woman is of a gun, which ſhe thinks may go 
of itfeif, and do her a miſchief. Their acquaintance is, how- 
er worth ſeeking, and their company worth frequenting ; but 

texcluſively of others, nor to ſuch a degree as to be conſider- 
| only as one of that particular ſet. 

But the company, which of all others you ſhould moſt care- 
uy avoid, is that low company, which, in every ſenſe of the 
od, is low indeed; low in rank, low in parts, low in manners 
nd low in merit. You will, perhaps, be ſurpriſed, that J ſhould 
ink it neceflary to warn you againſt ſuch company; bat yet 
do not think it wholly unneceſlary, after the many inſtances 
nich I have ſeen, of men of ſenſe and rank diſcredited, vilitied, 
1d undone, by keeping ſuch company. 

Vanity, that ſource of many of our follies, and ſome of 
ur crimes, has ſunk many a man into company, in every light 
finiicly below himſelf, for the ſake of being the firſt man in it. 
here he dictates, is applauded, admired ; and, for the ſake of 


qualifies hiniſelf ſoon for any better company. Depend upon 
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commonly keep: people will judge of you, and not unreaſona)} A 
by that. There is good ſenſe in the Spaniſh ſaying, „rel 
whom you live with, and I will tell who you are.” Make © 
therefore your buſineſs, wherever you are, to get into that con 4 
pany which every body of the place allows to be the belt com pod 
pany, next to their own: which is the beft definition that I: Oy 
give you of good company. But here, too, one caution is wi)" 
. Beceflary ; for want of which many young men have been ru 3 
ed, even in good company. | | pope 
Good company (as I have before obſerved) is compoſed al 22 $ 
great variety of faſhionable people, whoſe characters and mor: * 
are very different, though their manners are pretty much ti 38 
ſame. When a young man, new in the word, firſt gets 1119 Ul 5 
. he very rightly determines to conform to, and imitit 4 
it. But then he too often, and fatally, miſtakes the object i 
his imitation. He has often heard that abſurd term of gente i 
and faihionable vices. He there ſees ſome people who ſl 3 : 
and who in general are admired and eſteemed ; and ober 8 
that theſe people are whoremaſters, drunkards, or gameſteg *h 
upon which he adopts their vices, miſtaking their defeds i py 
their pertections, and thinking that they owe their faſhion à B 
their luſtre to thoſe genteel vices. Whereas it is exactly the 15 
n tor theſe people have acquired their reputation by ts 3s 
. ry 
5 . 1d lowered, In the opinion eir 
n e atonable people, and of their own, in time, by thele gent: * 
eee 5d A whoremaſter, in a flux, or witleuſem 
; very gentecl perſon ide-d; and well worthy 01% any 
ON — up at night the 5 of ths > lake 
Bs 4 _ LON = mais all the next, is, doubricts, 4 3 ne; 
pleming, ow his loi a e pa 3 Wy A ny * 8 
eee e 1 po e m 1E 855 in the world, 15 1 . 
ones too, which can eee mY e __— an" {1 * 
e ee ws C i orn ny character, but will Ty a 
. prove this; ſuppoſe any man, without pe b 


x i > 
and ſome other good qualities, to be merely a whoremalt! here 
drunk: Vo 
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unkard, or a gameſter; ; how will he be looked upon, by all 
rt of people? Why, as a moſt contemptible and vicious ani- 
|, Therefore it is plain, that in theſe mixed characters, the 
bod part only makes people forgive, but not approve the bad. 
[ will hope and believe, that you will have no vices; but if, 
fortunately, you ſhould have any, at leaſt I beg of you to be 
ntent with your own, and to adopt no other body's. The 
option of vice has, Jam convinced, ruined ten times more 
en than natural inclinetions. | | 
As I make no difficulty of cenfeſſing my paſt errors, where L 
ink the confeffion may be of ute to you, I will own, that, 
hen J firſt went to the univeriity, I drank and fraoked, not- 
ithſtanding the averſion I had to wine and tobacco, only be- 
uſe I thought it genteel, and that it made me look like a man. 
hen 1 went abroad, I firſt went to the Hague, where gaming 
as much in faſhion; and where J obſerved that many people 
mining rauk and character, gamed too. I was then young 
wagh and uily enough, to believe, that gaming was one oi 
cir accomplihments; and as I auned at perfection, I adopted 
aunug as A neceſſary ſtep to it. Thus I acquired by error, the 
abit ok vice, which, far from adorning my character, has, I 
conſcious, been a great blemilh in it. 
imitate then, with "Gifcerninens and judgment, the real per- 
dions of the good company into which you may get; copy 
cir politeneſs, their carriage, their addreſs, and the eaſy aud 
ell-bred turn of their converfation ; but remember that, let 
en ſhine ever fo bright, their vices, if they have any, are io 
any ſpots, which you would no more imitate, than you would 
ac an artificial wart upon your face, becaulc ſome very hand- 
Ae man had the misfortune to have a natural one upon his: 
ut, on the contrary, think how much handiomer he Would 
ive been without it. 
Having thus conieiled ſome of my egatemens, Iwill now ſhevw 
ou a little of my Fight ide. Ialways eadeavourcd to get into 
ie beft company r ee I was, and co 1 ſuccceded. 
uk [ pleated to forme degree, by ſncwing a Goire to pleuie. L 
VoL, II. E to 
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took care ne ver to be abſent or dir ait; but, on the contrary 2 
tended to every thing that was ſaid, done, or even locked, i 
company: Inever failed in the minuteſt attentions, and waz 1 


ver journalier. Theſe things, and not my egarements, made u 
faſhionable. 


Adieu! this letter is full lon g enough. 


r rn. art 


Bath, October 19. O. S. 17.5, MR 


| {vi 
Dzanr Boy, ubit 
I hoon in my laſt, pointed out what ſort of company yallſ.vj 
ſhould keep, I will now give you ſome rules for your cl A 


duct in it; rules which my own experience and obſer ve 
enable me to lay down, and communicate to you, wüßhet 
ſome degree of confidence. I have often given you hints oi Har 
kind before, but then it has been by inatches; I will now he wy, e 
regular and methodical, I mall ſay nothing with regard to you qu 


bodily carriage aud addreſs, but leave them to the care of les 
dancing-maſter, and to your ewn attention to the beſt moda 
remember, however, that they are of conſequence. . 


Talk often but never long; in that caſe, if you do not pl 
at leaſt you are ſure not to tire your hearers. Fay your ow". e 4 
oning, but Go not treat the whole company; this being o , 
very ſew caſes in which people do not care to be tre: and; cven 
one being fully convinced that he has wherewithal to pay. 

Teil ſtories very ieldom, and abſolutely never but where the 
are very apt, and very ſhort. Omit every circumſtanee that isn 
material, and beware of digreffions. To have frequent recoul! 
to narrative be'rays great want of imagination. 

Never ho! d any body by the button, or the hand, in order Hl 
be heard out; for, if people are not willing to hear you, 30 ny 
had much better hold your tongue than them. 2 <= 

Moſt long talkers fingle out ſome one unfortunate man i! odd 
company (commonly him whom they obſerve to be the mot ie 

V 
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their next neighbour) to whiſper, or at leaſt in a half voice, to 
nvey a continuity of words to. This is exceſſively ill-bred, 
{in ſome degree, a fraud; converſation-ſtock being a joint and 
ommon property. But, on the other hand, if one of theſe un- 
erciful talkers lays hold of you, hear him with patience, (and 
tleaſt ſeeming attention) if he is worth obliging ; for nothing 
ll blige Free, more than a patient hearing ; as nothing would 
art him more, than either to leave him in the midſt of his diſ- 
purſe, or to diſcover your impatience under your affliction. 
= BE ke, rather than give, the tae of the company you are in. 
vom have parts, you will ſhew them, more or leſs, upon every 
uhtet; and if you have not, you had better talk ſillily upon a 
roy; t of other people's than of your own chooſing. 
e Avoid as much as youfcan, in mixed companies, argumenta- 
ne, polemical converſations; which, though they ſhouid not, 
vier certainly do, indiſpoſe, for a time, the contending parties to- 
cards each other: and, if the controveriy grows warm and NOt- 
Wy, endeavour to put an end to it, by ſome gemeel levity or juke. 


oo quieted ſuch a converlation-hubbub once, by repreientings to 


em, that though I was perſuaded none there preſent would re- 
cheat, out of company, what paſſed in it, yet I could not anſwer 
x the diſcretion of the paſſengers in the ftreet, who muſt ne- 
2c! arily hear all that was faid. 
oF Adore all things, and upon all cccafions, avoid ſpeaking of 
tMyourſclt, if it be poſſible. Such is the natural pride and vani- 
ze 0: our hearts, that it perpetually breaks out, even in people 
rt the beſt parts, in ali the varioùs nodes and figures of the e- 
het : gotiln N. 
WY Some, ab: abtly, dean adva itageondly of themſelves, without 
neither preteuce or provocation. They are impudent. Others 
proceed moze artfully, as they gs, Wa: and fourge accuſations 
r F604 tk thenſelves, complain of calumpies which thev never 


10 beard, in order to juſtify Leah by exhibiting a catalogue 
» — 


their many virtues. They acknowledge it may, indeed, feem 
i gedd, that they ſhould talk in that manner of themſelves; it is 
eiwlat they do not life, and what they never would have dene; 
E | nv, 
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no, no tortures ſhould ever have forced it from them, if they }; 
not been thus unuſtly and monfironfly accuſed. But in the 
caſes, juſtice is ſurely due to one's ſelf, as well as to others; 3 
when our character is attacked, we may ſay in our own ju 
cation, what otherwite we never would have ſaid. This thy 
veil of Mode ſiy drawn before Vanity, is much too tranſparemt: 
conceal it, even from very moderate diſcernucnt. 

Others go more madeſftly and more ſlily ſtil (as they think 
to work; but, jr my mind, ſtill more ridiculouſly. They en 
feſs themſelves (not without me degree of ſhame and conh 
fon) into all the Cardinal virtues; by firſt degrading them int 
weakneiles, and then owning their misfortune, in being made u 
of thoſe. weaknefles, he) cannot fee people ſuffer, with! 
iy mpathifing with, and endeavouring to help them. They ca 
not ſee people want, without relieving them; though truly, tle 
own circumſtances cannot very well aiford it. They cannot bel 
ſyeaking truth, though they know all the imprudence of it, k 
ſhort, they know that, with all theſe weakneſfles, they are noth 
to live in the world, much leſs to thrive in it. But they are non 
too old to change, and muſt rub on as well as they can, Thi 
ſounds too ridiculous and oztre, almoſt, for the ftage ; and yet 
take my word for it, you will frequently meet with it, upon tun 
common ſtage of the world. And here will obſerve, by t 


by, that you will often meet with characters in nature, ſo c,,. 
vagant, that a diſcreet Poet would not venture to iet them uf 
the ſtage. in their true and high colouring. 50 


This principle of vanity and pride is ſo ſtrong in human nM. 
ture, that it deſcends even to the loweſt objects; and one oite Wave 
ſees people angling for praiſe, where, admitting all they er ce: 
be true, (which, by the way, it ſeldom is) no juſt praiſe is to pon 
caught. One man affirms that he has rode poit an hund:ur 
miles in ſix hours: probably it is a lie; but ſuppoſing it to "Wn, 
true, what then? Why he is a very good poſt-boy, that 15 ur vt 
Another aſſerts, and probably not without oaths, that he hg. 
drank ſix or eight bottles of wine at a ſitting ; out of chatity, l 


will believe him a liar; for, if I do not, I muſt think him a beal; 
Such, 
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such, and a thouſand more, are the follies and extravagancie, - 
hich vanity draws people into, and which always deteat their 
rn purpoſe : and, as Waller ſays, upon another fubj ect, 


Make the wretch the moſt deſpiſed, 
Where moſt he wiſhes to be prized, 


The only ſure way of avoiding theſe evils, is never to ſpeak of 
narſelf at all. But when, hiſtorically, you are obliged to men- 
on yourſelf, take care not to drop one ſingle word, that can di- 
y or indirectly, be conſtrued as fiſhing for applauſe. Be 
dar character what it will, it will be known; and nobody will 
dne it upon your own word. Never imagine that any thing 
on can ſay yourſelf will varniſh your defects, or add luſtre to 
ner perfe tions; but, on the contrary, it may, and nine times 
ne en will, 8 50 the former more glaring, and the latter ob- 
1 If you are filent upon your own tubject, neither envy, 
t ination, nor ridicule, will obfrudt or allay the applauſe 
ao ich you may really deferve; bat if you publith your own 
u regvric upon any occafion, or in any ſhape whatfoever, and 
ve wever artiully dreited or diſguited, they will all contpire a- 
rin you, and you will be diſappeinted of the very end you aim 
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0 Tale care never to ſeem dark and myſterious; which 1s not 
pollen; 4 very unamiable character; but a very ſufpicious one too; 

| you ſcem myſterious with ork they will be reuly ſo with 
no: and you will know nothing. The height of abilities is, to 
eve volte /cioito and penfiert jiretti; that is; a frank, open, and 
enuous exterior, with a prudent and reſerved interior: to be 
pon your own guard, and vet by a ſeeming natural opennelis, to 
ut people off theirs. Depend upon it, nine in ten of every 
21 y you are in, willvail themſelves of every diſcreet and 
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nuarded exprettion of Yun, if they con turn it to their own 
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conſcious guilt; beſides that you loſs the advantage of obſerci 
by their countenances what impre ſſion your diſconrie males Wy 
them. In order to know people's real ſentiinents, I truft mu 
more to my eyes than to my ears; for they can ſay whate 
they have a mind I ſhouid hear; but they can ſeldom help lo 
ing what they have no intention that I thould know. 

Neither retail nor receive ſcandal, willingly; for thought 

defamation of ethers may, tor the prefent, gratify the maiign 
of the pride of our hearts, cool reflection will draw very dil 
vantageous concluſions from tuch a diſpoſition ; and iu the cat? 
ſcandal, as in that of robbery, the receiver is always tnougnt ad 
bad as the thief. tee 

Mimickry, which is the common and favourite amuſement pes 
little, low minds, is in the utmoſt contempt with great He 
It is the loweſt and moſt illibe ral of all buffoonery. Fray, l. 
ther practice it yourſelf, nor applaud it in ethers, Beides trafÞs, 
the perſon mimicked is inſulted ; and, as I have often obere 
to you before, an inſult is never forgiven. 

I need not (I believe) ad viſe you to adapt your converiation! 
the people you are converſing with: for I ſuppoſe you would nd 
without this caution have talked upon the iame ſubject, andi 
the ſame manner, to a Miniſter of State, a Biſhop, a Pbilotvpuc 1 
a Captain, and a Woman. A man of the worid maſt, like thi 
Cameleon, be able to take every digerent hue; which is by nf 
means a criminal or abject, but a neceſſary compiailance ; for! 
relates only to Manners, and not to Morals. 

One word only, as to iwearing; and that, I hope and bchere 
is more than is necetJary, You may ſometimes hear tome pe! 
ple in good company, twuterlard their diſcourſe with oaths, h. 
way of embelniſhment, as they think, but you muſt obſerve, too 
that thoſe who do to, are never thoſe who contribute, in any de 
gree, to give chat company the denomination of good company 
"They are always ſubalterns, or people of low education; {0 
that practice, beſides that it has no one temptation to plead, | 
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as filly, and as illiberal, as it is wicked, | ” 
Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are only plc on; 
wil 
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ith filly things; for true wit or good ſenſe never excited a laugh, 
Ince the creation of the world. A man of parts and faſhion is 
herefore only ſeen to ſmile, but never heard to laugh. | 

But to conclude. this long letter; all the above-mentioned 
ules, however carefully you may obſerve them, will loſe half 
heir effect, if unaccompanied by the Graces. Whatever, you 
wy, if you ſay it with a ſupercilious, Cynical face, or an embar- 
afſed countenance, or a filly, diſconcerted grin, will be ill re. 


197; 
UN 
ci WMeived. It, into the bargain, you utter it, or utter it indiſtiuct. 
ate ard u2grarefilly, it will be ſtill worte received. It your air 


ud addreſs are vulgar, aukward, and gauche, you may be e. 
teemed indeed, if you have great intrinſic merit; but you will 
ever pleate : and, without pleaſing, you will riſe but heavily, 
'enus, a:nong the Ancients, was ſynonymous with the Graces, 
cho were always ſuppoſed to accompany her: aud Horace tells 
„that even. Youth, and Mercury, the Gad of Arts and Elo- 
uence, would not do without her. 


——Parum comis ii te Fuventas 
| Mercuriilſaue. 


ll They arc not inexorable Ladies, and may be had if properly 
 theWnd litigeatly purſued. Adieu. 


/ nd 
or! LETTER CEXVIE 
ere Bath, Oatober 29, O. S. p 748. 


Dear Box, 
Y anxiety for vour ſucceſs increaſes, in proportion as the 
time approaches ef your taking your part upon the great 
age of the world. The audience will form their opinion of 
ou upon your firſt appearance (making the proper allowance 
Hour incxperience) and [> far it will be final, that, though it 
My vary as to the degrees, it will never totally change, This 
Minieration excites that reſtleſs attention, with which I am 
con- 
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conftaatly examining how I can beft contribute to the perfect 
of that character, in which the leaſt ſport or blemich would n 
me more real concern, than I am now capable of feeling a 
any other account whatſoever. 

I have long fince done mentioning your great Religious 
Moral duties; becauſe I could not make your uaderitandin 
bad a compliment, as to ſuppoſe that you wanted, or could 
ceive, any new inſtructions upon thoſe two important point 
Mr Harte, I am ſure, has not neglected them; beſides, they u 
ſs obvious to common ſenſe and reaſon, that commentator; in; 
(as they often do) perplex, but cannot make them clearcr, ) 
province, therefore, is to ſupply, by my experience, your 1 
to inevitable experience in the ways of the world. Pe;:: | 
your age are in a ſtate of natural inebriety ; and want rails, a 
garde us, wherever they go, to hinder them from beat 
their necks. This drunkenneſs of youth is not only tolerate 


— 


þ 


. 


but even pleaſes, if even kept within certain bounds of die 
tion and decency. Thoſe beunds are the point, which it is dig 
cult for the drunken man himſelf to find out; and there it! 

tr 


that the experience of a friend may not only ſerve, but ſave lk. 

Carry with you, and welcome, into company, all the gaict 
and ſpirits, but as little of the giddineſs of youth as you ca 
The former will charm ; but the later will often, though inn 
cently implacabiy offend. Inform vourſelf ofthe characters a 
fituations of the cempany, before you give way to what you 


imagination may prompt you to ſay. There are, in all como" 
nies, more wrong heads than right ones, and many more wi“ 
deſerve, than who like ceuſure. Should you therefore exjat:1 We" 
in the praiſe of ſome virtue, which ſome in company nog.“ 
riouſly want; or declaim againſt any vice, which others are nl”! 
toriouſly infected with; your reflections; however genera! a'9 
unapplied, will by being applicable, be thought perſonal, a! 3 

0 


levelled at thoſe people. This confideration points out to yd 
ſufliciently not to be ſuſpicious and captious yourſelf, nor to e 
poſe that thinns, becauic they may, are therefore meant at vii 
The manners of well-bicd peo tecurd One fem Toke 14:47 Oe £ 
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to ſeem to underſtand, than to reply to it. 


11 
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n and their wives, parents and their children, ſeeming friends, 


e diſagreeably. 


repeating ; take great care never to repeat (I do not mean 
re the pleaſantries) in one company what you hear in another. 
ings, ſeemingly indifferent, may, by circulation, have much 
aver conſequences than you would imagine. Belides, there is 
general tacit traſt in converſation, by which a man is obliged 
t to report any thing out of it, though he is not immediately 


to a thouſand ſcrapes and diſcuſſions, and to be ſhily and un- 
mfortably received, wherever he goes, „ 

You will find, in moſt good company, ſome people who only 
ep their place there by a contemptible title enough; theſe 
ewhat we call very good-natured fellows, and the French» 
x diables. The truth is, they are people without any parts 
or 
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| mean attacks; but if, by chance, a flippant woman, or a 
coxcomb, lets off any thing of that kind, it is much better 


utioufly avoid talking of either your own or other people' 8 
neltic affairs. Yours are nothing to them, but tedious; theirs 
nothing to you. The ſubject is a tender one; and it is odds 
t you touch ſome body or other's ſore place: for, in this caſe. 
re is no truſting to ſpecious APPEATANCES ; which may be, and 
en are, fo contrary to the real ſituations of things, between 


that, with the beſt intentions in the world, one often Plan- 


Remember, that the wit, humour, and jokes, of moſt mixed 
mpanies are local. They thrive in that particular ſoil, but 
not often bear tranſplanting. Every company is different- 
circumſtanced, has its particular cant and jargon; which 
ty give occaſion to wit and mirth within that circle, but would 
flat and infivid in any other, and therefore will not bear re- 
ating. Nothing makes a man look ſillier, than a pleaſantry, 
treliſhed or not underſtood ; and if he meets with a profeund 
nce, when he expected a general applauſe, or, what is worſe, 
he is defired to explain the 607 mot, his aukward and embar- 
led fituation is more eaſily imagined than deſeribed. A propos 


Joined ſecrecy. A retailer of this Kind is ſure to draw himſelf 
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or fancy, and who, having no will of their own, readily agen: 


do it with good humour, good-breeding, and (if yon hase! 
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] | 3 x te 
concur in, and applaud, whatever 1s ſaid or done in the ca * 
pany; and adopt, with the ſame alacrity, the moſt virtugy 1 


the moſt criminal, the wiſeſt or the ſillieſt ſcheme, that hay 
to be entertained by the majority of the company. This © 
Iſh, and often criminal complaiſance flows from a fooliſh oy 
the want of any other merit. I hope you will hold your} 
in company by a noble tenure, and that you will hold it h 
can bear a quibble, I believe, yet) in capite. Have a will; 
an opinion of your own, and adhere to them ſteadily ; butt; 


with urbanity; for you have not yet heard enough cicher B 
preach or cenſure. - 'S 
All other kinds of due ieee are not only blameleſs, hut: 
ceſſary in good company. Not to ſeem to perceive the little we! ys 
neſſes, and the idle but innocent affectations of the com- 
but even to flatter them, in a certain manner, is not on. 
allowable, but, in truth, a fort of polite duty. They wi 
pleaſed with you, if you do: and will certainly not be icturn 
by you, if you do not. For inſtance ; you will find, in en: 
groupe of company, two principal figures, a4. the tne Ladys 
the fine Gentleman; who abſolutely give the law of Wit, L 
guage, Faſhion, and Taſte, to the reſt of that ſociety. Ther 
always a ſtrict, and often for the time being, a tender all 
between theſe two figures. The Lady looks upon her em 
as founded upon the divine right of Beauty, (and full as grid 
divine right it is, as any King, Emperor, or Pope, can pte es 
to;) ſhe requires, and co: nie meets with, unlimited H, 
obedience. And why ſhould the not meet with 1t ? 1 
mands go no higher than to have her unqueſtioned pre-cnm ne | 
in Beauty, Wit, and Faſtion, firmly eftabliſhed. Few iſ .. 
reigns (by the way) are ſv reaſonable. The fine Gent)c nl : 
claim of right are, muta7is mutandis, the ſame; and thong . 
indeed, he is not always a Wit de jure, yet, as he is the WIN 
ucto of that company, he is entitled to a {hare of your ai 


auce ; and every body expects at leaſt as much as they ale © 
| i 
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to, if not ſomething more. Prudence bids you make your 
(og; to theſe joint Sovereigns; and no duty, that I know of, 
04s it. Rebellion here is excecdingly dangerous, and ine vi- 
_ puniſhed by baniſhment, and uamediate forfeiture of all 
$ 56 2 | 


ir wit, manners, taſte, and faſhion; as, on the other hand, a 
erlul ſubmiſſion, not without ſome flattery, is ſure to pro- 
e you 2 ftrong recommendation, and moſt effectual pals, 
vnchout all their, and probably the neighbouring dominions. 
ith a moderate ſhare of ſagacity, you will, before you have 
n half an hour in their company, eatily diſcover theſe two 
ncipal figures; both by the deference which you will obi-rve 
whole company pay them, and by that caiy, Carc4ets, and ſe- 
e air, Which their conſciouinels of power gives them. AS in 
cole, ſo in ail others, aim always at the higheſt; get al- 
ys into the higheſt company, and addreſs yourlelt particularly 
the nizheit in it. The ſearch after the unattainable philoſye 
er's one has occalioned a thoufand uſeſul Jiicoverics, wiich 
Erie Would never have been made. 

Wiat the French juſtly call Jes marnteres nobles, are only to be 
AA in the Voly beit companics, They are tht ditingulſh- 
g Cluracteritiics of men of falhien; people of low education 
er wear them ſo cloſe, but that ſome part or other of the ori- 
ial vulgareſu- appears. Les manieres nchles equaliy forbid in- 
eut contempt, or low envy and jealouſy. Low peopte, in good 
cumſtances, fine clothes, and equipages, will inlolently thew 
nzempt for all thoſe who cannot attord as fine ciothes, as good 
equipage, and wo have not (as their term is) as much mo- 
in their pockets: on the other hand, they are gnawed with 
y, and cannot help diſcovering it, of thoſe who ſurpais them 
ny of theſe articles; which are far from being ſure criterions 
merit. They are, likewiſe jealous of being flighted; and, 
equently, ſuſpicious and captions: they are eager and hot a- 
ut trifles ; becaule trifles were, at firt, their «dies of conſe- 
na Les manters nobles imply exactly the reverſe of all this. 
ay them early; you cannot make them too habitual and fa. 
lar to you. 


Juſt 


lights and ſhades. 


colours of a French regiment of grenadiers; it was reprelem 


you write it with eaſe? I have no doubt of your maſtering 
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Juſt as T had written what goes before, I received your le 
of the 24th, N. S. but I have not reccived that which you u 
tion from Mr Harte. Yours is of the kind that I defire: f 
want to {ce your private picture, drawn by yourſelf, at differ 
fittings : for though, as it is drawn by youriclf, I preſume j 
will take the moſt advantageous likeneſs; yet I think Ih 
ſkill enough in that kind of painting. to diſcover the true þ 
tures, though ever ſo artfully coloured, or thrown into {kili 


By your account of the German Play, which I do not kn 
whether I ſhould call a Tragedy or Comedy, the only flint 
part of it (fince I am in a way of quibbling) ſeems to have be 
the Fox's Fail. 1 preſume, too, that the play has had the lan 
fate with the Squib, and has gone off no more. I remember 
{quib much better applied, when it it was made the device oft 


burſting with this motto under it. Peream dum luceum. 

J iike the deſcription of your Pic-nic; where, I take it k 
granted, that your cards are only to break the formality d 
circle, and your Sympojion intended more to promote conver 
tion than drinking. Such an amicatle colliſion, as Lord Shaft 
bury very pretty calls it, rubs off and ſmooths theſe rougi 
ners, which mere nature has given to the ſmootheit Ot us. 
hope tome part, at leaſt, of the converſation is in German, N 
propos; tell me, do you ſpeak thft language correctly, aud 


other modern languages, which are much eaſier, and occur mit 
oftener; for which reaſon, I deſire you will apply moſt diliges 
Iy to German, while you are in Germany, that you may jp 
and write that language moſt correctly. | 

I expect to meet Mr Elliot in London, in about three wed 
after which you will ſoon ſee him at Leipſig. Adien. 
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LETT ER. CLEVHE 


: London, November 18. O. S. 1748. 


Dax Box, 
HATEVER I ſee, or err I hear, my firſt conſidera» 
tion is, whether it can, in any way, be uſeful to you. As 
proof of this, I went aceidently the other day into a print- 
hop; where, among many others, I found one print from a fa- 
zous deſign of Carlo Maratti, who died about thirty years ago, 
nd was the laſt eminent painter in Europe: the ſubject is il 
rudio del Diſegno ; or, the School of Drawing. An old man, 
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nbe-MWppoſed to be the Maſter, points to his Scholars, who are vari- 
ef employed in Perſpective, Geometry, and the obſervation 
en the ſtatues of antiquity. With regard to Perſpective, of 


— 
3 


233 2 


hich there are ſome little ſpecimens, he has wrote, Tanto che 
i, that is, As much as is ſufficient ; with regard to Geome- 
y, Tanto che baſti again: with regard to the contemplation of 
he ancient ſtatues, there is, written, Non mai a baſlanza ; 
here never can be enough. But, in the clouds at the top of 
he piece, are tepreſented the three Graces; with this juſt ſen- 
ence written over them, Scnza di noi ogni  facita e vana ; that 
s, Without us, all labour in vain. This, every body allows to 
e true in painting; but all people do not ſeem to conſider, as „ 
hope you will, that this truth is full as applicable to every v- i 
her art or ſcience ; indeed to every thing that is to be ſaid or | 
lone. 1 will ſend you the print itfelf by Mr Elliot, when he re- 
urns; and I will adviſe you to make the ſame uſe of it that the 
oman Catholics ſay they do of the pictures and images of their 
zints, which is, only to remind them of thole ; for the adora. 
ion they diſclaim. Nay, I will go farther, and, as the tranſi. 
ion from Popery to Paganiſm is ſhort and eaſy, I will claſſically 
and poetically adviſe you to invoke, and ſacrifice to them every 
„ay, and all the day. It muſt be owned, that the Graces do not 
ſeem to be natives of Great Britain; and, I doubt, the beſt of ns, 
For Th F here; 
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neglected, unwelcome or even rejected for want of them? Wii 
flimſy parts, little knowledge, and leſs merit, introduced by t 


. with I could, and I certainly would; for 1 do not know a bett 


- who have always lived in the world, I fend you, by Mr El 
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have more of the rough than the poliſhed diamond. Since hy 
bariim drove them out of Greece and Rome, they {cem to hy 
taken refuge in France, where their temples are numerous, a 
their worſhip the eſtabliſhed one. Examine yourſelf ſeriow! 
why ſuch and ſuch people ple ſe and engage vou, more than ſy; 
and ſuch sthers of equal merit; and you will aways find, th 
it is becauſe the former have the Graces, and the latter not. 
have known many a woman, with an exact ſhape, and a 
metrical afſemblage of beautiful features, pleaſe nobedy ; whi 
others, with very moderate ſhapes and features, have charm: 
every body. Why? becauſe Venus will not chari fo mt 
without her attendant Graces as they will without her. Amer 
men, how often have I ſeen the moſt ſolid merit and know led 


Graces, have been received, cheriſhed, and admired. Evens 
tue, which is moral beauty, wants ſome of its charms, if un 


cempanied hy them. 
If you atk me how you mall acquire what neither you n« 


"can define or aſcertain; I can only anſwer, By ob/erwvati 
Form yourſelf, with regard to others, upon what you feel ple 
you in them. I can tell you the importance, the advantage, 
having the Graces : but I cannet give them you : I hearti 


preſent that I could make you. To ſhew you that a very wi 
philoſophical and retired man thinks upon that ſubject as T « 


the famous Mr Lo@e's book upon Fducation; in which you 
find the ſtreſs that he lays upon the Graces, which he calls (u 
very truly) Good-breeding, I have marked ail the parts cf t 
book, which are worth your attention; for as he begins wi 
the child, almoſt from its birth, the parts relative to its infar 


would be uſeleſs to you. Germany is, ſtill leſs than Er glancht . 
＋ 7 8 ; 7 f 0 U 
eat of the Graces; however, you had as gocd not ſay fo wi 


vou are there, But the place which you are going to, in a gr 
7 — * ta 

«"cree is; or I have known as many well. bred, picity 
cc 
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ome from Turin, as from any part of Europe. The late King 
tor Amedee took great pains to form {ſuch of his ſubjects as 
ere of any re both to buſineſs and manners; the 
reſent King, I am told, follows his example: this, owe is 
rtain, that in all Courts ard Congrefles, where there are vari- 
us foreign Miniſters, thoſe of the King of Sardinia are general- 
the ableſt, the pvliteit, and des plus delies. You will there- 
re, at Turin, have very good models te form yourſelt upon; 
ad remember that with regard to the beſt models, as well as to 
ke antique Greek ſtatues in the print, zo mai a baſlanza. Ob- 
tre every word, look, and motion, of thoſe who are allowed to 
e the moſt accompliſhed perſons there. Obſerve their natural 
nd careleſs, but gentecl air; their unembarraſſed good- bræed- 
7; their unafluming, but 3 unproſtituted dignity. Mind 
(cir decent mirth, their diſcreet trankneſs, and that entregent, 
mach, as much ahve the frivolous as below the important and 
be ſecret, is the proper medium for converſation in mixed com- 
anics. I will obſerve, by the by, that the talent of that light 
regent is often of great uſe to a foreign Miniſter; not only as 
helps him to domeſticate himſeif in many families, but alſo as 
enables him to put by, and parry ſome ſubjects of converſa- 
on which might poſſibiy lay him under dificuiucs both what, 
blav, and how to look. 

Or all the men that ever I knew in my life (and I knew him 


ttremely well) the late Duke of Marlborough poſſeſſed the 


deed he pot the moſt by them; for I will venture (contrary to 
be cuſtom of profound hiſtorians, who always aſſign deep cauſes 
Ir great events) to gſcribe the better half of the Duke of Marl- 
rough's greatinels and riches to thoſe Graces, He was eminent= 
F iterate ; wrote bad Znglith, aud ſpelicd it till worfe. He 
ad no ſhare of what is commonly called Parts; that is, he had 
o brightoeis, nothing t&:ining in his genius. He had, moſt un- 
dubtediy, an excellent good plain underttanding, with found 
dymeat, ' But theſe alone, would probably have raifed bim 
ut ſomethiug higher thay they found him; which was Page to 
F 2 King 
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races in the higheſt degree, not to ſay engroſſed them; and. 


a ta - 


pap 


lifax; which was the foundation of his ſubſequent fortune. 
figure was beautiful; but his manner was irreliftible, by eitle 


| ſeparate views, jealouſies, and wrongheadedneiſes, Whatent 


| Witu the ſhare of knowledge which you have already gotte 


What may you not expect to arrive at, if you Join all theſe gra 
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King James the Second's Queen. There the Graces protege 
and promoted him; for, while he was an Enſign of the Guard 
the Ducheis of Cleveland, then favourite miſtreſs to Kin 
Charles the II. ſtruck by thoſe very Graces, gave him five the 
ſand pounds; with which he immediately bought an annuity f 
his life, of five hundred pounds a year, of my grandfather, R 


man or woman. It was by this engaging graceful manner, thy 
he was ennabied, during all his war, to connect the various ar 
jarring Powers of the Grand Alliance, and to carry them on 
the main object of the war, not witliſtandlng their private: 


Court he went to (and he was often obliged to go himſelf to ſem 
reſty and refractu:y ones) he as cenſtantly pre vailed, at 
brought them into his meaſures. The Penſionary Heinſius, 2 
nerable old Min ger, grown grey in buſineſs, and who had g 
verned the Republic of the United Frovinces for more than fy 
ty years, was abſolutely governed hy the Duke cf Marlboroug 
as that Republic fecis to this day. He was always cool; at 
nobody ever obſerved the leaſt variation in his Countena: ce; 
could retuſe more gracefully than other people could grant; at 
thoſe who went away from him the moit dilſatisfce, as to f 
ſudſtance of their buſineſs, were vet perivtaily charmed wil 
him, and, in ſome degree, comforted by his manner. With 
his gentleneſs and gracefulneſs, no man living was more conk 
ous of his ſituation, nor maintained his digniry better. 


and with the much greater which I hope you will ſoon acqui 


to it? In your deſtination particularly, they are, in truth, þ 
your buittuels; for, if you can once gain the aftections, as well ast 
£:ecm of the Prince or Miniſter of the Court to which you i 
ſent, I will anſwer for it, that will eſtectually do the bubineſs 
the Court that ſent you ; otherwiſe it is up-H¹ii! work Do 
miſtake, and think that tlieſe 


groces, waick I ſo oſten and ſoe 


Le. 
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ectefM-tly recommend to you, ſhould only accompany important 
var anſactions, and be worn oniy Je jours de gu: no; they 
Ki duld, if poſſible, accompany every the leaſt thing that you do or 
the ; for if you neglect them in little things, they will leave you in 
ty reat ones. I ſhould, for inſtance, be extremely concerned to ſee 
„R du even drink 2 cup of coffee ungracefully, and flop your elf 
" ith it, by your aukward manner of holding it; nor ſhould I 
euere to ſee your coat buttoned, or your thoes buckled awry. But 
„tu ould be outrageous, if I heard you mutter your words unin- 
3 olligibly, ſtammer in your ipeech, or heſitate, miſplace, and mi- 
zke a your narrations : and I ſhouid run away from you, with 
ater rapidity, if poſſible, than I thould now run to embrace 
ou, if I found you deititute of all thoſe graces, which I have ſet 
py heart upon their making you one day, omnibus ornatum ex- 
ellere rebus.. | | | 
This ſubject is inexhauſtible, as it extends to every thing that 
$to be ſaid or done: but T will leave it for the preſent, as this 
ter is already pretty long. Such is my deſire, my anxiety for 
ur perfect ion, that I never think I have ſaid enough, though 
ou may poſſibly think I have ſaid too much; and though, in 
mth, if your own good ſenſe is not ſufficient to direct you, in 
any of theſe plain points, all that I or any body elſe can ſay, 
vill be inſufficient. But where you are concerned, I am the 
aatiable man in Horace, who covets (till a little corner more, to 
omplete the figure of his field. I dread every little corner that 
nay deform mine, in which I would have (if poſſible) no one de- 
T9 | 
I this moment receive yours of the 17th, N. 5. and cannot con- 
ole with you upon the ſeceſſion of your German Commenſaux; 
ho, both by your and Mr Harte's deſcription, ſeem to be des 
eus d'une aimable abſence: and, if you can replace them by 
oy other German converſation, you will be a gainer by the bar- 
iin. I cannot conceive, if you underſtand German well enough 
ne read any German book, how the writing of the German cha- 
0 after can be ſo difficalt and tedious to you, the twenty-four let- 
ehen being very ſoon learned; and I do not expect that you 
4 F 3 ſhould 
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ſhould write yet with the utmoſt purity and correctneſs, as ty 
the language: what I meant by your writing ence fortnight 
to Grevenkop, was only to make the writing character famillat 
to you. However, I will be content with one in three weeks 
or ſo. 

I believe you are not likely to ſee Mr Eliot again ſoon, ke 
being ſtill in Cornwall with his father; who, I hear, is not like. 
Iy to recover. Adieu. 2 


LETTER CLXIX. 


? 


London, November 29. 0. S. 1748. 


| Dear Box, | 
I DELAYED writing to you, till I could give you Ging ac 
count of the motions of your friend Mr Eliot; for whom 
know you have, and very juſtly, the moſt friendly concern. Hil 
father and he came to town together, in a poſt chaiſe, a fur 
night ago, the reſt of the family remaining in Cornwall. His ft 
ther with difficulty ſurvived the journey, and died laſt Saturdy 
was ſevennight. Both concern and decency confined your friend 
till two days ago, when I ſaw him: he has determined, and 
think very prudently, to go abroad again; but how 1ocn, it 
yet impoffibie for him to know; as he mult neceſſarily put li 
OWN private affairs in ſom» order firit : but I conjecture he mz 
poſſibly join you at Turin; ſooner, to be ſure, not. I am vt 
forry that you are likely to be ſo long without the company ail 
the example of ſo valuable a friend; and therefore I hope th 
vou will make it up te yourſelf, as well as you can at this d 
ſtance, by remembering and following his example. Imitz 
that application of his, which has made him know all thorovg 
dy, and to the bottom. He does not content himſelf with ti 
ſurface oft knowledge; but works in the mine for it, knowing thi 
it lies deep, Pope ſays, very truly, in his Effay upon Criticiſm 
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et 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Fierian ſpring. 


I ſhall-ſend you by a ſhip that goes to Hamburgh next week 
and by which Hawkins ſends Mr Harte ſeme things that he 

tote for) all thofe which I propole tending vou by Mr Eliot; 
ther with a very little box, that I am deſired to forward te 
- Harte, There will be likewiſe, two letters of recommenda- 
on tor you to Monſieur Andrie, an Comte Algarotti, at Berlin, 
uch you will take care to deliver to them, as foon as you thall 


„ he 
like. 


8. We rigged and fitted out to appear there. They will introduce 
ju into the belt company; and 1 deperd u, your own good 
ale, for your avoiding of bad. It you fall into bad and low 

ac. npany there, or any where elſe, you will be irrecoverably 


it; whereas, if you keep good company, and company above 
urſelf, your character and your fortune will be immoveably 
— | | | 
have not time to-day, upon a®onnt of the meeting of the 
rhament, to make this letter of the uſual length; and indeed, 
ter the volumes that I have written to you, all I can add muſt 
 unneceſlary. However, I ſhail probably, ex abundanti, re- 
n toon to my former prolizity; and you will receive more aid 


* 


ore laſt words from, Yours. - 4 
LETTER CLXX. 
London, December 6. O. S. 1748. 


Dax Boy, | - 

AM at preſent under very great concern for the loſs of a moſt 
affectionate brother, with whom I had always lived ia the 
olett friendihip. My brother John died laſt Friday night, of 
it of the gout, which he had had for about a month in his 
nds and feet, and which fell at lait upon his ſtomach and head. 
lit he grew, towards the luſt, lethargic, his end was not pain- 


F4 ful 
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ful to himſelf. At the diſtance which you are from hence, 30 
need not go into mourning upon this occaſion, as the time 
your mourning would be near over, before you could put it on. 
By a ſhip which ſails this week for Hamburgh, I ſhall ſen 
you thoſe things which I propoſed to have ſent you by Mr Elio 
vi. a little box from your Mamma; a leſs box for Mr Harte 
Mr Locke's book upon Education; the print of Carlo Maratti 
which I mentioned to you ſome time ago; and two letters 
recommendation, one to Monſieur Andries, and the other t 
Comte Algarotti, at Berlin. Both thoſe gentlemen will, I a 
ſure, be as willing as they are able, to introduce you into thi 
beſt company; and I hope you will not (as many of your coun 
trymen are apt to do) decline it. It is in the beſt companies on 
ly, that you can learn the beſt manners, and that fournure, an 
thoſe graces, which I have ſo often recommended to you, as th 
neceflary means of making a figure in the world, 
I am moſt extremely pleaſed with the account which Ml 
Harte gives me of your progreſs in Greek, and of your having 
read Heſiod, almoſt critically. Upon this ſubject I ſuggeſt but 
one thing t6 yeu, of many that T might ſuggeſt ; which is, that 
you have now got over the difficulties of that language, and 
therefore it would be unpardonable not to perſevere to your jour 
ney's end, now that all the reſt of your way is down-hill. 
I am alſo very well pleaſed to hear that you have ſuch a know 
ledge of, and taſte for curious books, and ſcarce and valuable 
tracts. This is a kind of knowledge which very well becomes a 
man of ſound and ſolid learning, but which only expoſes a man 
of ſlight and ſuperficial reading; therefore, pray make the ſub- 
ſtance and matter of ſuch books your firſt object, and their ti- 
tle-pages, indexes, letter, and binding, but your ſecond, It 5 
the characteriſtic of a man of parts, and good judgment to know, 
and give that degree of attention that each object deſerves 
Whereas little minds miſtake little objects for great ones, and la- 
viſh away upon the former, that time and attention which only 


the latter deſerve. To ſuch miſtakes we owe the numerous and 


rivolous tribe of inſect 3 hell- mongers, and purſuers and 
drien 
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tiers of butterflies, &c. The ſtrong mind dittinguiſhes, not on- 
between the uſeful and the uſeleſs, but likewiſe between the 
nell and the curious. He applies bimteif intenſely to the for- 
ner; he oaly amutes himſelf with the latter. Ot this little ſort 
f knowledge, which I have juit hinted at, you will find at leaſt 
much as you need w ſhi to kuow, in a ſuperncial but pretty 
French book, intituled Spedtacle de la Nature ; which will a- 
wuſe you while you read it, and give you a fufficient notion of the 
aricus parts of nature: I would adviſe you to read it, at leiſure 
hours, But that part of nature, which Mr Harte tells me you 
we begun to ſtudy with the Kector magnificus, is of mueh 
reater importance, and dejerves much more attention; I mean 
\tronomy. The vaſt and immenſe planetary {yitem, the aſto- 
ziſhing order and regularity of thoſe innumeravie worlds, will 
(pen a ſcene to you, which not only deſerves your attention as a 
matter of curioſity, or rather aſtoniſhment; but ſtill more, as it 
ill give you greater, and conſequently juſter ideas of that eter. 
ral and omnipotent Being, who contrived, made, and ſtill pre- 
krves that univerſe, than all the contemplatioa of this, compa- 
nuvely, very little orb, which we at preſeut inhabit, could poſ- 
fibly give you. Upon this ſubject, Monſicue Fontenelle's Pla- 
falite des moudes, which you may r2ad in two hours time, will 
oth in form and pleaſe you. God blets you! Yours, 
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Tondon, December 13. C. S. 1748. 


ſub. 
I Dear Boy, 
lt is _ laſt four poſts have brought me no letters, either from you, 


or from Mr Harte; at which I am uneaſy; not as a Mamma 
would be: but as a Father ſhould be, for I donot want your letters 
is bills of health; you are young, ſtrong, and healthy, and I ar 


OW, 
ves. 


la- 


only onſequently, in no pain about that: mor cover, were either von 
and r Mr Harte ill, the other would doubtleſs write me word of 1+, 
andy im patience for yours or Mr Harte's letters af ile from a very 
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 differert cauſe, which is, my defire to hear frequently of the #2 
and progreſs of your mind. You are now at that critical peri 
of life, when every week ought to preduce ſruit or flowers 
ſwerable to your culture, which J am ſure has not been negled 

ed; ard it is by your letters, and Mr Harte's accounts of yd 
that, at this diſtance, I can only judge of ycur gradations to mat 

" rity: I defire, therefore, that one of you two will not fail to writ 
to me once a week. The ſameneſs of your preſent way of lit 
I ealily conceive, would not make out a very intereſting letter 
an indifferent by-ftander; but ſo deeply concerned as I ami 
"the game you are n every the leaſt move is to me of in 

Portance, and helps me to judge of the final event. 

As you will be leaving Leipſig pretty ſoon after you ſhall hat 
received this letter IT here ſend you one incloſed, to deliver t 

Mr Maſcow. It is to thank him for his attention and civilityt 
vou, during your ſtay with him: and I take it for granted, th; 
you will not fail making him the proper compliments at par 

ing; forthe good name that we leave behind at one place, ofte 
gets before us to avother, and is of great uſc. As Mr Maſco 


[ 

| 

| is much known and eſteemed in the Republic of letters, I thinin! 

| it would be of advantage to you, if you got letters of reconfſſic- 

| mendation from him to ſume of the learned men at Berlin, TheYW:ry 
it 


1eſiin.onials give a luſtre, which is not to be deſpiſed; for t 
moit ignorant are forced to icem, at leaſt, to pay a regard 
learning, as the moſt wicked are to virtue. Such is their intri 


fic worth; 
Your friend Duval dined with me the other day, and compla 


cd moi grievouſly, that he had not heard from you above a yes 
1 bad him abute you for it himſelf; and adviſed him to it 
| verſe, which, if be was really angry, his indignation would eha a 
FF —- abic him to do. He accordingl} brought me yeſterday, the nf 
cloſed reproaches, and challenge, which he defired me to trat 
mit to you. As this is his firſt Eiſay in Engliſh Poetry, the! 
| acenracics in the rhimes, and the numbers, are very excalabl 
He inſiits, as you will find, upon being artwered in verie; whidf x 


L ould imagine, that you 266 W. uric, together, could bil 1 
a bOU 


» 
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bout; as the late lady Dorcheſter uſed to ſay, that ſhe and Dr. 
Redcliffe, together, could cure a fever. This is however ſure, 
hat it now reits upon you; and no man can ſay what methods 
Dayal may take if you decline his challenge. I am ſenſible that 
zu are under ſome diſadvantages in this proffered combat- 
'our climate, at this time of the year eſpecially, delights more 
the wood fire, than in the poetic fire; and I conceive the 
fuſes, if there are any at Leipſig, to be rather fhivering, than 
ging; nay, I queſtion whether Apollo is even known there as 
od of Verſe, or as God of Light; perhaps a little, as God of 
iyfic. There will be fair enkel, If your performance ſhould 
i fomething ſhort ; though do not apprehend it Will. 
While you have been a Leipfig, which is a place of itudy, more 
han of pleaſure or company, you have had all opportunities of 
urſuing your ſtudies uninterruztedly ; and have had, I believe, 
cy few temptations, to the contrary, But the caſe will be 
ute diflerent at Berlin, where the ſplendour and diffip>tion of 
Court, and the beau monde, will prefent themſelves ty you in 
dy ſhapes, attractive enough to all young peo le. Do nut 
ink row, that, like an old fellow, I am going to adviſe you to 
ect them, and ſhut yourteli up 1n your cloſet : quite the con” 
ay; I adviie you to take your ſhare, and enter into them with 
tit and pleaſure; but then I adviſe you, too, to al.ut your 
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ae fo prude::tty, as that learning may keep pace with ple a- 
res; there is full time in the courſe of the day, for both, f you 
but manage that time right, and like a good econom.ir. Phe 
ole morning, if diligent. and attentively devoted to ſolid ſtu- 

ts, will go a great way at the year's end; and the ev enings, 
nt in the plealures of good company, will go as far in teaching 
aa knowledge, not much leſs neceflary than the other: I 
an the Aae dige of the world. Between theſe two necel. 
y ſtudies, that of Books in the morning, and that of the World 
the evening, vou ice that you will not have one minute to 
ander or flattern away. Nobody ever lent themſelves more 
n did, when I was young, to the pleaſures and difſipation of 
id company; I even did it too much. But then, T can aT.re 
„ 1 
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you, that L always found time for ſerious ſtudies; and, when 

could find it no other way, I took it out of my ſleep; for Ir: 
| ſolved always to riſe early in the morning, however late I we 
to bed at night; and this reſolution I have kept ſo ſacred, that 
unleſs when I have been confined to my bed by illneſs, I have 10 
for more than forty years, ever been in bed at nine o'clock in thy 
morning; but commonly up before eight. 

When you are at Berlin, remember to ſpeak German. as ofter 
as you can, in company: for every body there will ſpeak French 
to you, unleſs you let them know that you can ſpeak German 
which then they will chooſe to ſpeak. Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXI. - 
London, December 20. O. S. 1945, 


Dzar Boy, 


eee laſt Saturday, by three ann which came 1n 4 

once two letters from Mr Harte, and yours of the Sth, N. 5. 
It wasT who miſtook your meaning, with regard to yaur Ger 
man letters, and not you who expreſſed it ill. I thought it wa 
the writing of the German'character that took up ſo much « 
your time, and therefore I adviſed you, by the frequent writing 
of that character, to make it eaſy and familiar to you. But 
ſince it is only the propriety and purity of the German language 
which make ydur writing ſo tedious and laborious, I will tell yo. 
I ſhall not be nice upon that article; and did not expect yo. 
ſhould yet be maſter of all the idioms, delicacies and peculiar co 
ties of that difficult language. That can only come by uſe, «ot 
pecially frequent ſpeaking ; therefore when you ſhall be at Be ind 
lin, and afterwards at Turin, where you will meet many Ger Co. 
mans, pray take all opportunities of converſing in German, em 
order not only to keep what you have got of that language, bully": a 
likewiſe to improve and perfect yourſelt in it. As to the cl" v0 
racers, von form them very well, and, as you yourſelf own, been 
ter Than your Engliſh ones; but then let me is you this q 
ſ26a 
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tion; Why do you not form your Roman characters better? for 
maintain, that is in every man's power to write what hand he 
leaſes ; and, conſequently, that he ought to write a good one. 
Jou form, particularly, your ce and your EE in zig-zag, inſtead 
making them ſtraight, as thus, ee 14; a fault very eaſily mend- 
. You will not, I believe, be angry with this little criticiſm, 
chen I tell you, that, by all the accounts I have had of late, 
mm Mr Harte and others, this is the only criticiſm that you 
ive me Occaſion to make. Mr Harte's laſt letter, of the 14th, 
S. particularly, makes me extremely happy, by aſſuring me, 
hat, in every reſpect, you do extremely well. I am not atrs id, 
what I now ſay, of making you too vain; becauſe I do not 
wink that a juſt conſciouſneſs, and an honeſt pride of doing well, 
an be called vanity; for vanity is either the filly affectation of 
500d qualities which one has not, or the filiter pride of what 
des not delerve commendation in itſelf, By Mr Harte's ac- 
oufit, you are got very near the goal of Greek and Latin; and 
herefore I cannot ſuppoſe that, as your ſenſe increaſes, your en- 
leavours and your ſpeed will ſlacken, in finiſhing the {mall re. 
pains of your courſe. Conſider what luſtre and eclat it will 
ve you, when you return here, to be allowed to be the beſt 
cholar, of a gentleman in England;. not to mention the real 
inW'caſure and ſolid comfort which ſuch knowledge wall give you 
uWiroughout your whole life. Mr Harte tells me another thing, 
oeWnich, I own, I did not expect; it is, that when you read aloud, 
5er repeat part of plays, you ſpeak very properly and diſtinctly, 
„bis relieves me from great uneaſineſs, which I was under upon 
xrifccount of your former bad enunciation. Go on, and attend 
noſt diligently to this important article. It is, of all the Graces, 
and they are all neceſſary) the moſt neceſſary one. 

Comte Pertingue, who has been here about a fortnight, far 
om diſavowing, confirms all that Mr Harte has ſaid to your ad- 
„ntage. He thinks he thall be at Turin much about the time 
W' your arrival there, and pleaſes himſelf with the hopes of be- 
cw niefnl to you: though, ſhould you get there before him, he 
us that Comte de Perron, with whom you are a favourite, will 
3 take 
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take that care. You ſee, by this one inſtance, and in the eon 
of your life you will ſee by a million of inftances, of whs ar uk 
good reputation is, and how ſwiſt and advantageous a har 
it is, wherever one goes. Upon this point, too, Mr Harte dos 
you juſtice, and tells me, that you are de ſirous of praiſe fron t 
Ppraiſe - wortliy: this is a right and generous ambition; and, with 
out which, I ſear, few people would deſerve praiſe, 
But here let me, as an old ſtager upon the theatre of th 
world, ſuggeſt one conſideration to you; which is, to ex 
your deſire of praiſe a little beyond the ſtrictly praiſe- wortiꝝ 
or elſe you may be apt to diſcover too much contempt for at lei 
three parts in five of the world; who will never forgive it vu 
In the mais of mankind, I fear, there is too great a majurity 
fools and knaves ; who, ſingly from their number, muſt to u ce 
tain degree be reſpected, though they are by no means reipes 
able. And a man, wiio will ſhew every knave or feol, that ly 
thinks him ſuch, will engage in a moſt ruinous war, agaut 
numbers much ſuperior to thofe that he and his allies can bin 
1ato the field. Abhor a knave, and pity a fool, in your hart 
but let neither of them, unneceſſarily fee that you Go io. S0 
complaiſance and attention to fools is prudent, and not mean 
as a filent abhorrence of individual knaves is often neccitary, aud 
not criminal, | | 
As you will now ſoon part with Lord Pulteney, with whom, du 
ring your ſtay together at Leiptig, I ſuppoſe you have formed a 
connection; I imagine that you will continue it by letters, which 
T would adviſe you to do. They tell me he is good-natured, aid 
docs not want parts; which are of then:ſelves two good reaions 
for keeping it up ; but there is alſo a third reafon, which, in the 
courſe of the world, is not to be deſpiſed * his father cannot live 
long, and will I1-ave him an immerſe fortune; which, in all c- 
vents, will make him of ſome conſequence, and, if he has parts 
into the bargain, of very great conſequence ; ſo that hs 
friendſhip may be extremely: well worth your cultiv ating, eſpe 
clally as it will not coſt you above one letter in one month. 
| da not know whether this letter will ſind you at Leipſig; at 
f Lak 
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aft, it is the laſt that T ſhall direct there. My next, te either 
u or Mr Harte, will be directed to Berlin; but as I do not 
ow to what houſe or ſtreet there, I ſuppoſe it will remain at 

e poſt-houſe till you ſend for it. Upon your arrival at Berlin 
bu will ſend me your particular direction; and alfo, pray be 
nute in your accounts of your reception care by thole whom 
recommend you to, as well as by thoſe to whom they preſent 
u. Remember too, that you are going to a polite and lite- 
te Court, where the Graces will bett introduce youu. 

Adieu. God bleſs you? and may you continue to deferve my 
re, as much as you now enjoy it! 
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gs. Lady Cheſte i field bids me tell you, that ſhe decides entire. Fo 
9 in your favour againſt Mr Grevenkop, and even àgainſt here an 
pect ; for ſhe does not think that ſhe could, at this time, write 1 
1 4 ſo good a character, or ſo good German. Pray write her 1 


— 


S 


Cerman letter uon that ſubject; in which you may tell her, 
jt, like the reit of the world, you approve of her judgment, be- 
aſe it is in your favour; and that you true Germans cannot al- 
vv Danes to be competent judges of your language, &c- 
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LETTER 


cLXXIII. 


London, December 30. C. C. 1748. 
hic tar Boy, 
a: DIRECT this letter to Berlin, where, I ſuppoſe, it will either 
fog bnd you, or at 1«aft wait but a very little tine for you. I can- 
ra: help being anxious for your ſuccels, at this your firlt appears 
1; voce upon the. great ſtave cf the world: for, though the ſpecta- 
le. are always candid enough to give great allowances, and to 
no great indulgence to a new actor; yet, from the firſt im- 
höebens which he makes upon them, they are apt to decide, in 
de- ir own minds at leafi, whether he will ever be. good one or 
i: il he ſcems to underſtand what he ſays, by ſpeaking it pro- 
zt, if he is atteative to lis part, iniead of Raring negligently 
al : avout 
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about; and if, upon the whole, he ſeems ambitious to pleiſ 
they willingly paſs over little aukwardneſſes and inaccurig 
which they aſcribe to a commendable modeſty in a young: 
unexperienced actor. They pronounce that he will be a po 
one in time: and, by the encouragement which they give hin 
make him ſo the ſooner. This, I hope, will be your caſe: 5 
have ſenſe enough to underſtand your part; a conſtant atte 
tion and ambition to excel in it with a careful obſervationq 
the beſt actors, will inevitably qualify you, if not for the firl, 
leaſt for conſiderable parts. 

Your dreſs (as inſignificant a thing as dreſs is in. itſelf) is no 
become an object worthy of ſome attention; for, J confel, 
cannot help forming ſome opinion of a man's fonts and charadt 
from his dreſs; and I believe moſt people do as well as myſe 
Any affectation whatſvever in dreſs, implies, in my mind, 
flaw in the underſtanding, Moſt of our young fellows here di 
play ſome character or other by their dreſs; ſome affect ti 
tremendons, and wear a great and fiercely cocked hat, an end 
mous ſword, a ſhort waiſtcoat, and a black cravat : theſe I ſhoul 
be almoſt tempted to ſwear the peace againſt, in my own 
fence, if I were not convinced that they are but meek aſſcs 
lion's ſkins. Others go in brown frocks, leather breeches, get 
oaken cudgels in their hands, their hats uncocked, and their ha 
unpowdered; and imitate grooms, ſtage-coachmen, and cou 
try bumpkins, ſo well, in their outſides, that I do not Hake th 
leaſt doubt of their reſembling them equally in their imides. 
man of ſenſe carefully avoids any particular charecter in h 
dreſs; he is accurately clean for his own ſake ; but all the r 
is for other people's. He dreſſes as well, and in the fame me 
ner, as the people of ſenſe and faſhion of the place where hei 
If he dreſſes better, as he thinks, that is, more than they, hes 
fop; if he dreſſes worſe, he is unpardonably negligent : but, fic 
the two, I would rather have a young fellow too much than Mg 
little drefſed ; the exceſs on that fide will wear off, with à lit; 
age and reflection; but it he is negligent at twenty, he will bt 


Laven at . and ſtink at ſifty years old. Dreſs your!” f £10 
Nut! 
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e care always that your clothes are well made, and fit you, 
otherwiſe they will give you a very aukward air. When you 
once well dreſſed for the day, think no more of it after- 
tds; and, without any ſtiffneſs for fear of diſcom poſing that 


clothes on at all. So much for dreſs, which I maintain to be 
hing of conſequence in the polite world. 
sto manners, good-breeding, and the graces, I have ſo FRA 
tertained you upon theſe important ſubjects, that I can add 
hing to what I have formerly ſaid. Your own good ſenſe will 
reſt to yau the ſubſtance of them; and obſervation, experi- 
e, and good company, the ſeveral modes of them. Your 
at vivacity, which I hear of from many people, will be no 
drance to your pleaſing in good company; on the contrary, 
be of uſe to you, if tempered by good-breeding and ac- 
npanied by the Graces. But then, I ſuppoſe your vivaciiy to 
a vivacity of parts, and not a Conititutional reſtleſs- 
; for the moſt diſagreeable compaſition that I know in the 
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ellow is trenbleſomely active, frivolouſly buſy, fooliſhly live- 
; talks much, with little meaning, and laughs more, with leſs 


vol conftitutiy, i is the perfection of human nature. 
Do what you will, at Berlin, provided you do but do ſomething 
day long. All I deſire of you is, that you will never flattern 


not in company, learn what either books, mailers, or Mr 
te can teach you; and, when you are in company, learn, 
bat company only can teach you) the characters and man- 
of mankind. I really aſk your pardun for giving you this 
nice; becauſe, if you are a rational creature, and a thinking 
Ing, as I ſuppoſe, and verily believe you are, it muſt be unne- 
ary, and to a certain degree injurious. If I did noi know by 
rome; that ſome men paſs their whole time in doing no- 


Ng, I ſhould not think it poſſible for any being, ſuperior to 
Monſieur 


ere others are fine; and plain, where others are plain; but 


Gs, let all your motions be as eaſy and natural as if you had 


l is that of ſtrong animal ſpirits, with a cold genius, Such 


lon; wheregs, in my opinion, a warm and lively genius, with 


ay one minute in idleneſs, and in doing nothing. When you 


is allotted us in this world. 


Tee them, becauſe they had ſeen you; and I examined them bot 


28 Lam; that you were plump, and looked healthy and itrong 


you cannot fee without deſerving them. Theſe, virtue, hond 
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Monſieur Deſcartes' Automatons, to ſquander away, in abfoltt 
idleneſs, one fingle minute of that ſmall portion of time whi 


I have lately ſeen one Mr Cranmer, a very ſenſible merchant 
who told me he had dined with you, and ſeen you often at Le 
fig. And, yeſterday, I ſaw an old footman of mine, whon 
made a meſſenger ; who told me that he had ſeen you laſt Ay 
guſt. You will eafily imagine, that I was not the leſs gladt 


narrowly, in their reſpective departments; the former, at 
your mind, the latter as to your body. Mr Cranmer gave n 
great ſatisfaction, not only by what he told me of himſelf c 
cerning you, but by what he was commiffioned to tell me fe 
Mr Maſcew. As he ſpeaks German perfectly himtelf, 1 iz: t 
him how you ſpoke it; and he aſſured me, very well jor He 
time, and that a very little more practice would make you pe 
fectly maſter of it. The meſſenger told me, you were mug 
grown, and, to the beſt of his gueſs, within two inches as ta 


which was all I could expect, or hope, from the ſagacity ot i! 
perſon. | 

I ſend you, my dear child, (and you will not doubt) very {i 
cerely, the withes of the ſeaſon. May you deſerve a great nul 
ber of happy New-years; and, it you deſerve, may you be 
them ! Many New-years, indeed, you may ſee, but happy en 


and knowledge, alone can merit, alone can piocure. Du ti 
dent annos, de te nam catera ſumes, was à pretty piece 
poetical flattery, where it was ſaid; I hope that, in tit, 
may be no flattery when ſaid to you. But I afture you, .o 
whenever I cannot apply the latter part of the line to you wi 
truth, I ſhall neither ſay, think, nor wiſh the former. Adieu. 
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LETTER CLXXIV, 
London, Fanuary 10. O. S. 1749. 


Drak Boy, 

HAVE received your letter of the ziſt December, N. S. 
Your thanks for my preſent, as you call it, exceed the value 
tie preſent; but the uſe, which you aſſure me that you will 
ke of it, is the thanks which I defire to receive. Due atten- 
nto-the inſide of books, and due contempt for the outtide, 15 
proper relation between a man of ſenſe and his books, 

low that you are goiug a little more into the world, I will 
e this occaſiun to explain my intentions as to your future ex- 
ces, that you may know what you have to expect from me, 


pe make your plan accordingly. I ſhall neither deny nor grudge 
mW ny money, that may be neceffary for either your imp rove- 
5 tart or your pleaſures; I mean, the pleatures of a rational be- 


Under the head of improvement, I mean the beit books, 
| the beſt maſters, coſt what they will; I alto mean, all the 
ence of lod gings, coach, dreſs, fervants, c. which, according 
the ſeveral places where you may be, ſhall be reſgectively ne- 
ary, to enable you to keep the beſt company. Under the 
ad of rational pleafures, I comprehend, Firit, proper charities, 
real and compaſſionate objects of it; Secondly, proper pre- 
ts, to thoſe to whom you are obliged, or whom you defire to 
ie; Thirdly, a conformity of exhence to that of the compa- 
e Which you keep; as in public ſpectacles; your ſhare of little 
it, W'ertainments; a few piſtoles at games of mere commerce; 
t other incidental calls of good company. The only two ar- 
ies which I will never ſupply, are, the profuſion of low riot, 
uche idle laviſhneſs of negligence and lazineis. A tool ſquan- 

n away, without credit or advantage to himſelf, more than a 

an of ſenſe ſpends with both. The latter employs his meney 

be does his time, and never ſpends a ſhilling of the one, nor a 
ite of the ocher, but in ſomething that is either uſcful or ra- 
Ly | | | tionally 


from a flily pride, becauſe it is dear. Keep an account,! 


the proper contempt tor little ones. A ſtrong mind ſees thi 
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tionally pleaſing to himſelf or ethers. The former buys what 
ver he does not want, and does not pay for what he does w. 
He cannot withſtand the charms of a toy-ſhop'; ſnuff.hiy 
watches, heads of canes, Lc. are his deſtruction. His err: 
and tradeſmen conſpire with his own indolence, to cheat Her 
and, in a very little time, he is aſtoniſhed, in the midſt of all 
ridiculous ſuperfluities, to find himſelf in want of all the 
comforts and neceſlaries of life. Without care and method, 
largeſt fortune will not, and with them, almoſt the ſmallef r 
ſupply all neceſſary expences. As far as you can poſſibl),] 
ready money for every thing you buy, and avoid bills. Payt 
money too, yourſelf, and not through ihe hands of any ſerv 
who always either ſtipulates poundage, or requires a preſcat 
his good word, as they call it. Where you muft have bills 
for meat and drink, clothes, Oc.) pay them regularly ev 
month, and with your ewn hand. Never, from a mit 
economy, buy a thing you do not want, becauſe it is cheap; 


book, of all that you receive, and of all that you pay: tor 
man, who knows what he receives, and what he pays, ever 
out. I do not mean that you ſhould keep an account of 
ſhillings and half-crowns waich you may ſpend in chair-t 
operas, Oc. they are unworthy of the time, and of the ink MI 
they would conſume; leave ſuch minutes to dull, penny e. 
feliows; but remember, in ceconomy, as well as in every oP"s: 
part of life, to have the proper attention to proper object, 


in their true proportions; a weak one views them throug 
magnifying medium; which, like the microſcope, makes an 
phant of a flea; magnifies all little objects, but cannot rece 
great ones. I have known many a man paſs for a miſer, by 
ving a penny, and wrangling for two-pence, who was und: 
himſelf, at the ſame time, by living above his income, and 
attending to eſſential articles, which were above his po 


„The ſure characteriſtic of a ſound and ſtrong mind, is, to find 2 


ind thing, thoſe certain bounds, quo ultra citrave nt 


conf 1 
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lere rectum. Theſe boundaries are marked out by a very 
line, which only good ſenſe and attention can diſcover; it is 
h too fine for vulgar eyes. - In manners, this line is good- 
eding ; beyond it, is troubleſome ceremony; ſhort of it, is 
becoming negligence and inattention. In morals, it divides 
ntatious puritaniſm from criminal relaxation; in religion, 
erftition from impiety ; and, in ſhort, every virtue from its 
red vice or weakneſs, I think you have ſenſe enough to 
cover the line: keep it always in your eye, and learn to 
k upon it; reſt upon Mr Harte, and he will poize you, till 
are able to go alone. By the way, there are fewer people 
o walk well upon that line, than upon the ſlack rope; and 
refore a good performer ſhines ſo much the more. 


has written to Comte Salmour, the Governor of the Aca- 
my at Turin, to prepare a room for you there, immediately 
r the Aſcenſion; and has recommended you to him, in a 
nner which, I hope, you will give him no reaſon to repent or 
ahamed of. As Comte Salmour's ſon, now reſiding at the 
ue, is my particular acquaintance, I ſhall have regular and 
thentic accounts of all that you do at Turin. | 

During your ſtay ac Berlin, I expe that you ſhould inform 
ulelf thoroughly of che preſent Rate of the civil, military, 
{ ecclefiaflical government of the king of Pruffia's demini- 
ns; particularly, of the military, which is upon a better foot” 


dat the reviews, ſee the troops exeteiſe d, and inquire into the 
nbers of troops and companies in the reſpective regiments of 
ſe, foot, and dragoons; the numbers and titles of the com- 
Honed and non. commiſſioned officers in the ſeveral troops and 
panties; and alſo, take care to learn the technical military 
IMS in te German language; for, though yeu are not to be 
ilitary man, yet thefe military matters are ſo frequently the 
50 jects of converſation, that you will look very aukwardly, if 
ind. are ignorant of them. Mereover, they are commonly the 
lects of regotiation, and, as ſuch, ſall within your future pro- 
— | ſeſſion. 


our friend Comte Pertingue, who conſtantly inquires after 


„ in that country, than in any ther in Europe, You will at- 
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feſſion. You muſt alſo inform yourſelf of the reformation t 
Tae king . Pxaſſia has lately made in the law; by which | 
has both leſſened the number, and ſhortened the duratin WW" * 
law-ſuits: a great work, and worthy of ſo great a Prince! 
he is indiſputably the ableſt Prince in Europe, every part «| 
government deſerves your moſt diligent inquiry, and your nf 
ſerious attention. It muſt be owned, that you fet out well 
a young politician, by beginning at Berlin, and then going 
Turin, where you will ſee the next ableſt monarch to that 
Pruflia ; fo that, if you are capable of making political red 
tions, thoſe two Princes will furnith you with ſufficient mat 
for them. | | ? 

I would haye you endeavour to get acquainted with Monſi 
de Maupertius, who is ſo eminently diſtinguiſned by ail kinds 
learning and merit, that one thould be both ſorry and aſhas 


of having been even a day in the ſame place with him, and i. x 
to have ſeen him. If you ſhould have no other way of bei * 
introduced to him, I will ſend you a letter from hence. Mai” 
fieurt Cagnoni, at Berlin, to whom I know you are recommen. 2 
is a very able man of bulineis, thoroughly informed ot ext % 
part of Europe: and his acquaintance, if you deſerve and! =p 
prove it as you ſhould do, may be of gieat uſe to you. = 
Remember to take the belt dancing-maſter at Berliv, . 
to teach you to fit, ſtand, and walk gracefuliy, than cd 5 
finely. The Graces, the Graces; remember the Graces : Adi A 
LETTER CLXXV. 3s 

F We 
London January 24, O. S. 1% 

F nen 

Dear Box, 1 

] HAVE received your letter of the 12th, N. S. in which 3 i? 
iurprited to find no meutlon of your approaching Journey e 
Berlin, which, accord:ng to the firtt plan, was is be oa the 1 
N. S. and upon which {v;polition I have, for fome tune ci" 
ed my letters to you, and Mr Harte, at Berlin. I thou'd b: oi” © 


8 
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t yours were more minute, with regaid to your mot ions and 
nations ; and I defire that, for the future, they may con- 
1 accounts of what, and whom, you ſce and hear, in your ſe- 


mpauy vou keep, and the pleaſures you take, as in the ſtudies 
u purſue ; and therefore equally deſire to be informed of them 
Another thing I deſire, which is, that you will acknow- 
ge my letters by their dates, that I may know which you do, 
| which you do not receive. 

As you ſound your brain conſiderably affeted by the cold, 
were very prudent not to turn it to poetry in that ſituation; 
d not leſs judicious, in declining the borrowed aid of a ſtove, 
ale fumigation, inftead of inſpiration, would, at beſt, have 


ur letter to Duval, by way of juſtification for not anſwering 
challenge; and I think he mutt allow the validity of it; for 
ſtozen brain is as unfit to anſwer a challenge in poetry, as a 
nt {word is for fin gle combat. 


tou may, if you pleaſe, and therefore I flatter myſelf that 
twill, profit confideraby by your ſtay at Berlin, in the articles 


Manners, and uſeful! knowl-dge. Attention to what you will 
and hear there, together with proper inquiries, and a little 
e ard method in taking notes of what is moſt material, will 
cure you much uſeful knowledze. Many young people are 
licht, ſo diffipated, and ſo incurious, that they can hardly be 
o ſee what they ſee, or hear what they hear; that is, they 
in ſo ſuperficial and inatientive a manner, that they might 
well not fee nor hear at all. For inſtance; if they ſee a pub- 
vallding, as a College, an Hoſpital, and Arſapal, Oc. they 


bent ene with the firſt coup d, and neither take 
dime nor the trouble of informing themſelves of the mate - 
parts of them; which are, the conſtitution, the rules, and 
order and cegonomy in the inſide. You will, I hope, go 
er, and make your way into the ſubſtance of things. For 


22:2, ſhoull you lee a regiment reviewed at Berlin or Pott- 


1, inſtead of contcuting yourſelf with the general glitter of 


ta: 


al places of reſidence; for I intereſt myſelf as much in the 


duced what Mr Pope calls a%ozferkin of wit. I will thew 
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the collective corps, and ſaying, par maniere d'acquit, that 
very fine; I hope you will aſk, what number of troops or « 
panies it confifts of; what number of Officers of the Etat 
Jor, and what number of Subalternes ; how many Bas Ofici 
or non-commiſſioned Officers, as Sergeaute, Corporals, Anjpe 
des, frey Corporals, Oc. their pay, their clothing, and 
whom; whether by the Colonels or Captains, or Commill 
appointed for that purpoie; to whom they are accountal 
the method of recruiting, completing, Oc. 
The ſame in Civil Matters: inform yourſelf of the jucill 
tion of a Court of Juſtice ; of the rules and members, and 
dowments of a College, or an Academy, and not only of 
dimenſions of the reſpective edific es: and let your letters to 
contain theſe informations, in Proportion as you acquire thc 
I often reflect, with the moft flattering hopes, how pro 
ſhall be of you, if you ſhould profit, as you may, by the op 
tunities which you have had, ſtill have, and will have, ot: 
ving at perfection; And, on the other hand, with dread of 
grief and ſhame you will give me, if you do not. May ti 
be the caſe ! God bleſs you! | 


LETTER CLXXVI. 
London, February 7. 0. J. 


Dax Bor, 

e are now come to an age capable of f reflection, and I. 

you will do, what however few people at your age do 
ert it, for your own ſake, in the ſearch of truth and found kn 
Jedge. I will confeſs, (for J am not unwilling to dilcort 
ſecrets to you) that it is not many years ſince J have pie 
to reflect for myſelf. Till fixteen or ſeventeen 1 had no fe 
tion; and for many years after that, I made no uſe of vi 
had. I adopted the notions of the books I read, or the cou. 
I kept, without examining whether they are juſt or not; Mete 
rather Choſe to run the riſk of cafy error, than to take th. far 


5 
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d trouble of inveſtigating truth. Thus, partly from lazineſs, 
ily from diſſipation, and partly from the mauvaiſe honte cf 
jecting faſhionable notions, I was (as I fince found) harried 
ay by prejudices, inft:zed of being guided by reaſon; and 
ietly cheriſhed error, inſtead of ſeeking for truth. But ſince 
have taken the trouble of reaſoning for myſelf, and have had 
e courage to own that T do ſo, you cannot imagine how much 
jy notions of things are altered, and in how different a light I 
w ſee them, from that in which I formerly viewed them thro? 
e deceitful medium of prejudice or authority. Nay, I may 
ſibly ſtill retain many errors, which, from long habit, have 
rhaps grown into real epinions; for it is very difficult to diſtin- 
ui habits, early acquired and long entertained, from the re- 
t of our reaſon and reflection. 2 
My firſt prejudice (for I do not mention the prejudices of boys 
4 women, fuch as habgoblins, ghoſts, dreams, fpilling (alt, 
c.) was my claſſical enthuſiaſm, which I received from the 
oks I read, and the maſters who explained them to me. I 
is convinced there had been no common ſenſe nor common 
vneity in the world for theſe laft fittezn hundred years ; but” 
at they were totally extinguiſhed with the ancient Greek and 
man governments. Homer and Virgil could have ns faults, 
cauſe they were ancient; Milton and Tally could have no 
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i grit, becauſe they were modern, And I could aimoſt have 

id, with regard to the ancients, what Cicero, very abſurdly 
11 d unbecomingly for a philoſopher, ſays with regard to Plato, 
% rare macgvm ꝗ iam cum ans recte ſentire, Whereas 
10 „%, without any extraordinary effort of genius, I have dirco- 
ad. that nature was the ſame three thouland years ago, as it 
2 at preſent; that men were but men then as well as now; 
"Wt modes and cuſtoms vary orten, but that human nature is 


ways the fame. And I can no more ſuppoſe, that men were 
ter, braver or witer, fifteen hundred er two thouſand years 
o, than I can ſuppoſe that the animals or vegetables were bet- 
r then, than they are now. I dare aflert too, in defiance of 
te favourers of the ancients, that Home!'s Mero, Achilies, Was 
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doth a brute and a ſcoundrel, and conſequently an improper ch; 


tres, and at laſt executcs, being the ſubject of the Poem. Fru 


Called, are only ſo many blemiſhes in the character of eve! 
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acter for the Hero or an Epic Poem; he had ſo little regard f 
Nis country, that he would not act in defence of it, becauſe he hy 
Gquarrelled with Agamemnon about a we; and then afterwar 
animated by private reſentment only, he went about killing pe 
Pie baſely, Iwill call it, becauſe he knew himſelf invulneraie 
and yet, invuinerable as he was, hewore the ſtrongeſt armouri 
the world ; which I humbiy apprehend to be a blunder; for 
Hurſe-ſhoe clapped to his invulnerable heel would have be 
ſufficient. On the other hand, with ſubmiſſion to the favoure 
of the moderns, I aflert with Mr Dryden, that the Devil is! 
truth the Hero of Milton's Poem; his plan, which he Jays, pu 


all which conſiderations, I impartially conclude, that the anc 
ents had their excellencies and their defects, their virtues, a 
their vices, juſt like the moderns; pedantry and affectation 
learning decide clearly in ſavour of the former: vanity aud, 
nurance, as peremptorily, in favour of the latter. Keligio 
e Br kept pace with my claſſical ones; and there was 
time when I thought it impoſſible for the honeſteſt man in ti 
world to be ſaved, out of the pale of the Church of Engel 
not conſidering that matters of opinion do not depend upon ti 
will; and that it is as natural, and as allowable, that anoihi 
wan ſhould differ in opinion from me, as that I ſhould Ci 
from him; and that, if we are both Gncere, we are boch blan 
teis; and ſhould confequenily have mutual indulgence for ea 
her, | 

The next prejudicesI adopted, were thoſe of the be az mn 
in winch, as I was determined to ſuine, I took what are co! 
monly called the genteel vices to be neceſſary. I had he: 
them reckoned ſo, and without farther inquiry, I believed 1t;« 
at lcuſt, ihould have been aſhamed to nave kenied. it, fer * 
expoſing myſelf to the ridicule of thoſe whom I conſidered a 
models of fine gentlemen. But I am now neither al 21d. 
nor afraid to aert, chat thoſe genteel vices, as they are fats 


ik 
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nof the world, and what is called a fine gentleman, and de- 
ade him in the opinions of thofe very people, to whom he 
pes to recommend himſelf by them. Nay, this prejudice oſ- 
extends fo far, that I have known people pretend to vices 
y had not, inftead of carefully concealing thoſe they had. 

Uſe and aſſert your own reaſon; reflect, examine, and analyſe 
ery thing, in order to form a ſound and mature judgment ; 
no grog 84 impoſe upon your underitanding, miſlead your 
ions, or dictate your converſation. Be early, what, if you ate 
„ you will, when too late, wiſh you had been. Conſult your 
ſon be times; I do not ſay, that it will always prove an uner- 
pus guide; for human reaſon is not infallible; but it will prove 
role icatt erring guide that you can follow. Boeks and convex- 
jon may aſſiſt it; but adopt neither, blindly and 1impkoitiy ; 
both by that beſt rule, which God bas given to direct us, 
aſ-n, Of all the troubles do not decline, as many people do. 
at of thinking, The herd of mankind. can hardly be ſaid to 


leve it is better it ſhould be ſo; as ſuch common prejudices 


ings would do, uncultivated and unimproved as they are We 
ve many of thoſe uſeful prejudices in this country, which I 
uid be very ſorry to ſee removed. The good Proteſtant cen- 
ion, that the Pope is both Antichriſt, and the Whore of Ba- 
on, is a more eſfectual preſervative, in this c untry, againſt 
pery, thav all the ſolid and unanſwerable arguments of Chil- 
worth. ; 

The idle ſtory of the Pretender's having been introduced in a 
mng-pan into the Queen's bed, though as deſtitute of all 
ability as of all foundation, has been much more prejudicial 
the cauſe of Jacobitiſm, than all that Mr Locke and others 
e written to ſhew the unreaſonalleneſs and abſurdity of the 
firines of indeſeaſible hereditary right, and unlimited paflive 
die nce. And that filly, f:nguine notion, which is firmly en- 
ained here, that one Engliſhman cau beat three Frenckme n, 
G 2 encourages 


ink; their notions are almoſt all adoptive; and, in general, I 
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ntribute more to order and quiet, than their own ſeparate rev. 
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encourages, ad has ſometimes enabled one Engliſhman, i in req 
lity, to heat two. 

A Frenchman ventures his life with alacrity pour Ion 
du Roi: were you to change the object, which he has is 
taught to have in view, and tell him that it was pour le _ 
la Pairie, he would very probably run away. Such groß, 

cal prejudices prevail with the herd of mankind; and dot 
impole upon cultivated, informed, and reflecting mind;; h 
then there are notioas equally falſe, though not ſo glaringly a 
turd, which are entertained by pecple of ſuperior, and i Lmprone 
underſtandings, merely for went of the neceſſary Pains to ini 
tigate, the projer attention to examine, and the penetration tf 
quilite to determine the truth. Thoſg are the prejudices whi 
] would have you guard againſt, by a manly exertion and att 
tion of your reaſoning faculty. To mention one inſtance, d 
trouand that I could give you. 


it is a general prejudie 
and has been propagated- for theſe Gxteen hundred years, | 
Arts aud Sciences eam. ot flouriſh under an abſolute governme! 
end thut Genius mult neceflirity be cramped where Frecdom 
refirained. This ſounds plaut.ble, but is falie in fact. Me 
Tic arts, es Agriculture, Manutactures, &c. will indeed be 0 
couraged, here the profits and property are, from the nature 
the government, inſecure. But why the defpotiſn of a govt 
ment ſhould cra:np the genius of a Mathematician, an A 
mer, a Poet, or an Orater, I confefs I never could ditcover, 
may indeed deprive the Poet, or the Orator, of the liver!) 
treating of certain ſubjects iu the manner they w ould will!; 
Ir leaves them ſubjects enough to exert genius upon, if they h 
Can an author with xeaſon complain that he is cramped 7 
kid if he is not at liberty to publiſh blaſphemy, bau dry, 
ſedition? all which are equaliy prohibited in the freeſt gout 
ments, if they are wile and well! egulated ones. This 15 
preſent general complaint of the French authors; but, ind: 
chiefly of the bad ones. No wonder, tay they, that England 
duces ſo many great geniuſes; pc: orle there may think 1 
pleaſe and publim what they think, Very true ; but who 


U 
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ers them from thinking as they pleaſe? If, indeed, they think 
1a manner deſtructive of all religion, morality, or good man- 
ers, or to the diſturbance of the ſtate; an abſolute gavernment 
ill certainly more eflectually prohibit them from, or punith 
hem for publiſhing ſuch thoughts, than a free one could do, 
But how does that cramp the genius of an cpic, dramatic, cr 
yric Poet? or how does it corrupt the elequence of an Orator, in 
he Pulpit or at the Bar? The number of good French authors, 
uch as Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Po and La Fontaine, 
tho ſeemed to diſpute it with the Auguſtan age, flunriſhed un- 
er the deſpotiſm of Lewis XIV; and the celebrated authors of 

e Auguſtau age did not ſhine, till after the ſetters were rivet- 
ed upon the Roman people by that cruel and worthleis Empe- 
aten. The revival of letters was not owing, either, to any free 
wvernment, but to the encouragement and protection of Leo 
and Francis I.; the one as abſolute a Pope, and the other as 
Iipotic a Prince as ever reigned. Do not miſtake, and imagine, 
hat while I am only expoſing a prejudice, I am ſpeaking in ta- 
our of arbitrary power; which from iny ſoul I abhor, and look 
bon as a groſs and criminal violation of the natural rights of 
nankind. Adieu. 


Tore 


Inve 


LETTER CLXXVIL 
London, February 28th C. S. 1749. 


Dax Box, 


| WAs very much pleaſed with the account that you gave me 
of your reception at Berlin; but I was ſtill better pieated with 
ie account which Mr Harte ſent me of your manner of rece!- 
ing that reception; for he ſays you hehaved yourſeit to thut2 
rwaed heads with all the reſpect and modeſty due to them; 
t, at the ſame time, without being any more embarraſſer!, 


ail von had been Eng with your equule, This eaſy 
Gs tae pe: feftion of g0923-broeding, Which nothing but 
a & 3 ſuper er 
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ſuperior good ſenſe, or a long uſage of the world, can produc 
and as, in your caſe, it could not be the latter, it is a picak 
iudication to me of the former, 

You will now, in the cone of a few months, have been x 
bed at three of the conſiderable. courts of Europe, Berlin, D. 
den, aud Vienna; fo that I hope you will arrive at Turin 1 
rably fracoth, and fit for the iaſt polith. There you may 
the beſt; there being no Court I know of that forms © 
well-bred and agree:ble people. Remember, now, that e 
breeding, genteel carriage, addreſs, and even dreis (to 2 (ci 
degree) are become lerious obj: cts, and deicrve a part vi | 
attention. 


The day, if well employed, is long enough for them iff: « 
One halt ot it is beſtowed upon your ſtudies, ad your ect 
will finiſh your mind and your body; the remaining part es 
ſpent in good company, will 107m your manners, and coir 
your character. What woud I not give, to have you eo thi 
moſthenes critically in the morumg, and underitand him be! 
than any body; at noon, benave yourleit better than any poli! 
at Court ; and, in ike evenings, trie more apreeabiy thai ere 
body in mixed companics? All this you may compatls ifa: 
pieaſe ; you have the means, you have the opportunities. i; 
pioy them, for God's ſake, while you miy, at d make y ue 
that all- accompliſſied man, that IL with to havesycu. It ent ler 
depends uon theie two ye ars ; they are the decilive ones. | 1 

Uteud you here incleſed, 3 letter of recon fnengation 10 5fſþvo 
ßeur Cazeilo, at Venice, which you Will deliver him inne 
diately upon your arrival, accompanying it with complintg 2: 
tor me to him, and Madame; both whom you have {cen hn 
He will, I am fure, be both very civil and very uletul i Wi 
tize!e, as he will alio he afterwards at Rome, where he i + | 
pointed to go Embailader. By the way, wh dere ver you WG 
v culd edviſe you to frequent, as much as you can, the V cull m 


Miniſters; who are always better informed of the Counts iu 
relide at, than any other Miniſter: the ſtrict and 1eguiart 
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punts, which they are obliged to give to their own government, 
king them very diligent and inquiſitive. 

You 1 {tay at Venice as long as the Carnival laſts: for tho? 
am impatient to have you at Turin, yet I would wiſh you to 
re thoroughly all that is to be ſeen at fo ſingular a place as 
enice, and at fo ſhewith a time as the Carnival. Yeu will 
ke alſo particular care to view ail thoſe meetings of the Go- 


XY 
„due 


PT 
al 


mnent, WARES ſirangers are allowed to fee; as the Aſſembly 
ſthe Senate, &c. and likewiſe to inform N of that pecu- 
ir and intricate form of government, There are books that 
Ive an account of it, among which, the beit is Ame.ot de lsa 
dave: this I would adviic you to read previoully ; it will 
t only give you a general notion of that conſtitution, but allo 
mil you with materials for proper queſtions and oral informa- 
05 upon the place, which are always the beſt. There are 
wife many very valuable remains, in ſculpture and paintings 
the beit maſters, which deſetve your attention. 
| ſuppoſe you will be at Vienna us ſcon as this letter will get 


rei ber; 2nd I ſuppoſe, too, that I muit not direct above one 
in More to you there. After which, my next ſhall be directed to 
. 


tt at Venice, the only place where a letter will be Likely to 
pd you, till you are at Turing but you may, and 1 dehre that 
u will write to me, from the ſeveral places in your way, from 
ence the poſt goes. 

I wil tend you tome other letters, for Venice, te Vienna, or 
our Banker at Venice; to whom you will, upon your arrival 
ue, fend for them: for Iwill take care to have you fo recome 
weiß ne from place to place, that you ſhall not run throu: Zi then, 
ih nt of VIC chuntry nen do, without che advantage of ſeeing 
v1 Knowing whit beit deierves to be ſeen and Known: J mean 
Men an the Manners. | 

co i bleſs you, aul make you anſwer my wits: I will not 
ny hoes; Adieu. 


Harte, during your whole ſtay at Berlin; from whence 1 ho, 
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Dad advice ur bad example; but in the Academy at Teri 
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LETTER CLXXVIL. 


DAR Boy, 
I DIRECT this letter to your Banker at Venice, the fy 
place for you to meet with it, though I ſuppoſe it «il 
there ſome time betore you; for, as your intermediate fiay; 
where elſe will be but ſhort, and as the poſt from hence, in! 
ſeaſon of eaſterly winds, is uncertain, I direct no more letter 
Vienna; where I hope both you and Mr Harte will have r 
ved the two letters which I ſent you reſpectively; with a | 
ter of recommendation to Monſieur Capello at Venice, wt: 
was incloſed in mine to you. I will ſuppoſe too, that the 
land poit, on your fide of the water, has not done you 5uſti 
for I received but one lingle letter from you, and one Fram 


for, and expected very particular aceounts. 

I perſuade myſelf, that the time you ſtay at Venice wil 
properly employed, in ſeeing all that is to be ſeen at that ext 
ordinary place; and in converſing with people who can int 
you, not of the raree-ſhews of the town, but of the conſtitution 
the government; for which purpoſe, I ſend you the inch 
letters of recommendation from Sir James Gray, the Kin 
Reſident at Venice; but who is now in England. Theſe, v 


mine to Monſieur Capello, will carry you, if you will co, be 
all the beſt company at Venice. ; b 
U, y. 


But the important point, and the important FR is Tui 
for there I propoſe your ſtaying a conſiderable time, to pul 
your ſtudes, leain your exerciſes, and form your manner. 
own, I am not without my anxiety for the conſequences of yd 
ſtay there, which muſt be either very good or very bad, 
you it will he entirely a new ſcene, Wherever you have hith 
to been, you have converſed, chi-fly, with people wWifc t a nit 
crecier than youFeif; and have been equally out of the v3) 


Vl. proozbly 12 een wach both, conddlering the valiety 01 50. 
fc; 
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bes about your own age; among whom it is to be expected 
me will be diſſipated and idle, others vicious and profli. 
. 1 will believe, till the contrary appears, that you have 
city enough to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad characters; 
boch ſenſe and virtue enough to ſhun the latter, and con- 
| yourſelf with the former: but, however, for greater ſecurity 
| for your ſake alone, I muſt acquaint you, that TI have ſent 
tive orders to Mr Harte, to carry you off, inſtantly, to a place 
ich I have named to him, upon the very firſt ſymptom, which 
ſhall diſcover in you of Drinking, Gaming, Idlenefs, or Dif- 
dience to his orders; ſo that, whether Mr Harte informs me 
not, of the particulars, I ſhall be able to judge of your con- 
d in general, by the time of your ſtay at urin. If it is ſhort, 
ould know why; and I promiſe you, that you ſhall foon find 
do; but if Mr Harte lets you continue there, as long as I 
mole you ſhonld, I ſhall then be convinced, that you make the 
yer uſe of your time: which is the only thing I have to atk 
91, One year is the molt that I propoſe you ſhould ſtay at 
rin; and that year, if you employ it well, perfects you. One 


te your caftical ſtudies. You will be hkewiſe maiter of your 
rciies in that time; and will have formed yourlelit ſo well at 
at Court, as to be fit to appear advaniageouſly at any other. 
Ifle will be the happy effects of your year's itay at Turin, if 


but it either ill advice, or ill example, affect and ſeduce 


=! . : 4 
ui”, vou are ruined for ever. I look upon that year as your de- 


ure year of probation ; go through it well, aud you will be all 
„ eompliſhed, and fixed in my terdetcit affeRion for ever: but 
id the contagion of vice or idlenets lay hold of you there, 
ur character, your fortune, my hopes, and conſequently my-fa- 

gy ur, are all blaſted, and you are undone. The more J love you 
, from the good opinion that I have of you, the greater will 
my indignation, if I ſhould have reaſon to change it. Hi- 

eto you have had every poſlible proof of my affection, be- 

ur you have deſerved it: but when you ceaſe to deſerve it, 
vou 


wy 


r more ef your late application, with Mr Harte, will com- 


tbehave, and apply vourſelf there as you have done at Leip- 
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you may expect every poflible mark of my reſentment, 
leave nothing doubtful, upon this important point, I will 
you fairly beforehand, by what rule I ſhall judge of your cond 
By Mr Harte” s accounts. He will not, I am ture, nx 
will ſay more, he cannot be in the wrong with regard to) 
He can have no other view hut your good; and you will,! 
ſure allow, that he muſt be a better nk of it than you ( 
poſſibly be. at your age. While he is ſatisfied, I ſhall be ſo tt 
dut whenever he is diſſatisfied with you, I ſhall he muck m 
ſo. It he complains, you muſt be guilty; and I ſhall not |: 
the leaſt regard for any thing that you may allege in your 6 
defence. 
I will now tell you what I expect and iuſiſt upon from you 
Turin: Firſt, That you purſue your claſſical and other {tud 
every morning, with Mr Harte, as long, and in whatever man 
Mr Harte ſhall he pleaſed to require: Secondly, That 
learn, uninterruptedly. your exerciſes, of riding, dancing, 
fencing; Thirdly, i bat you make yourſelf maſter of the Itil 
Tanguage: and, laſtly, that you pas your eveninzs in the | 
company. T alſo require a ſtrict conformity to the houts a 
rules of the Academy. If you will but finiſh your year in 
manner at Turin, T have nothing iurther to aſk of you; 
will give you every thing that you can z#{k of me: you oy al 
that be entirely your own maſter; i ſhall think you ſafe; | 
Yay aſide all authority over you; and friendſhip {tail be ourn 
tual and oniy tie. Weigh this, I beg of you, deliberately, 
your own mind; and conſider, whether the application, and! 
degree of reſtraint, which I require but one year more, will 1 
be amply repaid by all the advantages, and the perfect lib- 
which you will receive at the end of it. Your own good ſe 
will, I am ſure, not allow you to heſitate one moment in 5. 
_ Choice. God bleſs you! Adieu. 


P . S. Sir James Gray's letters not being yet ſent me, 
thought they would, I ſhall incloſe them in my next, wiicaſi: 
believe, will get to Venice as ſoon as you. - _-; 

1 LE 
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il a LETTER CLXXPE. 

on 

10 London, April 12th, O. S. 1749. 
to) 5 


Drax Bor, 
RECEIVED, by the laſt mail, a letter from Mr Marte, dated 
Prague, April the uſt, N. S.; for which I defire yon will re- 
him my thanks, and affure him, that I extremely approve of 
it he has done, and propoſes eventually to do, in vour way to 
n. Who would have thought you were old evongh te have 
nfo well acquainted with the Heroes of the T Tricens 
as to be looking out for their great grandſons henna, 
b that affection with which, I am informed, you icvs. 15) tne 
tend, the Kinſkis, &c. As I cannot aſcribe it to yl 0s 
uſt to your conſummate knowledge of Hiſtory, that s 
y country, aud every century, at it were your oe. @&t= 
am told, that you are both very ſtrong aud very r- 
in Hiftory ; of which Lam extremely glad. This is aicul - 
edge. . 
onpie du Perron, and Compee Laſcaris, are arrived here, e 
per gave me a letter from Sir Charles Williams, tie latter 
git me your orders. They are very pretty men, and have 


+ { Kno led ge and Manners; which, though they always 
ur lt, ſeidom do go together, Lexamined them, pa uticulariy 
e ote Laicaris, concerning you; their report is a very tavour- 


one, eſpecially on the fide of Knowledge : the quicknels of 
eption, which they allow you, Ican eaſily credit ; but the 
mon, which they add to it, pleaſcs me the more, as I own, 
pecred it lefs. Go on in the purſuit and the increaſe of 
wiedze; nav, Tam fare you will, for you now Know doo 
it) flop; and, if Mr Harte would let you be idle, Lam con- 
el that you weuld not. But now that you have leſt Letp- 
> id are entered into the great world, remember there is 
nich ee that mult 2 pace with, aud accompany Know. 
; I mean, Nunc, Politencſe, and the Graces, in w dich Sir 


LE Charles 
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Williams, though very much your friend, owns you are very 
fcient; The manners of Leipſig muſt be ſhook off; and int 
. reſpe@t you muſt put en the new man. No ſcrambling at 1 
meals, as at a German ordinary ; ; no aukward overturn 
glaſſes, plates, and ſalt-cellers: no horſe-play. On the. 
trary, a gentleneſs of manners, a gracetul carriage, and an 
ſnuating addreſs, muſt take their place. I repeat, and ſhall 
ver ceaie repeating to you, the Graces, the Graces. 
I defire that, as ſoon as ever you get to Turin, you will az 
yourſelf diligently to the Italian language; that, 
fore you leave that place, you may know 1t well enough t 
able to ipeak tolerably when you get to Rome ; where. you 
ſoon make yourſelf perfectly matter of Italian, from the d 
neceſſity you will be under of ſpeaking it. In the mean tin 
inſiſt upon your not neglecting, much lefs forgetting, the ( 
man you already know; which you may not only continue 
improve, by ſpeaking it conſtantly to your Saxon boy, 45 
often as you can, to the ſeveral Germans you will mect in 
travels. You remember, no doubt, that you mult never 
to me from Turin, but in the German language and char 
I ſend you the incloſed letter of recommendation to Mz 5! 
the King's Conſul at Venice; who can, and I dare 1ay wi 
more yſefui to you there than any body. Pray make your oF) © 
and behave your beſt, to Monſieur and Madame Capciic ; Pr 
will be of great uſe to you at Rome. Adieu. Tours, ten” 
f ' . ma; 
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| : 3 n on 

London, April roch, O. 5. 1746s Þ 

n ac. 

D xx Box, ly t 
— letter will, I believe, flill find you at Venice, in eth 
diſſipation of Maſquerades, Ridottos, Operas, &c.; Mi * 

ha 


my heart; they are decent evening amuſements, an d ver) 
perly ſuccecd that ſerious application to which I am fur Im 
devote veur mornings, There are liberal and il::ycr2! er. 
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s, as well as literal and illiberal arts. There are ſome 
ures, that degrade a gentleman as much as ſome trades 
uld do. Sottiſh drinking, indiſcriminate gluttony, driving 
sches, ruſting ſports, ſuch as fox-chaſes, horſe-racers, Oc. are, 
ny opinion, infinitely below the honeſt and induſtrious pro- 
ſons of a tailor, and a ſhoemaker, which are ſaid to deroger:; 
As you are now in a muſical country, where ſinging fiddling 
{piping, are not only the common topics of converſation, but 
moſt the principal objects of attention, I cannot help caution 
you againſt giving into thoſe (I will call them Uliberal) 
tures, (though muſic is commonly reckoned one of the libe- 
larts) to the degree that moſt of your countrymen do, when 
y travel in Italy. If you love muſic, hear it, go to operas, 
xcerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you; but I infiſt upon your 
ther piping nor fiddling yourſelf, It puts a gentleman in a 
j frivolous, contemptible light; brings him into a great deal 
bad company; and takes up a great deal of time, which 
gut be much better employed. Few things would mortify 
2 than to {ee you bearing a part in a concert, with a 
le under your chin, or a pipe in your mouth. 

| ik had a great deal of converſation with Comte du Per- 
and Comte Laſcaris, upon your ſubject : and I will tell you 
jj truly, what Comte du Perron (who is, in my opinion, a 
pretty man) laid of you. 12 a de Peſprit, un ſcavoir peu 
mun a ſon age, une grande vivacite, et quand il aura pris 
manieries il ſera par fait ; car il faut avouer qu'il ſent en- 
ele calle ge; mais cela viendra. I was very glad to hear, 
n one whom I think ſo good a judge, that you wanted no- 
g but des manicres; Which Iam convinced you will now 
n acquire, in the company which henceforwards you are 
to keep. But I muſt add too, that if you ſhould not ac- 
e them, all the reſt will be of very little uſe to you. By 
leres, I do not mean bare common civility ; every body 
t have that, who would not be kicked out of company; 


I mean engaging, infinuating, ſhining manners; a diſtin. 


. H guiſhed 


17 


to greater intereſt, than thoſe next ſix at Turin. 


as deep eccleſiaſtical craft and policy. Adieu. 
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guiſhed politeneſs, an almoſt irreſiſtible addreſs; a ſupeii 
gracefulneſs in all you ſay or do. It is this alone can give 
your other. talents their full luſtre and value; and confequent 
it is this which ſhould now be the principal object of your attet 
tion. Obſerve minutely wherever you go, the allowed a 
eſtabliſhed models of good-breeding, and form yourſelf up 
them. Whatever pleaſes you moſt, in others, will infalli 
pleaſe others in you. I have often repeated this to you; noy 
your time of putting 1t in practice. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr Harte; and tell hin 
have received his letter from Vienna, of the 16th, N. S. but ft 
I ſhall not trouble him with an anſwer to it, till T have recein 
the other letter, which he promiſes me, upon the ſubject of « 
of my laſt, I long to hear from him, after your ſettlement 
Turin; the months that you are to pals there, will be veryd 
Ccliive ones for you, The exerciſes of the Academy, and t 
manner of Courts, muſt be attended to, and acquired, and, 
the ſame time, your other ſtudies continued. I am ſure you n 
not paſs, nor deſire, one ſingle idle hour there; for I don 
foreſee that you can, in any part of your life, put out fix moni ur 


We will talk hereafter about your ſtay at Rome, and in oth 
parts of Italy. This only I will now recommend to; which 
to extract the ſpirit of every place you go to. In thofe pen 
which are only diſtiuguiſhed by claſſical fame, and valuable! 
mains of antiquity, have your Claflics in your hand and in 30 
head: compare the ancient geography, and deſcriptions, 
the modern; and never fail to take notes. Rome will fun 
you with buſineſs enough of that ſort ; but then it furniſhes} 
with many other objects, well ier your attention; 
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LETTER CEXXXT, 
London, April «1th, O. S. 1749. 


Dear Boy, 

HAVE received your letter from Vienna, of the 19th, N. 8. 
which gives me great uneaſineſs, upon Mr Harte's account - 
du and I have reaſon to intereſt ourſelves very particularly in 
ery thing that relates to him. I am glad, however, that no 
ne is broken or diſlocated ; which being the caſe, I hope he 
ill have been able to purſue his journey to Venice: in that 
ppofition I direct this letter to you at Turin; where it will 
ther find, or at leaſt not wait very long for you; as I calcu- 
te that you will be there by t he end of next month, N. S. I 
pe you reflect how much you have to do there, and that you 
e determined to employ every moment of your time accord- 
dy. You have your claſſical and ſeverer ſtudies to continue 
th Mr Harte; you have your exerciſes to learn; the turn and 
anners of a Court to acquire; reſerving always ſome time for 
edecent amuſements and pleaſures of a gentleman. You ſee 
it I am never againſt pleaſures; I loved them myſelf, when 
as of your age; and it is as reaſonable that you ſhould iove 
em now, But I inſiſt upon it, that pleaſures are very com- 
eable with both Luſineſs and ſtudies, and have a much better 
ih from the mixture. The man who cannot join buſineſs 
d pleaſure, is either a formal coxcomb in the one, or a ſenſual 
alt in the other. Your evenings I therefore allot for company, 
emblies, balls, and ſuch ſort of amuſements; as I look upon 
oſe to be the belt ſchools for the manners of a gentleman ; 
uck nothing can give but uſe, obſervation, and experience. 
au have, beſides, Italian to learn, to which I defire you will 
azently apply; for though French is, I believe, the language 
the Court at Turin, yet Italian will be very neceffary for you 
Rome, and in other parts of Italy; and if you are well 
banded in it while you are at Turin, (as you eaſily may, for it 
fl z x 18 
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ten the fortifications of Turin, in company with ſome old Off 


gether. Go to originals whenever you can, and truſt to copies at 
deſcriptions as little as poſſible. At your idle hours while you 


Victor Amadee, was pndoubtediy one, and the preſent King 


is a warm friend of yours: I defire that you will anſwer it 


ments in it to Comte du Perron. A young man ſhould never 
_ wanting in theſe attentions : they coſt little, and bring in ag! 
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is a very eaſy language) your ſubſequent ſtay at Rome m 
make you perfect in it. I would alſo have you acquire a gen 
ral notion of Fortification ; I mean ſo far as not to be ignor; 
of the terms, which you will often hear mentioned in compan 
ſuch as Raveln, Bajtion, Clacis, Contreſcarpe, fc. In ordert 
this, I do not propoſe that you ſhould make a ſtudy of Fortife 
tion, as if you were to be an Engineer: but a very eaſy way 
knowing as much as you nced know of them, will be to vilit 


or Engineer, who will ſhew, and explain to you the ſeveral wal 
themſelves; by which means you will get aclearer notion of theg 
than if you were to ſee them only upon paper ſor ſeven yt 


at Turin, pray read the Hiſtory of the Houſe of Savoy, wi 
has produced a great many very great men, The late Kin 


in my opinion, another. In general, I believe that little Prin 
are more likely to he great men, than thoſe whoſe more exo © 
ſive dominions, and ſuperi or ſtrength, flatter them with a = 


rity; which commonly produces negligence and indotence. Ne: 
little Prince, in the neighbourhood of great ones, muſt be at b 


and look out ſharp, if he would ſecure his own dominions : w , 
more ſtill, if he would enlarge them, He muſt watch forc 
junctures, or endeavour to make them. No Princes have © 
poſſeſſed this art better than thoſe of the Houſe of Savoy; u 
have enlarged their dominions prodigicufly within a century, 
profiting of conjunctures. 

I tend you here encloſed, a letter from Comte Laſcaris, ' 


ſoon, and very cordially ; and remember to make your con 


de al, by getting you people's good word and affection. d d 
gain the heart, to which I have always adviſed you to 5 at 
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ad diſſipation of the Carnival at Venice. I mean that your 
J at Turin ſhould, and I flatter myſelf that it will, be an uſe- 
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urſelf particularly; it guides ten thouſand for one that rea- 
n inſuences. | | 
[cannot end this letter, or (T helieve) any other, without re- 
ating my recommendation of the Grac?s. They are to be 
et with at Turin; for God's ſake, ſacrifice to them, and they 
ill be propitious. People miſtake groſly, to imagine that the 
it aukwardneſs, in either matter or manner, mind or body, 
an indifferent thing, and not worthy of attention. It may 
ſibly be a weakneſs in me (but in ſhort we are all ſo made): 
confeſs to you fairly, that when you ſhall come home, and that 
firſt ſee you, if I find you ungraceful in your addreſs, and 
kward in your perſon and dreſs, it will be impoſſible for me 
> love you half ſo well as I ſhould otherwiſe do, let your in- 
ine merit and knowledge be ever ſo great. If that would 
your caſe with me, as it really would, judge how much 
orſe 1t might be with others, who have not the ſame affection 
kd partiality for you, and to whoſe hearts you muſt make your 
wn way. | 
Remember to write to me conſtantly, while you are in Italy, 
i the German language and character, till you can write to 
je in Italian; which will not be till you have been ſome time 
t Rome, 
Adieu, my dear boy: may you turn out, what Mr Harte and 
win you! Imuft add, that, if you do not, it will be both 
our own fault, and your own misfortune. 
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LETTER CLXXXIL 
London, May 28th 0. S. 1749. 


Dax Box, 


1 S letter will, J hope, find you ſettled to your ſerious ſtu- 
dies, and your neceſſary exerciſes at Turin, after the hurry 


H 3 ful 
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ful and ornamental period of your educa tion; but at the ſari" 


Mr Harte will, by his care, arm you as well as he can againf 


able. There are degrees in vices, as well as in virtues; and 
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time I muſt tell you, that all my affection for you has never ye 
given me ſo much anxiety, as that which I now fce]. While yg 
are in danger, I ſhall be in fear; and you are in danger at Tui 


but your own good ſenſe and reſolution can alone make you j 
vulnerable. I am infcrmed, there are now many Englith att 
Academy at Turin; and I fear, thoſe are juſt ſo many danzelffiÞ* 
for you to encounter. Who they are, I do not know; but 


well know the general ill-conduct, the indecent behaviour, ] 


the illiberal views, of my young countrymen abroad; eſpecial! 
wherever they are in numbers together. III example is of if 
{elf dangerous enough; but thoſe who give it ſeldom top there 
they add their infamous exhortations and invitations ; and, 
theſe fail, they have recourſe to ridicule ; which is harger f 
one of your age and inexperience to withſtand, than either « 
the former. Be upon your guard, therefore, againſt theſe ba 
teries, which will all be played upon you. You are not ſe 
abroad to converſe with your own countrymen : among them, 
general, you will get little knowledge, no languages, and, I at 
ſure, no manners. I deſire that you will form no connection 


nor (what they impudently call) friendſhips, with theſe peopieMp1 


which are, in truth, only combinations and conſpiracies again 
good morals and good manners. There is commonly, in you 
people, a facility that makes them unwilling to refuſe any thin 
that is aſked of them; a hae honte, that makes them afb 
med to refuſe; and, at the ſame time, an ambition of plealnMWoitr 
and ſhining in the company they keep: theſe ſeveral eau m. 
produces the beſt effect in good company, but the very wort 
bad. Tf people had no vices but their own, few would have Wal 
many as they have. For my own part, I would ſooner we 
other people's clothes than their vices ; and they would ſit up 
me juſt as well, I hope you will have none; but if ever no 
have, I beg, at leaft, they may be all your own. Vaces Mol 
adoption are, of all others, the moſt diſgraceful and unpardo 
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ut do my countrymen the juſtice to ſay, they generally take 
eir vices in the loweſt degree. Their gallantry is the infa- 
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oken windows, and very often (as they well deſerve) broken 
nes. They game, for the ſake of the vice, not of the amuſe- 
ent; and therefore carry it to exceſs ; undo, or are undone by 
eir companions. By ſuch conduct, and in ſuch company a- 
wad, they come home, the unimproved, illiberal, and ungen. 
eman like creatures, that one daily ſees them; that is, in the 
ak, and in the ſtreets, for one never meets them in good com- 
any; where they have neither manners to preſent themſelves, 
or merit to be received. But, with the manners of footmen 
d grooms, they aſſume their dreſs too; for you muſt have ob- 
ved them in the ſtreets here, in dirty blue frocks, with oaken 
icks in their hands, and their hair greaſy and unpowdered, 
cked up under their hats of an enormous ſize. Thus finiſhed 
id adorned by their travels, they become the diſturbers of 
lay houſes; they break the windows, and commonly the land- 
urds, of the taverns where they drink; and are at once the 
upport, the terror, and the victims, of the hawdy-houſcs they 
requent. "Theſe poor miſtaken people think they ſhine, and lo 
bey do indeed; but it is as putrefaction ſhines, in the dark. 

I am not now preaching to you like an old fellow, upon either 
eligious or moral texts, I am perſuaded you do not want the beſt 
aſtructions of that kind: but I am adviſing you as a friend, as 
man of the world, as one who would not have you. old while 
ou are young, but would have you take all the pleaſures that 
eaſon points out, and that decency warrants. I-will therefore 
ippoſe, for arguments ſake (for upon no ether accaunt can it 
e ſuppoſed) that all the vices above mentioned were perfectly 
nocent in themſelves; they would ſtill degrade, vilify, and ſink 
hole who practiſed them; would obſtruct their riſing in the 
vorld, 5 by debaſing their characters; and give them a low turn 
H 4 of 


ou 


wy : | | * 
le ius mean debauchery of ſtews, juſtly attended and rewarded 1 
Tu the loſs of their health, as well as their character. Their +4 j 
ins Wcalures of the table end in beaſtly drunkenneſs, low riot, | 
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of mind and manners, abſolutely inconſiſtent with their makin 
any figure in upper life, and great buſineſs, _ 

What I have now ſaid, together with your own good ſenſe, i 
I hope, ſufficient to arm you againſt the ſeduction, the invit 
tions, or the profligate exhortations (for I cannot call the 
temptations) of thoſe unfortunate young people. On the othe 
hand, when they would engage you in theſe ſchemes, conte 
yourſelf with a decent but ſteady refuſal ; avoid controverſ 
upon ſuch plain points. You are too young to convert then 
and, I truſt, too wiſe to be converted by them. Shun them, n 
ouly in reality, but even in appearance, if vou would be we 
received in good company; for people will always be ſhy oft 
ceiving a man who comes from a place where the plague rag 
let him look ever ſo healthy. There are ſome expreſſions, bo 
in French and Engliſh, and ſome characters, both in thoſe tu 
and in other countries, which have, I dare fay, miſled man 
young men to their ruin. Une honnete debauche, une jolie d 
banueche ; an agreeahle rake, a man of pleaſure. Do not thit 
that this means debauchery aud profligacy: nothing like it. 
means, at moſt, the accident al 2nd un frequent irregularities 
youth and vivacity, in oppoſition to dullneſs, formality, ant 
want of ſpirit. A commerce gallant, inſenſibly formed with 
woman of faſhion; a glaſs of wine or two too much unwafl 
taken, in the warmth and joy of good company; or ſome inn 
cent frolic, by which nobody is injured ; are the utmoſt bound 
of that life of pleaſure, which a man of ſenſe and decency, wht 
bas a regard for his character, will allow himſelf, or be allowe 


by others. Thoſe who tranſgreſs them in the hopes of ſhinin f 
miſs their aim, and become in famous, or at leaſt contemptible. % 
The length or ſhortneſs of your ſtay at Turin will ſufficient! 0 
inform me (even though Mr Harte ſhould not) of your conduc 1 ; 
there; for, as J have told you before, Mr Harte has the ſtrife! 2 
orders to carry you away immediately from thence, upon ti - 
fir and leaſt ſymptom of infection that he diſcovers about you | « 
and I know him to be too conſcientiouſly ſcrupulous, and to E 
much your friend and mine, not to execute them exadliy 


NMoreove 
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oreover, I will inform you, that I ſhall have conſtant accounts 
your behaviour, from Comte Salmour, the .Governor of the 
cademy ; whoſe ſon is now here, and my particular friend. I 
we, alſo, other good channels of intelligence, of which I do not 
priſe you. But, ſuppoſing that all turns out well at Turin» 
t, 25 I propoſe your being at Rome, for the Jubilee at Chriſt- 
as, I defire that you will apply yourſelf diligently to your exer- 
es of dancing, fencing, and riding, at the Academy; as well 
the ſake of your health and growth, as to faſhion and ſupple 
ju. You muſt not neglect your dreſs, neither, but take care to 
bien mis. Pray lend for the beſt operator for the teeth, at 
urin, where I ſuppoſe there is ſome famous one ; and ler him 
t yours in perfect order; and then take care to keep them fo, 
erwards, yourſelf. You had very good teeth, and I hepe they 
eſo ſtill : but even thoſe who have bad ones, ſhould keep 
em clean; for a dirty mouth is, in my mind, ill manners. Ia 
ort, neglect nothing that can poſſibly pleaſe. A thouſand 
neleſs little things, Which nobody can deſcribe, but which 
ery body feels, conſpire to form that whole of pleaſing; as the 
eral pieces of a Moſaic work, though ſeparately of little 
auty or value. when properly joined, form thoſe beautiful fi- 
res which pleaſe every body. A look, a geſture, an attitude, 
one of voice, all bear their parts in the great work of pleaſing 
be ar- of pleaſing is more particularly neceſſary in your in- 
nded profeſſion, than perhaps in any other; it is, in truth, the 
ſt half of your buſineſs; for if you do not pleaſe the Court you 
ſent to, you will be of very little uſe to the Court you are 
it from. Pleaſe the eyes and the ears, they will introduce you 
the heart; and, nine times in ten, the heart governs the un- 
Tanding. | 

Make your court particularly, and ſhew diſtinguiſhed atten- 
ns, to ſuch men and women as are beit at Court, higheſt in 
faſhion, and in the opinion of the public; ſpeak advantage- 
ly of them behind their backs, in companies who you have 
lon to believe will tell them again. Exvreſs your admiration 
nel de many great men that the Houſe of Savoy has produced: 

| H 5 odierve, 
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okſerve, that nature "Inſtead of being exhauſted by theſe e 
forts, ſeems to have redoubled them, in the perſons of the yn 
ſent King, and the Duke of Savoy ; wonder, at this rate, whet 
it will end; and conclude that it muſt end in the governme 
of all Europe. Say this, likewiſe, where it will probably ben 
peated; but ſay it unaffectedly, and the laſt eſpecially, with 
kind of enjouement. Theſe little arts are very allowable, zu 
muſt be made ule of in the courſe of the world; they are pl: 
ſing to one party, uſetul to the other, and i injurious to nobody, 
What I have faid with re gard to my countrymen in gener 
does not extend to them all without exception; there are for 
who have both merit and manners. Your friend, Mr Stevens, 
among the latter: and I approve of your connection with hit 
You may happen to meet with ſome others, whoſe friend! 
may be of great uſe to you hereafter, either from their ſuper 
talents, or their rank and fortune; cultivate them: but tler 
defire that Mr Harte may be the judge of thoſe perſons. 
Adieu, my dear child! Conſider ſeriouſly the importa 
of the two next ve ars, to your character, your figure, and yo 


fortune, ſel 

{tit 

LETTER CLXXXIII. I v 

- wil 

London, May 22d, O. S. 1er 

| OD pro 

DEAR Box, a hi 

6 | RECOMMENDED to you, in my laſt, an innocent piece ett 

art; that of flattering people behind their backs, in preieqgWif y 

| of thoſe: who, to make their own court, much more than reis 


your ſake, will not fail to repeat, and even amplify the prifſteſo 
to the party concerned. This is, of all flattery, the moſt fel 
ſing, and conſequently the moſt effetual. There are other, cou 
many other inoffenſive arts of this kind, which are neceilary MWitea 
the courſe of the world, and which he who practiſes the e ou 
lieſt, will pleaſe the moſt, and riſe the ſooneſt. The ſpirits Mito d 
vivacity of youth are apt to neglect them as uſeleſs, or rei vou 
oh 
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them as troubleſome. But ſubſequent knowledge and experience 
of the world remind us of their importance, commonly when it 
i5 too late. The principal of theſe things, is the maſtery of one's 
tempers and that cooln.is of mind and ſerenity of countenance» 
which hinders us from diſcovering, by words, actions, or even 
looks, thoſe paſſions or ſentiments, by which we are inwardly 
moved or agitated; and the diſcovery of which, gives cooler 
and abler people ſuch infinite advantages over us, not only in 
great buſineſs, but in ail the moſt common occurtences of life. 
Aman who does not poffeſs hi mſelf enough to hear diſagreeable 
thiugs, without viſible marks of anger and change of counte- 
nance, or agreeable ones without ſudden burſts of joy and ex- 
pauſion of countenance, is at the metcy of every artful knave 
or pert coxcomb; th: former will provoke or pleaſe you by de- 
gn, to catch unguarded words or looks; by which he will ea- 


krep the key yourſelf, and truſt it with no man living. The 
latter will, by his abſurdity, and without intending it, produce 
the ſame diſcoveries, of which other people will avail them- 
ſelves. You will ſay, poſſibly, that this coolneſs muſt be con- 
ſtitutional, and conſequently, does not depend upon the will: and 
Iwill allow that conſtitution has ſome power over us; but I 
will maintain, too, that people very often, to excuſe themſelves, 
749M cry unjuſtly accuſe their conſtitutions. Care and reflection, if 

properly uſed, will get the better; and a man may as ſurely get 

a habit of letting his reaſon prevail over his conſtitution, as of 
eceMlctting, as moit people do, the latter prevail over the former. 
«(ent you find yourſelf ſubject to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, or mad- 
an Whicls, (for I ſee no difference between them, but in their duration) 
pr reſolve within yourſelf, at leaſt never to {peak one word, while you 
iel that emotion within you. Determine too, to keep your 
-r, WO countenance as unmoved and unembarraſſed as poſſible ; which 
ary I ſteadineſs you may get a habit of, by conſtant attention. I 
e e mould deſire nothing better, in any negociation, than to have 
its ito do with one of theſe men of warm, quick paſions ; which I 
reif vould take care to ſet in motion. By artful provocations, I 
—_ 6 would 


lily decypher the ſecrets of your heart, of which you ſhould 
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would extort raſh and unguarded expreſſions ; and, by hinting 
at all the ſeveral things that I could ſuſpect, infallibly difcore 
the true one, by the alteration it occaſioned in the countenand 
of the perſon. Volto ſcinito cen penfiert firetti is à moſt uleh 
maxim in buſineſs. It is fo neceſſary at ſome games, ſuch ; 
Berlan, Duinze c. that a man who had not the command a 
his temper and countenance, would infallibly be undone by thai 
who had, even though they played fair. Whereas, in buſinef 
you always play with tharpers; to whom, at leaſt, you ſhou 
give no fair advantages. It may be objected, that I am no 
recommending diſſimulation to you; I both own and quſtity 
It has been long ſaid, Qui neſeit diſſimulare veſcit regnare: Ig 
ſtill farther, and ſay, that without fome diſſimulation, no bu 
neſs can be carried on at all. It is fmwulation that is falſe, meat 
and criminal: that is the cunning which Lord Bacon calk 
crooked or left-handed wiſdom, and which is never made uſe 
but by thoſe who have not true wiſdom. And the ſame gra 
man ſays, that difimulation is only to hide our own card 
whereas ſimulation is put on in order to look into other people 
Lord Bolingbroke, in his, Idea of a Patriot King,“ which 
has lately publiſhed, and which I will ſend you by the firſt op 
portunity, ſays very juſtly, that ſimulation is a /tr/2tto ; ns 
Only an unjuſt, but an unlawful weapon, and the uſe of it ver 
rarely to be excuſed, never juſtified, Whereas diſſimulation is 
ſhield, as ſecrecy is armour; and it is no more poſſible to pre 
ſerve ſecrecy in buſineſs, without ſome degree of diffimulation 
than it is to ſucceed in buſineſs without ſecrecy. He goes o 
and ſays, that thoſe two arts, of diflimulation, and ſecrecy, att 
like the alloy mingled with pure ore: a little is neceſſary, and 
vrill not debaſe the coin below its proper ſtandard : but iſ mort 
than that little be employed (that is, ſimulation and cunning 
the coin loſes its currency, and the coiner his credit. 

Make yourſelf abſolute maſter, therefore, of your temper a 
your countenance, ſo far, at leaſt, as that no viſible change d 
appear in either, whatever you may feel inwardly, This ma 
e diffcult, but it is by no means impoflible; and as a man? 
ſerie 
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nſe never attempts impoſſibilities, on one hand, on the other, 
e is never diſcouraged by difficulties: on the contrary, he re- 
zubles his induſtry and his diligence, he perſeveres, and infal- 
bly prevails at laſt. In any point, which prudence bids you 
urſue, and which a manifeſt utility attends, let difficulties only 
nimate yAur induſtry, not deter you from the purſuit. If one 
ay has failed, try another; be active, perſcyere, and you will 
pnquer. Some people are to be reaſoned, ſome flattered, fome 
timidated, and ſome teazed into a thing; but, in general, all 
none to be brought into it at laſt, if ſkilfully applied to, properly 

anaged, and indefatigably attacked in their ſeveral weak i 
I ces. The time ſhould likewiſe be judicioufly choſen; every 

busen has his oliad tempora, but that is far from being all day 
mean; and you would chooſe your time very ill, if you applied 
man about one buſineſs, when his head was full of another, 
ile 0 when his heart was full of grief, anger, or any other diſagree- 
reli): ſentiment. | | | | 

ud: WY In order to judge of the infide of others, ſtudy your own; 
men in general are very much alike; and though one has 
e prevailing paſſion, and another has another, yet their ope- 
ations are much the ſame; and whatever engages or diſguſts, 
; noieaſes or offends you, in others, will, mutatis mutandis, engage, 
vereuſt, pleaſe, or offend others, in you. Obſerve, with the ut- 
oft attention, all the operations of your own mind, the nature 
your paſſions, and the various motives that determine your 
tion il; and you'may, in a great degree, know all mankind. For 
s on Wiſtance ; do you find yourſelf hurt and mortined when another 
akes you feel his ſuperiority, and your own inferiority, in 
 anowledge, parts, rank, or fortune? you will certainly take 
nor eat care not to make a perſon whoſe good will, good word, inte- 
t eſteem, or friendſhip, you would gain, feel that ſuperiority 
you, ia caſe you have it. If diſagreeable inſinuations, ſly 
ers, or repeated contradictions, teaze and irritate you, would 
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u uſe them where you wiſh to engage and pleaſe ? Surely not; 
mad I hope you with to engage and pleaſe, almoſt univerſally. 
r temptation of ſaying a ſmart and witty thing, or bon mat; 


and 
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and the malicious applauſe with which it is commonly receiy 
has made people who ean ſay them, and till ottener people u 
think they can, but cannot, and yet try, more enemies, ani 
placable ones too, than any ene other thing that I know ( 
When ſuch things then, ſhall happen to be ſaid at your expeng 
(as ſometimes they certainly will) reflect ſcrioufy upon t 
ſentiments of uneaſineſs, anger, and reſentment, which theye 
cite in you ; and conſider whether it can be prudent, by i. 
ſame means, to excite the ſame ſentiments in others azai 
you. It is a decided folly, to loſe a friend for a jeſt; but, ing 
mind, it is not a much leſs degree of folly, to make an cnet 
of an indifferent and neutral perſon, for the ſake of a bon my 
When things of this kind happen to he ſaid of you, the w 
prudent way is to ſeem not to ſuppoſe. that they are meant 
you, but to diſſemble and conceal whatever degree of anger] 
may feel inwardly ; and, ſhould they be fo plain, that youc 
not be ſuppoſed ignorant of their meaning, to join in the lay 
ef the company againſt yourſ-lf; acknowledge the hit to bt 
fair one, and the jeſt a good one, and play off the whole thing 
ſeeming good humour: but by no means reply in the . 
way; which only ſhews that you are hurt, aud publiſhes t 
victory which you might have conceal:d. Should the thir 
ſaid, indeed, injure your honour, or moral character, tire 
but one proper reply; which I hope you never will have occ 
hon to make. 
As the female part of the worid has ſome influence; and of: 
too much, over the male, your conduct with regard to wont 
(I mean women of faſhion, for I cannot ſuppoſe you capable 
converſing with any others) deſerves ſome ſhare in your rele 
tions. They are a numerous and loquacious body: their hatt 
would be more prejudicial, than their friendſhip can be advꝛ 
tageous to you. A general complaiſance, and attention to th 
ſex, is therefore eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and certainly neceſſu 
But where you would particularly pleaſe any one, whoſe {it 
tion, intereſt, or connections, can be of uſe to you, you mult ſhe 


particular PER The leaſt attentions Wiener, the greate 
chat 
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ns, however grols, is greedily ſwallowed, and kindly digeſted ; 
ut a ſeeming regard for their underſtandings, a ſeeming defire 
if and deference ſor their advice, together with a ſeeming con- 
dence in their moral vi) tues, turns their heads entirely in your 
zvour. Nothing thocks them ſo much as the leaſt appearance 
f that conte mpt, which they are apt to ſuſpect men of enter- 
aning of their capacities: and you may be very ſure of gaining 
heir friendſhip, if you ſcem to think it worth gainivg, Here 
ifimulation is very often neceſſary, and even ſimulation ſome- 
ines allowable? which, as it pleaſes them, may be uſeful to 
oy, and is injurious to nobody. 


# This torn ſheet, which I did not obſerve when I began upon 
t, as it alters the figure, ſhortens too. the length of my letter. 
t may very well afford it: my anxiety for you caries me inſen- 
bly to theſe lengths. I am apt to flatter myſelf, that my ex- 


be beginning of yours; and I do not grudge the greateſt trou- 
le, if it can procure you the leaſt advantage. I even repeat 
requently the ſame things, the better to imprint them on your 
young, and, I ſuppoſe, yet giddy mind; and I ſhall think that 
art of my time the beſt employed, that contributes to make you 
mploy yours well. God bleſs you, child! | 


of LETTER CLXXXIY. 
Mme | . 
ble & | London, June 16. O. S. 1749. 


Dear Box, 
3 not gueſs where this letter will find you; but I hope it 
will find you well: I direct it eventually to Laubach; from 
Fence, I ſuppoſe, you have taken care to have your letters ſent 
iuaiter you. I received no accounts from Mr Harte by laſt poſt ; 
* The original is written upon a ſheet of paper, the corner of 
Fhich is torn. | : 
ar 2nd 


harm them. The innocent, but pleaſing flattery of their per- 


xrience, at the latter end of my life, may be of uſe to you, at 
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and the mail due this day is not yet come in; ſo that my inf 
mations come down no lower than the 2d June, N. S the dat 
of Mr Harte's laſt letter. As I am now eaſy about your heal 
I am only curious about your motions, which, I hope, have bee 
either to Inſpruck or Verona; for I diſapprove extremely 
your propoſed long and troubleſome journey to Switzerl:ny 
Wherever you may be, I recommend to you, to get as much lt; 
lian as you can, before you go either to Rome or N aples: a li 
tle will be of great uſe to you upon the road; and the kn 
ledge of the grammatical part, which you can eably acquire i 
two or three months, will not only facilitate your progreſs, 
accelerate your perfection in that !2r guage, when you got 
thoſe places where it is generally ſpoken; as Naples, Romt 
Florence, &c. 

Should the ſtate of your health not yet admit of your uſual : 
plication to books, you may, in a great degree, and I hope yo 
will repair that loſs, by uſeful and inſtructive converſations wit 
Mr Harte: you may, for example, deſire him to give you inc: 
verſation, the outlines, at leaſt, of Mr Lock:.'s Logic; a gener 
notion of Ethics, and a verbal epitome of Rhetoric; of ail whic 
Mr Harte will give you clearer ideas in half an hour by word 
mouth, than the books of moſt of the dull fellows who hi: 
written upon thoſe ſubjects would do in a week. 

I have waited ſo long for the poſt, which I hoped would com 
that the poſt, which is juſt going out, obliges me to cut this let 
ter ſhort, God bleſs you, my dear child, and reſtore you toont 


1 


perfect health ! | bſ 
My compliments to Mr Harte; to whoſe care your life i i w 
leaſt thing that you owe. | A 
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LETTER CLXXXV. 


| London, June 22. O. S. 1749. 


Nran Boy, 
HE outſide of your letter of the 5th, N. S. directed by your 


own hand, gave me more pleaſure than the inſide of any 


ter letter ever did. I received it yeſterday, at the ſame time 
m one from Mr Harte, of the 6th. They arrived at a very 


per time, for they found a conſultation of Phyſicians in my 


n, upon account of a fever, which I had for four or five days, 
twhich has now entirely left me. As Mr Harte ſays, that 


lungs now and then, give you a little pain; and that your 


ellings come and go variably ; but as he mentions nothing of 
(coughing, ſpitting, or ſweating, the doctors take it for 
ted, that you are entirely free from thoſe three bad ſymp- 
W; and from thence conclude, that the pain, which you ſome- 
6 feel upon your lungs, is only ſymptomatical of your rheu- 


tic diſorder, from the preſſure of the muſcles, which hinders 


free play of the lungs. But, however, as the lungs are a 
nt of the utmoſt importance and delicacy, they inſiſt upon 
r drinking, in all events, aſſes milk twice a day, and goat's 
ey as often as you pleaſe, the oitener the better: in your 
(mon diet, they recommend an attention to pectorals, ſuch as 
, barley, turnips, &c. "Theſe rules are equally good in rheu- 
te, as in conſumptive caſe ; you will therefore, J hope, ſtrict- 
obſerve them; for I take it for granted you are above the ſil- 
kings or dillikin gs, in which filly people indulge their taſtes, 
tie expence of their healths. 

| approve of your going to Venice, as much as I diſapproved 
pour going to Switzerland. I ſuppoſe that you are by this 
t arrived ; and, in that ſuppoſition, I direct this letter there. 
tif you ſhould find the heat too great, or the water offenſive 
his time of the year, I would have you go immediately 
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to Verona, and ſtay there till the great heats are over, he 
you return to Venice. 
The time you will probably paſs at 3 will allow you 
make yourſelf maſter of that intricate and ſingular form of 
vernment, of which;few of our travellers know any thing. Re: 
aſk, and ſce every thing that is relative to it. There are, li 
wiſe, many valuable remains of the remoteſt antiquity, ; 
many fine pieces of the Antico Moderno ; all which deſerve 
different ſort of attention from that which your country 
commonly give them. They go to ſee them, as they go to 
the Lions, and Kings on horieback, at the Tower here; o 
to ſay that they have ſeen them. You will, I am ſure, vi 
them in another light; you will conſider them as you won 
Poem, to which they are indeed akin, You will obſerve, wt 
ther the ſculptor has animated his ſtone, or the painter his c 
vas, into the juſt expreſſion of thoſe ſentiments and paſſ 
which ſhould characteriſe and mark their ſeveral figures, ! 
will examine, likewiſe, whether, in their groupes, there be 
unity of action, or proper relation; a truth of dreſs and mann 
Sculpture and painting are very juſtly called liberal arts; ali 
ly and ſtrong imagination, together with a juſt obſervation Me 
ing abſolutely neceſſary to excel in either: which, in my opini 
is by no means the caſe of muſic, though called a liberal art, 
now in Italy placed even above the other two: a proof of the 
cline of that country. The Venetian ſchool produced many g 
painters, ſuch as Paul Veroneſe, Titian, Palma, &c. by w 
you will ſee, as well in private houſes, as in churches, very Wiſad 
pieces. The Laſt Supper, by Paul Veroneſe, in the church uri 
St George, is reckoned his capital performance, and deſer 
your attention; as does alſo the famous picture of the Cort 
family, by Titian. A taſte of ſculpture and painting is, in No 
mind, as becoming, as a taſte of fiddling and piping is unbe 
ming a man of faſhion. The former is connected with Hh Har 
and Poetry; the latter, with nn that I know of, box b hi 
company. na 
Learn Italian as faſt as ever you can, that you may be ab 

Une 
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lerſtand it tolerably, and ſpeak it a little before you go to 
me and Naples. There are many good Hiſtorians in that 
guage, and excellent Tranſlations of the ancient Greek and 
in Authors; which are called the Collana: but the only two 
an Poets, that deſerve your acquaintance, are Arioſto and 
ſo; and they undoubtedly have great merit. 

ſake my compliments to Mr Harte, and tell him, that I have 
ſulted about his leg; and that, if it was only a ſprain, he 
it to keep a tight bandage about the part, fer a conſider- 
time, and do nothing elſe to it. Adieu! Jubeo te bene 


Oe 
LETTLIEq CLXESNE 
London, Fuly 6th, O. S. 1749. 


Drax Bor, 

Jam now no longer in pain about your health, which, I 
truſt, is perſectly reſtored; and as, by the various accounts 
ve had of you, I need not be in pain about your learning ; 
r correſpondence may, for the future, turn upon leſs impor- 
t points, comparatively ; though ſtill very important ones: I 
un, the Knowledge of the World, Decorum, Manners, Ad. 
„ and all thoſe (commonly called little) accompliſhments, 
ch are abſolutely neceſſary to give greater accompliſhments 
t full value and luftre, 

lad I the admirable ring of Gyges, which rendered the wear- 
n.vifible ; and had 1, at the ſame time, thoſe magic powers, 
ch were very common formerly, but are now very ſcarce, of 
dorting myſelf, by a wiſh, to any given place; my firſt ex- 
tion would be to Venice, there to reconnoitre you, unſeen 
lf, I would firſt take you in the morning, at break faſt with 
Harte, and attend to your natural and unguarded converſation 
t him ; from whence, I think, I could pretty well judge of 
natural turn of mind. How I ſhould rejoice if I overheard 
aking him pertinent e upon uſeful ſubjects ! or ma- 
wi king 
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king judicious reſſections upon the ſtudies of that mornins, 
the occurrences of the former day! Then I would follow 
into the different companies of the day, and carefully obſerys 
what manner you preſented yourſelf to, and behaved your 
with men of ſenſe and dignity : whether your addreſs was 
ſpectful, and yet eaſy ; your air modeſt, and yet unembarraſſ 
and I would, at the ſame time, penetrate into their thougt 
in order to know whether your firſt abord made that adyan 
geous impreſſion upon their fancies, which a certain addreſ;,; 
and manners, never fail doing. I would afterwards follow 
to the mixed companies fof the evening; ſuch as aſſembl 
ſuppers, £c. and there watch if you trifled gracefully and g- 
teely : if your good-breeding and politeneſs made way for yi 
parts and knowledge. With what pleaſure ſhould I hear peg 
cry out, Che garbato Cavaliere com” e pulito, diſinvolto, ſpiri 
Jo! If all theſe things turned out to my mind, I would in 
diately aſſume my own ſhape, become viſible, and embrace yt 
but if the contrary happened, I would preſerve my inviſibil_ght” 
make the beſt of my way home again, and ſink my diſapoi 
ment upon you and the world. As, unfortunately, theſe ſu 
natural powers of Genii, Fairies, Sylphs, and Gnomes, have 
the fate of the oracles they ſucceeded, and have ceaſed for { 
time, I muſt content myſelf, (till we meet naturally, and in Mön 
common way) with Mr Harte's written accounts of you, and 
verbal ones which I now and then receive from people who 
ſeen you. However, I believe it would do you no harm, it 
would always imagine that I were preſent, and ſaw and be 
every thing you did and faid. | 
There is a certain concurrence of various little circumſtar 
which compoſe what the French call Paimadle ; and which,1 
you are entering into the world, you ought to make it your| 
ticular ſtudy to acquire. Without them, your learning wil 
pedantry, your converſation often improper, always unpleal 
and your figure, however good in itſelf, aukward and unenaiew 
ging. A diamond, while rough, has indeed its intrinſic va 
but, till poliſhed, is of no uſe, and would neither be Toon 
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worn. Its great luſtre, it is true, proceeds from its ſolidity, 
{ ſtrong coheſion of parts; but without the laſt poliſh, it 
uld remain for ever a dirty, rough mineral, in the cabinets of 
ne few curious collectors. You have, I hope, chat ſolidity 
d coheſion of parts; take now as much pains to get the luſtre. 
pod company, if you make the right uſe of it, will cut you in- 
ſhape, and give you the true brilliant poliſh. A propos of 
wmonds ; IJ have ſent you by Sir James Gray, the King's Mi- 
ter, who will be at Venice about the middle of September, 
own diamond buckles ; which are fitter for your young feet. 
n for my old ones: they will properly adorn you; they would 
ly expole me. If Sir James finds any body whom he can truſt, 
„who will be at Venice before him, he will ſend them by that 
don; but if he ſhould not, and that you ſhould be gone from 
nice before he gets there, he will in that caſe give them to 
ur banker Monſieur Cornet, to forward to you, wherever you 
ky then be. You are now of an age, at which the adorning 
ur perſon is not only not ridiculous, but proper and becoming. 
gligence would imply either an indifference about pleaſing, 
elle an inſolent ſecurity of pleaſing, without uſing thoſe means 
which others are obliged to have recourſe. A thorough 
anlineſs in your perſon is as neceflary, for your own health, as 
s not to be offenſive to other people. Waſhing yourſelf, and 
bbing your body and limbs frequently with a fleſh-bruſh, will 
duce as much to health as to cleanlineſs. A particular at- 
tion to the cleanlineſs of your mouth, teeth, hands, and nails, 
but common decency, in order not to offend people's eyes and 
les. ' 

| ſend you here incloſed, a letter of recommendation to the 
ke of Nivernois, the French Embaſſador at Rome; who is, 
wr ny opinion, one of the prettieſt men I ever knew in my life. 
lo not know a better model for yon to form yourſelf upon: 
lea y obſerve and frequent him as much as you can. He will 
mene you what Manners, and Graces are. I ſhall, by ſucceſſive 
ts, ſend you more letters, both for Rome and Naples, where 
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it will be your own fault entirely, if you do not *_ the de 
beſt company. | 

As you will meet ſwarms of Germans wherever you po, I 
fire that you will conſtantly converſe with them in their oi 
language, which will improve you in that language, and be, 
the ſame time, an agreeable piece of civility to them. 

Your ſtay, in Italy will, I do not doubt, make you critics 
maſter of Italian; I know it may, if you pleaſe, for it is a ve 
regular and conſequently a very eaſy IE Adieu! G 
bleſs you ! 


LETTER CLXXXVII. 
London, July 20. C. S. 1749. 


DEAR Boy, 

WROTE to Mr Harte laſt Monday, the 17th, O S. in any 

to his letter of the 20th June, N. S. which I had receiy 
but the day before, after an interval of eight poſts; duri 
which, I did not 8 whether you or he exiſted, and indeei 
began to think that you did not. By that letter you ought 
this time to be at Venice; where I hope you are arrived in; 
fect healthy after the baths of Tieffer, in caſe you have mi 
uſe of them. I hope they are not hot baths, if your lung 
ſtill tender. 

Your friend the Comte d'Einſiedlen, is arrived here : hel 
been at my door, and I have been at his; but we have not Har 
met. He will dine with me ſome day this week. Comte ere: 
caris inquires after you very frequently, and with great a 
tion; pray anſwer the letter which I forwarded to you 2 f 
While ago from him. You may incloſe your anſwer to me, Fes 
I will take care to give it him. Thoſe attentions ought ne 
to be omitted; they coſt little, and pleaſe a great deal; but 
neglect of them offends more than you can yet imagine. G. 
merit, or great failings, will make you reſpected or despite ae 
but trifles, little attentions, mere nothings, either done ot 
glected, will make you either liked or diſliked, in tue gene 
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n of the world. Examine yourſelf why you like ſuch and 
ch people, and diſlike (uch and ſuch others; and you will find, 


I, thoſe different ſentiments proceed from very fight cauſes. 
oral virtues are the foundation of ſociety in general, and of 
de, Weodſhip in particular; but Attentions, Manners, and Graces, 


th adorn and firengthen them. My hcart 1s ſo ſet upon your 
ang, and conſequently ſucceeding in the world, that poſſibly 
wwe already (and probably ſhall again) repeat the ſame things 
rand over to you. However, to err, if I do err, on the ſurer 
2 I ſhall continue to communicate to you thoſe obſervations 
athe world, which long experience has enabled me to make, 
{which I have generally found to hold true. Your youth and 
ents armed with my experience, may go a great way; and 
it armour is very much at your ſervice, if you pleaſe to wear 
I promiſe that it is not my imagination, but my memory, 
kt gives you theſe rules: I am not writing pretty, but uſeful 
lections. A man of ſenſe ſoon diſcovers, becauſe he carefully 
ſerres, where, and how leng, he is welcome; and takes care 
ave the company, at leaſt as ſoon as he is wiſhed out of it - 
ls never perceive where they are either ill-timed or ill- 
ced. | 7 
m at this mament agreeably ſtopped, in the courſe of my 
:chons, by the arrival of Mr Harte's letter of the 13th July, 
5 to Mr Grevenkep, with one ingloſed for your Mamma. I 
(by it, that many of his and your letters to me muſt have 
carried; for he ſays, that I have had regular accounts of you: 
ereas all thoſe accounts have been only, his letter of the 6th 
[yours of the 5th June, N. S.; his of the 2oth June, N. S. 
ne; and now his of the 13th July, N. S. to Mr Grevenkop. 
zever, ſince you are ſo well, as Mr Harte ſays you are, all is 
. Jam extremely glad you have no complaint upon your 
$5; but I deſire that you will think you have, for three or 
months to come. Keep in a courſe of aſſes or goats milk, 
me is as good as the other, and poſſibly the latter is the beſt ; 
et your common food be as pectoral as you can convenient. 
make it, Pray tell Mr Harte that, according to his deſire, 1 
have 


49. 
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have wrote a letter of thanks to Mr Firmian. I hope you write 
him too, from time to time. The letters of recommendation o 
man of his merit and learning will, to be ſure, be of great uſe 
you among the learned world in Italy; that is, provided 
take care to keep up to the character he gives you in them; 
therwiſe they will only add to your diſgrace. 

Conſider that yeu have loſt a goed deal of time by your 
neſs; fetch it up now you are well. At preſent you ſhould 
a good economiſt of your moments, of which company and ſig 
will claim a conſiderable ſhare ; ſo that thoſe which remain 
ſtudy muſt be not only attentively, but greedily einploy 
But indeed I do not ſuſpect you of one fingle moment's idle 
in the whole day. Idlenels is only the refuge of weak mi 
and the holydays of fouls. I do not call good company and | 
ral pleaſures, idleræſs; far from it: I recommend to you ag 
ſhare ot both. 

I fend you here incloſed, a letter for Cardinal Alexander 
bani, which you will give him, as ſoon as you can get to Ro 
and before you deliver any others, the Purple expects that 
ference; go next to the Duc de Nivernois, to whom you are 
contended by ſeveral people at Paris, as well as by mn) 
Then you may carry your other letters occalionally. 

_ Remember to pry narrowly into every part of the gavernn 
of Venice: inform yourſelf of the Hiſtory of that Republic 
pecially of its moſt remarkable æras; ſuch as the Ligne de 
Bray, in 1509, by which it had like to have been deſtroyed; 
the conſpiracy formed by the Marquis de Bedmar, the 3p; 
EmbaiTador, to ſubject it to the Crown of Spain. The tat 
diſputes between that Republic and the Pope, are worth 
knowledge; and the writings of the celebrated and learned 
Paolo di Sarpi, upon that occaſion, worth your reading. I 
once the greateſt commercial Power in Europe, and in the 
and 15th centuries made a conſiderable figure; but at ht 
its commerce is decayed, and its riches conſequently dect 
and, far from meddling now with the affairs of the Cont! 
it owes its ſecurhy to its neutrality and inefficiency: and 


if 5A 
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rity will laſt no longer, than till one of the great Powers i 
rope engroſſes the reſt of Italy; an event which this century 
fbly may, but which the next probably will ſee. 

Your friend Comte d*Einfiedlin, and his Governor, have been 
h me this moment, and delivered me your letter from Berlin, 
February the 28th, N. S. I like them both ſo well, that I am 
you did; and {till more glad to hear what they tay of you. 
jon, and continue to deſerve the Re of thoſe who deſerve 
tiles themſelves. Adieu. 


[break open this letter to acknowledge yours of the zotli 
e, N. S. which J have but this inſtant received, though thir- 
n days antecedent in date to Mr Harte's laſt. I never in my 
+ heard of bathing four hours a day; and I am impatient to 
rof your late arrival at Venice, after ſo Es. an o- 


tation. 
Pg 


LETTER CLXXXVIII. 


: London, July 30. O. S. 1749. 


D:ar Bor, 


* Harte's letters and yours drop in opba me moſt irregit« 
larly ; for I received by the laſt poſt, one from Mr Harte, 
the gth, N. S. and that which Mr Grevenkop had received 
n him, the poſt before, was of the 13th; at laſt, I ſuppoſe, L 
receive them all, 
| am very glad that my letter, with Dr Shaw? $ opinion ; has 
ned yout bathing; for ſince I was born, I never heard of 
hing four hours a day; which would furely be too much, even 
ledea's kettle, if you wanted (as you do not yet} new boil- 


tough, in that letter of mine, I propoſed your going to Inſpruck, 
Fas only in oppoſition to Lauſanne, which I thought much 
long and painful a journey for you; but you will have found, 
ny fu dſequent letters, that T entirely a approved of Venice; 
OL, II. i 2M where 
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where J hope you have now been ſome time, and which is 
much better place for you to reſide at, till you go to Naples, th 
either Fieffer or Labauch. I love Capitals extremely; it i; 
Capitals that the beſt company is always to be found; and 
lequently, the beſt manners to be learned. The very beit jt 
vincial places have ſome aukwardneſſes, that diſtinguiſh th 
manners from thoſe of the Metropolis. A propos of Cap! ite! 
ſend you here two letters of recommendation to Naples, 
Monſieur Finochetti, the N copolitan Miniſter at the Hag 
and in my next I ſhall ſend you two moe, from the lame perit 
to the ſame place. 

I have examined Comte d'Linſiedlin fo narrowly, concerni 
you, that I have extorted from: him a confeflion, that you do1 
care to ſpeak German, unleſs to ſuch as underſtan 1 no other! 
guage. At this rate, you will never ſpeak it well, which! 
very defirous that you ſhould do, and of which you would, 
time, find the advantage. Whoever has not the command: 
language, and daes not ſpeak it with facility, will always af 
below himſelf, when he converſes in that language: the v 
of words and phraſes will cramp and lame his thoughts. 45! 
now know German enough to expreſs yourſelf tolerably, ſpeat 
it very often will ſoon make you ſpeak it very well: and t 
you will appear in it whateyer you are, What with your 
Saxon ſervant and the {warms of Germans you will meet! 
whereyer you go, you may have opportunities of converſin 
that language | half the day; and I do very ſcriouſly dehiret 
you will, or elſe all the pains you have already taken abou 
are loſt. You will remember likewiſe, that till you can will 
Italian, you are always to write to me in German. 

Mr Harte's conjecture concerning your diftemper, ſeems t 
a very reeſonable one; it agrees entirely with mine, which! 
univerſal rule by which every man judges of another man's opin 
Put, whatever may have been the cauſe of your rheumatic 
order, the effects are ſtill to be attended to; and as there 
pe a remaining acrimony in your blood, you ought to har 
kard to that, in your common diet as well as in your medic 
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| 15 which ſhould be of a ſweetening alkaline nature, and pro- 
„the of perſpiration. Rheumatic complaints are very apt to 
is in, and thoſe returns would be very vexatious and detrimen- 


to you, at your age, and in your courſe of travels. Your 
e ie, now particularly, ineſtimable; and every hour of it, at 
ſent, worth more than a year will be to you twenty years 
bee. You are now laying the foundation of your future cha- 
er and fortune; and one fingle ſtone wanting in tnat foun- 
ion, is of more conſequence than fifty in the ſuperſtructure z 
ich can always be mended and embelliſhed if the foundation 


to be a Corinthian edifice; upon a Tuſcan foundation 
latter having the utmoſt ſtrength and ſolidity to ſupport, 
the former all poſſible ornaments to decorate; The 'Tuſcan 
umn is courſe, clumſy, and unpleafant ; nobody looks at it 
ice: the Corinthian fluted column is beautiful and attractive; 
, without a ſolid foundation, can hardly be ſcen twice, bes 


ae it muſt ſoon tumble down. Tours affectionately. 
e M | 

As! LETTER CLEXSISX; 

eak 

id tl 


London, Auguſt J. O. S. 1749. 


Dzar Box, 

Ar Harte's letter to me of the 18th July, N. S. which E 
received by the laſt poſt, I am at length informed of the par- 
ulars both of your paſt diſtemper, und of your future motions. 
to tne former, I am convinced, and fo is Dr Shaw, that your 
gs were only ſymptomatically affected; and that the rheu- 
tic tendency is what you are chiefly now to guard againſt, 
t (for greater ſecurity) with due attention till to your lungs, 
if they had been, and ſtill were, a little affected. In either 
e, a cooling, pectoral regimen is equally good. By cooling 1 


ere Mean cooling in its conſequences, not cold to the palate :, for no- 
having is more dangerous than very cold liquors, at the very time 
dice one longs for them the moſt; which is, when one is very 
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hot. Fruit, when full ripe, is very wholeſome; but then! it m 
be within certain bounds as to quantity: for I have known my 
of my countrymen die of bloody fluxes, hy indulging in too gte 
a quantity of fruit, in thoſe countries, where, 9 the goodne 
and ripeneſs of it, they thought it could do them no harm. 
guild ximis, is a moſt excellent rule in every thing : but co 
monly the leaſt obſerved, by people of your age in any thing, 
As to your future motions, I am very well pleaſed with the: 
and greatly prefer your intended ſtay at Verona, to Venice 
whoſe almoſt ftagnating waters muſt at this time of the ye: 
corrupt the air. Verona has a pure and clear air, and, as I: 
informed, a great deal of good company. Marquis Maffei, 
; lone would be worth going there for. You may, I think, vel 
well leave Verona about the middle of September, when t 
great heats will be quite over, and then make the beſt of y 
way to Naples; where, I own, I want to have you by way 
precaution (I hope it is rather over caution) in caſe of the lex 
remains of a pulmonic diſorder. The amphitheatre at Vero 
is worth your attention; as are alſo many buildings there a 
at Vicenza, of the ban Andrea Palladio, whole taſte a 
ſtyle of building were truly antigue. It would not be amils, 
you employed three or four days in learning the five order: 
Architecture, with their general @roporticns; and you i 
know all that you need know of them in that time. Pali: a 
own book of Architecture is the beſt you can make ute eff 
that purpoſe, ſkipping over the loweſt mechanical parts «f i 
ſuch as the materials, the cement, Oe. 2 
Mr Harte tells me, that your acquaintagce with the Claſſics 
renewed ; the ſuſpenſion of which has been ſo ſhort, that I 
ſay it has produced no coldneſs. TJ hope, and believe, you 2 
now ſo much maſter of them, that two hours every day, nl 
terruptedly, for a year or two more Will make you perfectly f 
and I think you cannot now allot them a greater ſhare than fh. 
of your time, conſidering the many other things you have 
learn and to do. You muſt know how to ſpeak and wit 
Italian perfectly: you muſt learn fome Logic, ſome Geoner 
; 3 | : | 20 
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and ſome Aſtronomy; not to mention your Exercifes, where 
they are to be be learned ; and, above all, you muſt learn the 
World, which is not foon learned; and only to be learned by 
fequenting good and various companies, 

Conſider, therefore, how precious every moment of time is to 
yu now: The more you apply to your buſineſs, the more you 
will taſte vour pleaſures. The exerciſe of the mind in the morn- 
ug wliets the appetite for the pleaſures of the evening, as much 
the exerciſe of the body whets the appetite for dinner. Bu- 
facſs and pleaſure, rightly underſtoed, mutually aſſiſt each o- 
ier; inſtead of being enemies, as filly or dull people often think 
them, No man taſtes oleafares truly, who does not earn them 
y previous buſineſs; and few people do buſineſs well, who do 
tuthing elfe. Remember that when I ſpeak of pleaſures, I al- 
ways mean the elegant pleaſures of a rational Being, and not 
he brutal ones of a ſwine. I mean 1a Bonne Chere, ſhort of 
luttony ; Wine, infinitely ſhort of Drunkeneſs; Play, without 
be leaſt Gaming; and Gallantry, without Debauchery. There 
bs: line in all theſe things, which men of ſenſe, for greater ſe- 
urity, take care to keep a good deal on the right fide of: for 
ſckneſs, pain, contempt and infamy, lie immediately on the other 
de of it. Men of ſenſe and merit in all other reſpects, may 
ve had fome of theſe failings; but then thoſe few examples, 


lead of inviting us to imitation, ſhould only put us the more 
fon our guard againſt ſuch weakueſfes. Whoever thinks them 


ahionable, will nok be fo himſelf: J have often known a fa- 
hionable man have ſome one vice; but 1 never in my life knew 
vicious man a faſhionable man. Vice is as degrading as it 19 
tzminal, Got bleſs you my dear child's. 
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London, Anguft 10. C. S. 17548, k 2 


Dx ar Box, N ort 
| Sg us reſume our reflections upon Men, their charegen d 
their manners; in a word, our reflections upon the Wen ir 
They may help you to form yourſelf, and to know others: Huf. 


knowledge very uſeful at all ages, very rare at yours. It («in 
as if it were nobody? s buſineſs to communicate it to young Met 
Their Maſters teach them, fingly, the languages, or the ſci-fi» 
of their ſeveral departments; and are indeed generally incapa 
ble of teaching them the World: their Parents are often (oi 
or at leaſt neglect doing it; either from avocations, indiflcrency 
or from an opinion, that throwing them into the world (as the ne 
call it) i is the beſt way of teaching it them. This laſt notion! 
in a great degree true; that is, the World can doubtleſs nest 
be well known by theory; practice is abſolutely neceſſary: bu 
ſurely it is of great uſe to a young man, before he ſets out f 
that country, full of mazes, windings, and turnings, to hay 
at leaſt a general map of it, made by ſome experienced traveller 
There is a certain dignity of manners abſolutely necetiz 
to make even the moſt valuable character © IOONe reſpected 9 

reſpectable. EY 
Horſe-play, romping, frequent Ad loud fits of laughter, jokes 
waggery, and indiſcriminate familiarity, will ſink both met 
and knowledge into a degree of contempt. They compoſe 2 
moſt a merry fellow; and a merry | fellow was never yet a Ft 
ſpectable man. Indiſeriminate familiarity either offends you 
ſuperiors, or elſe dubbs you their dependent, and led capta 
It gives your inferiors juſt, but troubleſome and i improper clan: n 
of equality, A joker is near akin to a buſf toon; and neither .: 
them i is the leaſt related to wit. Whoever is admitted or ſoug 
for, in company, upon any other account than that of his meri{iſhes 
and manners, is never reipected there, but only made ule 0 
W. 
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e will have ſuch- a- one, for he ſings prettily; we witti invite 
ch-a-one te a ball, for he dances well; we will have ſuch-a. 
e at ſupper, for he is always joking 8 laughing ; we will 
N ee becauſe he plays deep at all games, or becauſe he 
kn drink a great deal. Theſe are all vilifying diſtinctions, 
ortifying preferences, and exclude all ideas of eſteem and re- 
dl. Whoeyer is had (as it is called) in company, for the ſake 
any one thing ſingly, is ſingly that thing, and will never be 
miidered in ary other light; conſequently never reſpected, let 
«merits be what they will. 

This dignity al Manners, which I recommend ſo much to you, 
not only as different from pride, as true courage is from biuſter- 
7, or true wit from joking; but is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
for nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. The pre- 
ntions of the proud man are oftener treated with ſneer and 
mempt, than with indignation; as we offer ridiculouſly too 
tle to a tradeſman, who afks ridiculouſly too much for his 
; but we do not haggle with one who only aſks a juſt and 
| roable price. 

Abject flattery and rndiſerſminincs aſſentation, degrade, as 
uch as indifcriminate contradiction and noiſy debate diſzuſt. 
tt a modeſt aſſertion of one's own opinion, and a complaiſant 
quieſcence in other RH: 8. preſerve dignity, 

Vulgar, low expreſſions, aukward motions and addreſs, vilify, 
they imply either a very low turn of mind, or low education, 
low company. , 

Frivolous curiolity about trifles, and a laborious attention to 
tle objects, which neither require nor deſerve a moment's 
ght, lower a man; who from thence is thought (and not 
jutly) incapable of greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, very 
rxcioully, marked out Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, from 
moment he told him he had wrote three years with the ſame 
and that it was an excellent good one ſtill. 

A certain degree of exterior ſeriouſaeſs in looks and motions, 
es dignity, without excluding wit and decent cheerfulneſs, 
lich are always ſerious themſelves. A conſtant ſmirk upon 
the 
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the face, and a whiffling activity of the body are ſtrong ini 
tions of futility. Whoever is in a burry, ſhews that the thi 1 
is about i is too big for him. Haſte and hurry are very diff 
things. 

I have only mentioned ſome of thoſe things which may 
do, in the opinion of the world, lower and fink characters if 
ther reſpects valuable enough, but I have taken no notiel 
thoſe that affect and fink the moral characters. They are 
ficiently obvious. A man who has patiently been kicked, 
as well pretend to courage, as a man blaſted by vices and cu, 
may to dignity of any kind. But an exterior decency andi 10 
nity of manners will even keep ſuch a man longer from f 
ing, than otherwiſe he would be: of ſuch conſequence b 3 
To T6:Tov, even though affected and put on! Pray read | 
quently, and with the utmoſt attention, nay get by heart if 
can, that incomparable chapter in Cicero's Offices, upon! | 
To reren or the Derorum. It contains whatever is neceliff,, 
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for the dignity of Manners. | wall 
In my next I will ſend you a Cd map of Courts; a Anu! 

yet unexplored by you; but which you are one day to inhu x; f 
The ways are generally crooked and full of turnings, ſometi ia 
ſtrewed with flowers, ſometimes choaked up with briars; rol; - 


ground and deep pits frequently lie concealed under a imo 
and pleaſing ſui face: all the paths are ſlippery, and every, ll i 
dangerous. Senſe and diſcretion muſt accompany you at 
firſt ſetting out; but, notwithſtanding thoſe, till experiend] Þ =o 
your guide, you wall . now and then ſtep out of your WE... 
or ſtumble. 

Lady Cheſterfield has "Ly now received your German {tit 
for which ſhe thanks you ; ſhe ſays the language is very corre 


in, 
and I can plainly ſee the character is well formed, not to mald 
better than your Evgliſh character. Continue to write n 
men frequently, that it may become quite familiar to yo Court; 
Adieu. hm 
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London Auguſt 21, 0. 5. 1749. 


maſpzax Boy, 
enn ' the laſt letter that 1 received from Mr Harte, of che ziſt. 
nom ſuly, N. S. I ſuppoſe you are now either at Venice or Veco- 
and perfectly recovered of your late illneſs; which, I am 
ech I; more and more convinced, had no conſumptive tendency : 
d > ever, for ſome time ſtill » faites comme gi, en avott, be res 
andd kr, and live pectorally. 
Mm fon will ſoon be at Courts, where, though you will not be 
xerned, yet tefleftion and obſervation upon what you ſee and 
u there, may be of ule to you, when bees you may come 
Je concerned in Courts yaurſelf. Nothing in Courts is exact- 
Ys it appears to be; often very different; ſometimes directly 
usry. Intereſt, which is the real ſpring of every thing there, 
wlly creates and diſſolves friendſhip, produces and reconciles 
Waities; or, rather, allows of neither real friendſhips nor enmi- 
s; for, as Dryden very juſtly obſerves, Politicians neither love 
hate. This is ſo true, that you may think you connect your- 
Wi with two friends to-day, and be obliged to-morrow to make 
option between them as enemies: obſerve, therefore, ſuch a 
Free of reſerye with your friends, as not to put yourſelfin their 
ſer, if they ſhould become your. enemies; and ſuch a degree. 
F noderation with your enemies, as not to make it impoſlible 
W them to become your friends. 
Courts are, unqueſtionably, the ſeats of Politeneſs and Good- 
ef ding; were they not ſo, they would be the {cats of ſlaugh- 
and defolation. Thoſe who now ſmile upon, and embrace, 
„ud affront and ſtab each other, if Manners did not interpole ; 
Ambition and Avariee, the two prevailing paſſions at 
2 lurts, found Diſſimulation more ęffectual than Violence; and 
| mulation introduced that habit of Politeneſs, which diſtin. 
pies the Courtier from the Country Gentleman. In the 
11 | = former, 
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former caſe, the ſtrongeſt body would prevail; in the latter 
ſtrongeſt mind. 8 
A man of parts and = "WA need not flatter every bol 
Court; but he muſt take great care to offend no body perf hi 
ly ; it being in the power of very many to hurt him, who calf ** 
ſerve him. Homer ſuppoſes a chain let down from Jupi ue 
the earth, to connect him with Mortals. There is, a0 
Courts, a chain, which connects the Prince or the Miniſter, e 
the Page of the back-ſtairs, or the chambermaid. The Ki 
Wife, or Miſtreſs, has an influence over him; a Lover hat 


influence over her; the Chambermaid, or the Valet de C 


bre, has an influence over both; and fo ad ixfinitum. Vou n 
therefore, not break a link of that chain, by which you ho 
climb up to the Prince. 

You muſt renounce Courts; if you will not conniveF to 
Knaves, and tolerate Fools. Their number makes them ale 
derable. You ſhould as little quarrel, as ee ven 
either. | 7 

Whatever you ſay or do at Court, you may depend up 
will be known; the buſineſs of moſt of thoſe, who crowd | 
and -antichambers, being, to repeat all that they ſee or hear, 
a great deal that they neither ſee nor hear, according as U 
are inclined to the perſons concerned, or according to the h 
of thoſe to whom they hope to make their court. Great 
tion is therefore neceflary; and if, to great caution, you can} 
ſeeming fiaukneſs and openneſs, you will unite what Mahi 
reckons very difficult, but very neceſſary to be united; «l 
ſciolto e penſieri ſiretti. | 11 

Women are very apt to be mingled in Court intrigues; pft 
they deſerve attention better than confidence: to hold by tht 
is 4 very precarious tenure. | 

I am agreeably interrupted in theſe reflectiens by a A 


which I have this moment received from. Baron F irmian. 


contains your panegyric, and wich the ſtiongeſt proteſta i 
imaginable that he does you only juſtice. I received thisWte 
vourabie account of you with pleaſure; and I communicate 


* 
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ater, | with as much. While you deſerve praiſe, it is reaion- | 

you ſhould know that you meet with it; and I make 
„bolſhubt, but it will encourage you ia perſevering to deſerve 
ery} This is one paragraph of the Baron's letter.“ Ses maurss 
ho cal in age ff tendre, reglees ſelon toutes les loiv d'une 
upitÞ* exatte et fenſee; ſon application (that is what I 
s, at) « tout ce qui Sappelle etude ſerienuſe, et Belles Lettres, e- 


ter, re de Pombre meme dun Faſte Pedanteſque, le rendent tres+ 
e Ki de vos tendres foins; et j ai honneur de nous aſſurer que 
r han ſe lowvera beaucoup de fon commerce aiſe, et de ſon amitie: 


i profite avec plaiſir ici et a Vienne, et je me crois tres- 
eur de la permiſſion qu'il m'a accardee de la continuer pay 
hie de lettres x.“ —Reputation, like health, is preſerved and 
aled by the fame means dy which it is acquired. Conti. 
mixe to deſire and deſerve praiſe, aud you will certainly find it. 
m Þwled ve, adorned by Manners, will infallibly procure it. 
elf der, that you have but a little way farther to get to your 
Þney's end; therefore, for God's ſake, do not flacken your 
; one year and a half more of ſound application, Mr Harte 
es me, will finiſh his work: and when his work is finiſhed 
b your own will be very eafily done afterwards. Les Ma- 
as res et les Graces are no immaterial parts of that work; and 
e willfeg that you will give as much of your attention to them as 
eat Jour books. Every thing depends upon them: /exza di noi 
can ii fatica e ve. The various companies you new. go into, 
1chil UB: X 
30 þ « Notwithſtanding his great youth, his Manners are regu- 
Fed by the moſt unexceptionable rules of tenſe, and of morali- 
His application (hat is what I lie) to every kind of ſeri- 
Þ itudy, as well as to polite literature, without even the leaſt 
Nearance of oſtentatious pedantry, render him worthy of your 
It tender affection ; and I have the honour of afluring you, 
u every one cannot but be pleaſed with the acquilition of his 
uaintance, and of his iriend{hip. I have profited of it, both 
e and at Vienna; and ſhall eſteem mylelf very happy to 


*. ke uſe of the permiſſion he has given me of continuing it by 
1 1 * 0 i | 3 . 5 
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upon 
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ear, 


will 
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willpthcure- them you, if you will carefully obſerve and 
yourſelf fipon thoſe who woo them. ' 


Adieu! God bleſs you! and may you ever de ſerve chat i 
tion with which I am now Tours! wn 
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Dran Boy, | 
I HAVE received yours from Laubach, of the 15th 4 14 

guſt, N. S. with the incloſed for Comte Laſearis; whit 
have given him, and with which he is extremely pleaſed, 
am with your account of Carniola. I am very glad that c 
tend to, and inform yourſelf of the political objects of theo 
tries you go through. Trade and Manufactures are very d 
derable, not to ſay the moſt important ones; for, though" 
mies and Navies are the ſhining marks of the ſtrength of e 
tries, they would be very ill paid, and conſequently fight 
ill, if manufactures and commerce did not ſupport them. W 
have certainly obſerved in Germany the inefficiency of g 
Powers, with great tracts cf country, and ſwarms of men; w 
are abſolutely uſeleſs, if not paid by other Powers, who buf 
the reſources of manufactures and commerce. This web 
lately experienced to be the caſe of the tro Empreſſes of 
many and Ruffiz : England, France, and Spain, muſt pay 
reſpective allies, of they may as well be without them. 

I have not the leaſt objection to your taking, into the batga 
the obſervation of natural curiofities; they are very wel 
provided they do not take up the room of better things. 1 
the forms of government, the maxims of policy, the ſtrengt 
weakneſs, the trade and commerce, of the ſeveral countries 
ſce or hear of, are the important objects, which I recommeni 
your moſt minute inquiries, and moſt ſerious attentiGY 
thought that the Republic of Venice had by this time, la 


fide that filly and frivolous piece of policy, of endeavours 
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eal the ir form of government; which any body may know, 
y nearly, by taking the pains to read four or We books, 
hat f i explain all the great parts of it ; and as fer ſome of the 
Je wheels of that machine, the knowledge of them would be 
Fitle uſeiul to others, as dangerous to themſelves. Their beſt 

icy (T can tell them) is to keep quiet, and to offend no one 
ut Power, by joining with another. Their eſcape after the 
e Cambray, ſhould prove an uſeful leſſon to them. 
Jam glad you frequent the aſſemblies at Venice. Have you 

Si Monfieur and Madame Capello; and how did they receive 
of Let me know who are the Ladies whoſe houſes you frequent 
moſt. Have you ſeen the Compteſſe d'Orſelſka, Princeſs of 

ſed, Fitein? Is Comte Algarotti, who was tlie tenant there, at 
bt Ke? 
lou will, in many parts of Italy, meet with rumbers of the 
8 fttender's people (Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh fugitives) eſpeci- 
1h at Rome; and probably the Fretender himſeif, It is none 
of jour buſineſs to declare war on theſe people; as little as it is 
rhe wu intereſt, or, I hope, your inclination to connect yourlelt 
n. Min them; and therefore I recommend to you a perfect neutra- 
of y. Avoid them as much as you can with decency and good 
ners; but when you cannot, avoid any political converſa. 
W or debates with them: tell them that you do not concern 
ſelf with political matters; that you are neither a maker 
of Ur a depoſer of Kings; that w bod you left England, you left a 
y thing in it, and have not ſince either heard of his death, or of 
revolution that has happened; and that you take Kings 
i Kingdoms as you find them: but enter no tarther into mat- 
with them, which can be of no uſe, and might bring on 
ts and quarrels. When you ſpeak of the old Pretender, you 
il call him only the Chevalier de St George; but mention 
n 2s ſcldom as poſſible. Should he chance to ſpeak 
yon, at any aſſembly (as, I am told, he ſometimes does to the 
byliſh) be ſure that you ſeem not to know kim; and anſwer 
m civilly, but always either in French or in Natinm and give 


Vox. II. c K him, 
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as they have hitherto been of acting wiſely. The late I, 


and care, to acquire /es Manieres, la Tournure, et les Grut 


that a little more obſervation of the beſt French authors W 


perſon ; who promiſes me, that, with a little more of the world 


OY 
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him, in the former, the appellation of Monſieur, and in the 
ter, of Siguore. Should you meet with the Cardinal of Ye 
you will be under no difficulty, for he has, as Cardinal, an! 
doubted right to Eminenza, Upon the whole, ſee any ot the 
people as little as poſſible; when you do ſee them, be civil 
them, upon the footing of ſtrangers; but never be drawn i 
any altercations with them, about the 1 imaginary right of th 
King, as they call him. 

It is to no ſort of purpole to talk to thaſe people of the natur A! 
rights of mankind, and the particular conſtitution of this cor fee 
try. Blinded by prejudices, ſoured by misfortues, and temptMhr y 
by their neceſſities, they are as incapable of reaſoning rightive 
, th 
rth 


C? 


vs tl 
il ade 
10 8 


Pembroke never would know any thing that he had not a mi 
to know; and, in this cafe, I adviſe you to follow his examplffias y 
Never know either the father or the two ſons, any othermiſhbe 
than as foreigners; and ſo, not knowing their pretenſions, . 
have no occaſion to diſpute them. | 

I can never help recommending to you the utmoſt attentid 


d'un Galant Homme, et d'un Homme de Cour. They ſhould appe 
in every look, in every action; in your addreſs, and even in ya 
dreſs, if you would either pleaſe or riſe in the world. That n w 
may do both (and both are in your power) is moſt ardenll 
wiſhed | you, by Yours. Pit. 
Fill a 
P. S. I made Comte Laſcaris ſhew me your letter, which IA 3 
ked very well: the ſtyle was eaſy and natural, and the Frenpew! 
pretty correct. There were ſo few faults in the orthographii pa 
Mr th 
make you a correct maſter of that neceflary language. Futes 
1 will not conceal from you, that I have lately had extraod- pur ! 
nary good accounts of you, from an unſuſpected and judicias sene: 
lea 
ly 
Ther 


your Manners and deen will equal your knowledge. This 


the more pleaſin & to me, as thuſe were the two articles of which 
I wi 
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the lis the mof doubtful. Theſe commendations will not, I am 
f Yalſuaded, make you vain and coxcomical, but IO encourage 


an to go on in the right _ 

ot thi | . 
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of the} London, September 12. O. S. 1749. 
natuffbrax Bor, 


cout feems extraordinary, but it is very true, that my anxiety 
mptFhr you inzreaſes in proportion to the good accounts which I 
ighilfive of you from all hands. I promiſe myſelf ſo much from 
that I dread the leaſt diſappointment. You are now fv 
Sr the port, which I have ſo long wiſhed and laboured to 
Jus you ſafe into, that my concern would be doubled, ſhould 
de ſhipwrecked within ſight of it. The object, therefore, of 
5 /Þ letter is, (laying aſide all the authority of a parent} io con- 
e you as a friend, by the affection you have for me (and ſure- 
nt u have reaſon to have ſome) and by the regard you have 
ra yourſelf, to go on, with aſſiduity and attention, to complete 
Ppeizzt work, which, of late, you have carried on ſo well, and 
Jold which is now ſo near being finiſhed. My wiſhes and my 
tu were to make you ſhine and eiſtinguiih yourſelf equally in 
Be learned and the polite world. Few have have been able to 
Pit. Deep learning is generally tainted with pedantry, or at 
At adorned by manners; as, on the other hand, polite man- 
IS, and the turn of the world, are too often unſupported by 
eo wledge, and confequently and contemptibly in the frivolous 
pe bpation of drawing- rooms and rue/les. You are now got o- 
Wir the dry and difficult parts of learning; what remains, re- 
kires much more time than trouble. You have loſt time by 
ir illneſs; you mult regain it now or never. I therefore moit 
pe meſtly deſire, for your own ſake, that for theſe next fix months, 
tleatt fix hours every morning, uninterruptedly, may be invio- 
wly ſacred to your ſtudies with Mc Harte. JI do not know 
Wether he will require ſo much but I know that I do, and 
* K. 2 hope 
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hope you will, and conſequently prevail with him to give y 
that time: I oven it is a good deal; but when both you and 
conſider that the work will be 0 much better, and fo mu 
ſooner done, by ſuch an aſſiduous and continued application, ji 
will neither of you think it too much, 2nd/each will find his 2 
count in it. So much for the mornings, which, from your ou 
good ſenſe, and Mr Harte's tenderneſs and care of you, will, 
am ſure, be thus well employed. It is not only rene Mie 
uſeful too, that your evenings ſnould be devoted to amuſemgy 
and pleaſures; and therefore I not only allow, but recomme 
that they ſhould be employed at aſſemblies, balls, /pectaclH 
and in the beſt companies; with this reſtriction only, That th 
conſequences of the evening's diverſions may not break ipupt 
the morning's ſtudies, by breakfafting's viſits, and idle p 
into the country. At your age, you need not be aſhamed, whit 
any of theſe morning parties are propoſed, to ſay you mult beg 

be excuſed, for you are obliged to devote your mornings to A 
Harte; that I will have it ſo; and that you dare not do othes 
wiſe. Lay it all upon me; though I am perſuaded it will be 1 
much your own inclination as it is mine. But tho! frivolous 

idle people, whoſe time hangs upon their own hands, and/\whefj Er 
deſire to make others loſe theirs too, are not to be realone 
with: and indeed it would be d6ing them too much hond, 
The ſliorteſt, civil anſwers, are the: beſt; 1 cannot, I dare . abe 
inſtead of I not; for if you were to enter with them into 8. 
the neceſſity of ſtudy, and the uſefalneſs of knowledge, it would Er 
only furniſh them with matter for their ſilly jeſts; which, tw Wd fe 
I would not have you mind, I would not have you invite. iy St 
will ſuppoſe you at Rome, ſtudying fix hours uninterruptediy#au 
with Mr Harte, every morning, and paſiiny your evenings with Er 
the baſt company of Rome, obſerving their manners and forte hne. 
ing your own; and T will ſuppoſe a er of idle, ſaunteria $t 
jlliterate Engliſh, as there commonly is there, living entire! bs 
with one another, ſupping, drinking, and ſitting up late at each E 
pther's lodgings; commonly in riots and ſerapes, when drunk; de. 
and ne ver in good company when ſober. I will take one # St 
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& pretty fellows, and give you the dialogue between him and 
elf; ſuch as I dare ſay it will be on his fide ; and ſuch as L 


it will be on yours, 


on, Ft 
his ac 
Ir ow — Will you come and breakfaſt with me to-mor- 
wi 
2 ded chaiſes, and we will drive W out of town af- 
> Men breakfa(t ? If 

men Stanhope. I am very forry I cannot ; but I am obliged to be 
* home all morning. 

f Engliſhman. Why then we will come and breakfaſt with you. 
a up Stanhope. I can't do that neither, I am engaged. 

,artie} Engliſhman. Well then, let it be the next day. 

whedd Stanhope. To tell you the truth, it can be no day in the 
ming; for T neither go out, nor ſee ny body at home before 
Pe. » 

J Engliſhman. And what the devil do you do with yourſelf till 
e welve o'clock? 

flow] Stanhope. I am not by myſelf, I am with Mr Harte. 

Aja} Engliſhman. Then what the devil do you do with him? 

ſonedſ Stanhope. We fludy different things; we read, we converſe. 
aour} Eng liſhman. Very pretty nne indeed! Are you to 
goth 0775 then. / | 
info} Stanhope. Yes, my father's orders, I believe I muſt als 

ould Engluhman. Why baſt thou no more ſpirit, than to mind an 
tho Mellow 2 thoutand miles ofF?:.-- 

„ IF Stanhope. jt I don't mind his orders he won't mind my 
edly. taughts. | * 

vic Engliſmman. What does the old prig threaten then ? threa- 
rn. cned folks live long: never mind threats. 

ing Stanhope. No, I can't ſay that has ever threatened me in 
rep is life; but I believe I had bett not aan <> him, 

ach Engliſhman. Pooh ! you would have one angry letter from 
ak; te ole fellow, and there wonld be an end of it. | 

of} Stanhope, You miſtake him mightily ; he always does more 


Meg 


to Wl 


eb. than he ſays. He has never been angry with me yet, that I re- 
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; there will be four or five of our countrymen: we have 
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member, in his life : but if I were to provoke him, I am ure} 
would never forgive me; he would be cooly immoreable, x 
might beg and pray, . write my heart out to no barg * 
Engliſhman. Why then he is an odd dog, that's all IeIun 
ſay: and pray, are you to obey your dry nurſe too, 1 Ti 
what's his name Mr Harte? 
Stanhope. Yes. 
Engliſhman. So he ſtuffs you all morning with Greek, u 
Latin, and Logic, and all that. Egad I have a dry-nurſe | 
but I never looked into a book with him in my life; I have 1 
fo much as ſeen the face of him this week, and don't care P" 
louſe if T never ſee it again. 
Stanhope. My dry-nurſe never defires any thing of me th 
is not reaſonable, and for my own good; and therefore I like 
be with him. be 
Engliſkman. Very ſententious and edifying, Upon my word wth 
at this rate you will be reckoned a very good young man. | St 
Stanhope. Why, that will do me no harm. E. 
Engliſhman. Will you be wita us to-morrow in the eyenuy 1 
then? We ſhall be ten with you; and I have got ſome ere 
lent good wine; and we'll be very merry. df 
| Stanhope. . I am very much obliged to you, but I am engagiſ v 
for all the evening, to-morrow; firſt at Cardinal Albani's; 2 nd 
then to ſup at the Venetian Embaſſadreſs'. 
Engliſhman. How the devil can you like being alu with 
theſe foreigners? I never go amongſt them, with all their form- 
lities and ceremonies. I am never eaſy in company with on 
and I don't know why, but I am aſhamed. 
Stanhope. I am neither aſhamed nor afraid: I am no 
with them; they are very eaſy with me; I get the language, 
and I ſee their characters, by converſing with them; and that 
is what we are ſent abroad for, is it not ? 
Engliſhman. I hate your modeſt women's company; JW 
women of faſhion as they call em: I don't Know what to ſayt0 
them, for my part. 

Stanhope. Have PRs ever converſed with them? 1 
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n ſure IHiagliſiiman. No; I never converſed with them; but 1 

le, ang been ſometimes in their company, hg much agkinit 

poſe, | & will. 

all 1e gunhope. But at leaſt they have done you no hurt; which 

is fam probably, more than you can ſay of the women you do con- 
le with. | 


Ilngliſhman. That's true, I own ; but for all-that, I would 
ek, ater keep company with my ſurgeon half the year, than with 
Irſe tur women of faſhion the year round. 
ave u Stanizope. Taſtes are different, you know, and every man fol- 

care ns his own. 

J Engliſhman. That's true; but thine's a deviliſh odd ong, 
ie tlufanhope. Al! morning with thy dry-nurſe ; all the evening in 
like mal fine company; and all day long afraid of old Daddy in 
+ Jgland. Thou art a queer fellow, and I am afraid there is 
wordJuthing to be made of thee. 

Stanhope. I am afraid ſo too. 

Engliſhman. Well then; good night to you: you have no 
enugſaject ion, J hope, to wy being drunk to-night, which I certain. 
xcel.Jh will be. 
I Stanhope. Not in the leaſt; nor to your being ſick to- mor- 
geil, which you as certainly will be; and ſo good night too. 


You will obſerve, that I have not put into your mouth thoſe 
with good arguments, which upon ſuch an eccafion would, I am ſure, 
mJ cur to you; as piety and affection towards me; regard and 
en, I fiendſhip for Mr Harte; reſpect for your own moral character, 

and for all the relative duties of Man, Son, Pupil, and Citizen. 
af bach ſolid arguments would be thrown away upon ſuch ſhallow 
ge, Puppies, Leave them to their ignorance, and to their dirty, 
ut dilgraceful vices. They will ſeverely feel the effects of them, 

vhen it will be too late. Without the comfortable refuge of 
uf learning, and with all the fickneſs and pains of a ruined ſto- 
to] mach, and a rotten carcaſe, if they happen to arrive at old age, 
{ 'tis an uneaſy and ignominious one. The ridicule which ſuch 
fellows endeavour to throw upon thoſe who are not like them, 
K 4 is, 
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is, in the opinion of all men of ſenſe, the moſt authentic na yo 
gyric. Go on, then, my dear child, in the way you are in, vor! 
Iy for a year and a half more; that is all I aſk of you. Ah 
that, T promiſe that you ſhall be your own maſter, and that 
will pretend to no other title than that of your beſt and tn 
friend. You ſhall receive advice, but no orders, from me; 4 
in truth you will want no other advice but ſuch as youth u 


3 i 2 „IDeAr 
rnexperience muſt neceſſarily require. You ſhall certainl 


want nothing that is requiſite, not only for your convenient Ih 
but alſo for your pleaſures, which I always defire ſhould be uu Jou 
tified. You will ſuppoſe that I mean the pleaſures d'un hd") 


nete homme. y n 
While you are learning Italian, which I hope you do with dF of 
It zence, pray take care to continue your German, which ue 
may have frequent opportunities of ſpeaking ; I would Meet. 
have you keep up your knowledge of the Jus Publicuas Tmperi 9 
by looking over, now and then, thoſe ingſtimable mantra 
which Sir Charles Williams, who arrived here laſt week, aſſure 
me you have made upon that ſubject, It will be of very great ut 
ta yon, when you come to be concerned in foreign affairs; as 30 
ſhall be (if you qualify yourſelf for them) younger than ever ang 
other was: I mean before you are twenty. Sir Charles tel 
me, that he will anſwer for your learning; and that, hie be- 

lie ves, you will acquire that addreſs, and thofe graces, which ues: 
ſo neceſſary to give it its. full luſtre and value. But he confeb | 
ſes, that he doubts more of the latter than of the former. Tix 
juſtice which he does Mr Harte, in his panegyrics of hm, 
makes me hope, that there is likewiſe a great deal of truth in 
his encomiums of you. Are you pleaſed with, and proud of tht e- 
reputation which $ou have already acquired? Surely you att, 
for T am ſure T am. Will you do any thing to leſſen or forfeit J. 
it > Surely you will not. And will not you do all you can d 
extend and increaſe it? Surely you will. It is only going on 
for a year and a half longer, as you have gone on for the tus 
years laſt paſt, and devoting half the day only to ppc nh 
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ic gui jou will be ſure to make the earlieſt figure and fortune i in 
- in, vorld, that ever man made. Adieu. 


i LETTER CXCIV. 
d true 


e; 2 


ith u 5 B 
rtaul EAR Box, 


nien E 1 had faith in philters and love potions, I ſhould ſuſpect that 
zou had given Sir Charles W illiams ſome, by the manner in 
bich he froaks of you, not only to me, but to every body elſe- 
12 not repeat to you what he ſays of the extent and correct- 
$5 of your knowledge, as it might either make you vain, or 
ſuade you that you had already enough of what nobody can 
e too much. You will eaſily imagine how many queſtions 
liked, and how narrowly I fifted him upon your ſubject: he 
gircred me, and I dare fay with truth, juſt as I could have 
gilded ; till, ſatisfied entirely with his accounts of your charac- 


London, Sept. 22. O. S. 1749. 
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ed of leſs confequence, but ſtill of great conſequence to every 
an, and of more to you than to almoſt any man: I mean, your 
telpEuireſs, manners, and air. To theſe queſtions, the ſame truth 
be-Fiick he had obſerved before, obliged him to give me much 
web ſatisfactory anſwers. And as he thought himſelf, in friend- 
fel. up both to you and me, obliged to teli-me the diſagrecable, as 
[he Fell as the-agreeable truths, upon the ſame principle I think 
im Nryſelf obliged to repeat them to you. 

n He told me then, that in company you were frequently mot 
the Metingly inattentive, abſent, and diſtrait; that you came 
ſe, to a room and preſented yourſelf very aukwardly; that at 
lt Fible you conſtantly threw down Knives, forks, napkins, bread, 
to er. and that you neglected your perſon and dreſs, to a degree 
* pardonable at any age, and much more ſo at your years. 

0 J Theſe things, however immaterial they may ſeem to people 
Ito do not know the world, and the nature of mankind, give 
d Je, who 1now them to be exceedingly material, very great 
K 5 + * concern. 


rand leaning; I inquired into other matters, intrinſically in- 
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concern, I have long diſtruſted you, and therefore frequentifpr in 
admoniſhed you, upon theſe articles; and I tell you plainl TIT 
that I ſhall not be ealy, till I heor a very different account @þ is il 
them. I know no one thing more offenſive to a company, thiſhunc: 
inat tention aud diſtraction. It is ſhewing them the utmoſt caffag ot 
tempt; and people never forgive contempt. No man is diſk 
with the man he fears, or the woman he loves; which 8Hyrhe 
proof that every man can get the better of that d:/tradimiat (« 
when he thinks it worth his while to do ſo; and, take meet, 
word for it, it is always worth his while. For my own part, ur it 
would rather be in company with a dead man, than with uble 
abſent one; for if the dead man gives me ro pleaſure, at leaſſe w 
he ſhews me no contempt; whereas, the abſent man, filentiſſat it 
indeed, but very plainly, tells me that he does not think nie fr 
worth his attention. Beſides, can an abſent man make any-Mfood 
ſervations upon the characters, cuſtoms, and manners of thefnom 
company? No. He may be in the belt of companies all eth 
life-time (if they will admit him, which, if I were they, I woullhng 
not) and never be one jot the wiſer. I never will converſe wil ok 
an abſent man; one may as well talk to a deaf one. It is uff v 
truth, a practical blurder, to addreſs ourſelves to a man who kept 
lee plainly neither hears, minds, nor underſtands us. IMoreowe, N very 
T aver, that no man is, in any degree, fit for either bufinels@ And! 
converſation, who cannot, and daes not, direct and commands Fiexy 
«attention to the preſent object, be that what it will. Lu om 
know, by experience, that I grudge no expence in your edud Find 
tion, but I will potitively not keep you a Flapper. You may ane 
read in Dr Swift, the deſcription of theſe Flappers, and the uſe Y teal 
they were of to your friends the. Laputans ; whoſe minds (Gul. N bſe 
liver ſays) are ſo taken up with intenſe {;.cculations, that they I Wr. 
neither can ſfeak, or attend to the diſcourſes ot others, without f fom 
being rouſed by ſome external taction upon- the organs of ſpeech I the 
ard hearing; for which reaſon, thote people who ale able to I aq 
ford it, always keep a Flapper in their family, as one of theſt I pur 
domettics\; nor ever walk about, or make vifits without bim. J and 
This Flapper is likewiſe empicyed diligently ro attend his ma, vn 
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quettS-r in his walks; and upon occaſion, to give a ſoft flap upon 
plain eyes; an he is always ſo wrapped up in cogitation, that 
ount qr is in manifeſt danger of falling down every precipice, and 
J, Whuncing his head againſt every poſt, and, in the ſtreets, of joſt- 
ft coaffo others, or being joſtled into the kennel himſelf. If Chri- 
diſnuſtan will undertake this province into the bargain, with all 
h ö ferheart; but I will not allow him any increaſe of wages upon 
ach ors: Jn ſhort, I give you fair warning, that, when we 

de ſect, if you are abſent in mind, I will ſoon be abſent in budy$ 
br it will be impoſſible for me to ſtay in the room: and if at 
Nee you throw down your knife, plate, bread, c. and hack 
e wing of a chicken for half an hour, without being able to 
wm | wt it of, and your fleeve all the time in another diſh, I muſt 
Wiſe from table to eſcape the fever you would certainly give me. 
vc God ! how I ſhould be ſhocked,” if you" came into my 
F UtFrom, for the firſt time, with two left legs, preſenting yourſelf 
| b8Fnith all the graces and, dignity of a Taylor, ang your clothes 
ould hanging upon you, like thote in Monmouth-ſtreet, upon tenter- 
mitlFlooks | whereas, I expect, nay, require, to ſee you preſent your- 
| WFflf with the ealy and genteel air of a man of faſhion, who has 
d tept good company. I expect you not only well dreffed, but 
en Fiery well dreſſed: I expect a gracefulneſs in all your motions, 

rand ſomething particularly engagin g in your addreſs. All this 

bs expect, and all this it is in your power, by care and attention. 


du o make me find; but, to tell you the plain truth, if I do not 


+ Find it, we ſhall not converſe very much together; for I eannot 
tand inattention and aukwardneſs; it would endanger my 
e Fealth. You have often ſeen, and J have as often made you 
„bſerve L* *'s diſtinguiſhed inattention and aukwardneſs. 


Vrapped up, like a Laputan, in intenſe thought, and poſſibly, | 


ſometimes in no thought at all (which, I believe, is very often 
he caſe with abſent people) he does not know his moſt intimate 
acquaintance by light, or anſwers them as if he were at croſs 
purpoles. He leaves his hat in one room, his ſword in another, 
ad would leave his ſhoes in a third, if his buckles, though a- 
, did not ſave them: his legs and arms, by his aukward ma- 
K 6 . nagement 
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nagement of them, ſeem to have undergone the Dueftion ex 
0rdinaire; and his head, always hanging upon one or other 


gure or a fortune in it. It is not ſufficient to deſerve well; out 
mult pleaſe well too. Aukward, diſagreeable merit, will 
carry any body far. Wherever you find a good dancing-mt 


the ſake of dancing, as for coming into a room, and preſenting 
yourtelf genteely and gracefully. Women, whom ycu ought t 
endeavour to pleaſe, cannot forgive a vulgar and aukward at 
and geſtures; id leur faut du brillant. The generality of men 
are pretty like them, and are equally taken by the lame exten. 
or graces. | 
I am very glad that yon ham received the diamond buckls 
ſafe; all I deſire, in return for them, is, that they may be buck 
led even upon your feet, and that your ſtockings may not hide 
thera. I ſhould be ſorry you were an egiegious fop; but I pro- 
teft, that, of the two, I would rather have you a Fop than: 
vloven, I think negligence 1 in my own dreſs, even at my age 
Khen certainly I expe no advantages from my dreſs, would 
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clothes ; but I will have my plain clothes fit me, and made like 
other pecple's. In the evenings, I recommend to yon the ccm- 


"1 
' 


will 


ſter, pray let him put you upon your haunches; not ſo much fir} 


be irdecent with regard to others. I have done with fine” 


pan) of women of faſhion, who have a right to attention, and 


. 
il be 


We 501 


his ſhoulders, ſeems to have received the firſt ſtroke uponſſe adv: 
block. I fincerely value and eſteem him for his Parts, Lean My p 
ing, and Virtue; but, for the ſoul of me, I cannot love him ine ec 
company. This will be univerſally the cafe, in common life, part 
every inattentive, aukward man, let his real merit be everſuded, 
great. When I was of your age, I deſired to ſhine, as far up jour 
was able, in every part of life; and was as attentive to Apit, o 
Manners, my Dreſs, and my Air, in company on evenings, as1Þly in 
my Books and my Tutor in the mornings. A young fellg half 
ſhould be ambitious to ſhine in every thing; and, of the tua jou 
always rather overde than underdo. Theſe things are by miſpige « 
means trifles; they are of infinite conſequence to thoſe who arg Mr 
to be thrown: into the great world, and who would make a fpur 1 
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il be paid it. Their company will ſmooth your manners, and 
other re you a habit of attention and reſpect, of which you will find 
upon ie advantage among men. | 

Lex My plan for you, from the beginning, has been to make you 


him Wine equally in the learned and in the polite world; the form- 


life y part is almoſt completed to my withes, and will, I am per- 
ever faded, in a little time more, be quite ſo. The latter part is ſtill 
ar up jour power to complete; and I flatter myſelf that you wilt 
to nh it, or elſe the former part will avail you very little; eſpeci. 
ly in your deportment, where the exterior addreſs and graces 
ella half the buſineſs; they muſt be the harbingers of your merit, 
your merit will be very coldly received: all can, and do' 
aloe of the former, few of the latter. 
Mr Harte tells me that you have grown very much ſince 
hur illneſs : if you get up to five feet ten, or even nine inches, 
ou Hh * will probably be a good one; and, if well dreſſed 
nd genteel, will probably pleaſe ; hien is a much greater ad- 
mtage to man, than people commonly think, Lord Bacon calls 
ta letter of recommendation. 
[ would wiſh you to be the οπi homo, P hemme univerſat. 
ſou are nearer it, if you pleaſe, than ever any body was at your 
we; and if you will but, for the courſe of this next year only, 
nert your whole attention to your ſtudies in the morning, and 
v your addreſs, manners, air, and fozrzure in the evenings, you 
vill be the man J wiſh you, and the man that is rarely ſeen. 
es J Our letters go, at belt, io irregularly, and fo often miſcarry 
* Jtally, that, for greater ſecurity, I repeat the ſame things. So, 
Jt hough J acknowledged by laſt poſt Mr Harte's letter of the 8th 
„ eptember, N. S. I acknowledge it again by this to you. If 
2 is ſhould find you fill at Verona, let it inform you, that I 
e 
l 


mh you would ſet out ſoon for Naples; unleſs Mr Harte ſhould 
link it better for you to ſtay at Verona, or any other place on 
mis fide Rome, till you go there for the Jubilee. Nay, if he 
ikes it better, I am very willing that you ſhould go directly 
tom Verona to Rome: for you cannot have too much of Rome, 
3 lleber upon account of the language, the curioſities, or the 
| | company. 
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company. My only reaſon for mentioning Naples, is for tl 
fake of the climate, upon account of your health; but, if] 
Harte thinks your health is now ſo well reſtored as to be abo 
climate, he may ſteer your courſe wherever he thinks prope 
and, for aught I know, your going directly to Rome, and conſe 
quently ſtaying there ſo much the longer, may be as well 
any thing elſe. I think you and I cannot put our affairs in bai V 
ter hands than in Mr Harte's; and will take his infallibility; 
gainſt the Pope's, with ſome odds on his fide, A propos of thi 
Pope; remember to be preſented to him before you lean 
Rome, and go through the neceſſary ceremonies for it, whethe 
ef kiſſing his ſlipper or his bh; for I would never deprive my 
ſelf of any thing that I wanted to do or ſee, by refuſing to com 
ply with an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. When I was in Catholic coun 
tries, I never declined kneeling in their churches at the ele 
tion, nor elſewhere, when the Hoſt went by. It is a complats 
{ance due to the cuſtom of the place, and by no means, as ſome 
filly people have imagined, an implied approbation of therF 
doctrine. Bodily attitudes and fituations are things ſo very in- 
different in themſelves, that I would quarrel with nobody a-F 
bout them. It may, indeed, be improper for Mr Harte to pi 
that tribute of complaiſance, upon account of his character. 
This letter is very long, and poſſibly a very tedious one; but 7 
my anxiety for your perfection is ſo great, and particularly at Ie ſo 
this critical and deciſive period of your life, that I am only Þ 
fraid of omitting, but never of repeating, or dwelling too lang F 
upon any thing, that I think may be of the leaſt uſe to you, Yi 
Have the ſame anxiety for yourſelf, that I have for you, andall Þ 
will do well. Adieu! my dear chiid. | 
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if! LETTER CX CV. 

abo . | 
London, Sept. 27. O. S. 1749. 


DraR Boy, i 
& VULGAR, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or ſpeaking, 
implies a low education, and a habit of low company, 
ung people contract it at ſchool, or among ſervants, with 
om they are too often uſed to converſe but after they fre- 
nt good company, they muſt want attention and obſervation 
much, if they do not lay it quite aſide: and, indeed, if they 
not, good company will be very apt te lay them aſide, The 
nous kinds of vulgariſms are infinite: I cannot pretend to 
nt them out to you; but I will give ſome ſamples, by which 
| may gueſs at the reſt. _ 
A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and impetuous 
out trifles. He ſuſpects himſelf ko be ſlighted, thinks every 
bug that is ſaid meant at him : if the company happens ta 
ugh, he is perſuaded they laugh at him ; he grows angry and 
Fl), ſays ſomething very impertinent, he draws himſelf into a 
pe, by ſnewing what he calls a proper ſpirit, and aſſerting 
Fuſelf.. A man of faſhion does not ſuppoſe himſelf to be either 
e fole or principal object of the thoughts, looks, or words of 
a Fe company; and never ſuſpects that he is either flighted or 
wohed at, unleſs he is conſcions that he deſerves it. And if 
u, Tvbich very ſeldom happens) the company is abſurd or ill-bred 
l Faough to do either, he does not care two-pence, unleſs the in- 
alt be ſo groſs and plain as to require ſatisfaction of another 
Ind. As he is above trifles, he is never vehement and eager a- 
but them; and, whenever they are concerned, rather acqui- 
res than wrangles. A vulgar man's converſation always ſa- 
Mrs ſtrongly of the lowneſs of his education and company. It 
uns chiefly upon his domeſtic affairs, his ſervants, the excellent 
aer he keeps | in his own family, and the little anecdotes of the 
| | — : 
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neighbourhood ;. all which he relates with emphaſis, as intereſſh, ev 
ing matters. He is a man goſſip. and 
Vulgariſm in language is the next and diſtinguiſhing dilyle 
racteriſtic of bad company, and a bad education. A mant 
faſhion avoids nothing with more care than that. Proverbifhies 
expreſſions, and trite ſayings, are the flowers of the rhetoric oy; t 
vulgar man. Would he ſay, that men differ in their taſtes; 
both ſupports and adorns that opinion by the good old ſaying 
he reſpectfully calls it, That what ig one man's Meat is a 
ther man's Poiſon If any body attempts being /mart, as 
calls it, upon him; he gives them Tit for Tat, aye, that he dot 
He has always Gent favourite word for the time being; whi 
for the ſake of uſing often, he commonly abuies : Such as ve 
angry, waſity kind, 1 handfome, and va/#/y ugly. Even 
Pronunciation of proper words carries the mark of the bealt a 
long with it. He calls the earth yearth; he is obleiged u 
obliged to you. He goes fo wards, and. not towards, ſuck $i 
place. He fometimes affects hard words, by way of ornament 
which he always mangles like a learned woman. A man« 
faſhion never has recourſe to proverbs, and vulgar aphortmsht 
uſes neither favourite words nor hard words; but takes great 
care to ſpeak very correctly and grammatically, and to g. 
nounce properly; that is, according to the utzge of the bes 
companies. | - 
An aukward addreſs, ungraceful attitudes and actions, and: 
certain left-handedneſs (if I may ute that word) loudly pv 

claim low education and low company; for it is impoſſible v 
ſuppoſe that a man can have frequented good company, with fn 
having catched ſomething, at lea, of their air and motions. 4 
now raiſed man is diſtinguiſned in a regiment by bis aukward- | 
neſs; but he muſt be impenetravly dull. if, in a month or tuo 
time, he cannot perform at leaſt the common manual exerci, | 
and look like a ſoldier. The very accoutrements of a mand lo 
faſhion, are grievous incumbrances to a vulgar man. Henn 

loſs what to do with his hat, when ic is nat apon his head; 
his cane (if unfortunately he wears one) is at porpotunl wil 
| wi 
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ntereſh every cup of tea or coffee he drinks; deſtroys them 
and then accompanies them in their fall. His ſword is for- 
7; cle only to his own legs, which would poſſibly carry him 
many mough out of the way of any ſword but his own. His 
Verſes fit him ſo ill, and conſtrain him ſo much, that he ſeems 


rie offer their priſoner than their proprietor. He preſents him- 


tes; Ein company, like a criminal in a court of juſtice; his 
"lng, air condemns him; and people of faſhion will no more 
s ae themſelves with the one, than people of character will 
as Wh the other. This repulſe drives and ſinks him into low 
e doefnany ; a gulph from whence no man, after a certain ge, 
wi Fenerged. 

files manieres nobles es aiſces, la tournure d'un homme de con- 
Jr, Ie ton de la bonne compagnie, les Graces, le je ne ſcaig 
qui plait, are as neceſſary to adorn and introduce your in- 
ic merit and knowledge, as the poliſh is to the diamond; 
ich, without that poliſh, would never be worn, whatever it 


ſuſeful with women; they are much more ſo with men. In 
wblic aſſembly, what an advantage has a graceful ſpeaker, 
Ih gentee! motions, a handſome figure, and a liberal air, over 
who ſhall ſpeak full as much good ſenſe, but deſtitute of 
e ornaments? In buſineſs, how prevalent are the Graces, how 
Finental is the want of them? By tlic help of theſe I have 
wn ſome men refuſe favours, leſs offenhvely than others grant- 
them. The ut ility of them in Courts, and Negoctations, is in- 
e Fficervable, You gain the hearts and confeguently the ſecrets, 
tine in ten that you have to do with, in ſpite even of their 
ence; which will, nine times in ten, be the dupe of their 
Uts and of their ſenſes. Conſider the importance of theſe 
Ps as they deſerve, and you will not loſe one moment in the 
uit of them. 

You are travelling now in a country once ſo famous both for 


ta m and arms, that (however degenerated at preſent) it ſtill de- 


d; mes your attention and reflection. View it therefore with 


ar fe, compare its former with its preſent ſtate, and examine into 
| the 
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t weigh. Do not imagine that theſe accompliſhments are 
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ful examination of the works of the beſt antient and modern} 


begins. 


whom, too, I have heard ſo good a character from other pee 
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the cauſes of its riſe, and its decay. Conſider it claffically; 
politically, and do not run through it, as teo many of your ya 
countrymen do, muſically, and (to uſe a ridiculous word) pri 
Enackically. No piping nor fiddling, I beſeech you; no 
loſt in poring upon almoſt imperceptible Iataglios and Canet 
and do not become a Virtuoſo of ſmall wares. Form a taſtgÞts 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, if you pleaſe, by a 


tiſts; thoſe are liberal aits, and a real taſte and knowledge 
of them become a man of faſhion very well. But, dey MS" 
tain bounds, the man of Taſte ends, and- the frivolous V1 


Your friend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined with 
yeſterday. He has more good-nature and generoſity than pal 
However, I will ſhew him all the civilities that his kindnels! 
you ſo juſtly deſerves. He tells me that you are taller than! 
which I very glad of: I deſire you may excel me in every tl 
elſe too; and, far from repining, I ſhall rejoice at your ſuper 
rity. He commends your friend Mr Stevens extremely; 


that I am very glad of your connection with him. It may pt 
of uſe to you hereafter. When you meet with ſuch fort 
Engliſhmen abroad, who, either from their parts, or their 
are likely to make a figure at home, I would adviſe you toc 
tivate them, and get their favourable teſtimony of you here, 
pecialiy thoſe who are to return to England before you. 
Charles Williams has puffed you (as the mob call it) here ext 
mely. If three or four more people of parts do the ſame, bei 
you come back, your firſt appearance in London will be tof 
advantage. Many people do, and indeed ought to take thi 
upon truſt ; many more do, who need not; and few dare in 
from an eftabliſhed opinion. Adicu. 


ur vo LETTER CA UI. 
a) bn | 
noc | London . 2d, O. S. 1749. 


a taſtehrax Boy, 

CEIVED by the laſt poſt your letter of the = Septem- 
kr, N. S. but I have not received that from Mr Harte, to 
vledgeßſch you refer, and which you ſay contained your reaſons for 
ing Verona, and returning to Venice; ſo that I am entirely 
ant of them. Indeed the irregularity and negligence 
the poſt provoke me, as they break the thread of the 
vunts T want to. receive from you, and of the inſtinctions and 
an pff ers which I ſent you almoſt every poſt. Of theſe laſt twenty 
Jam ſure that I have wrote eighteen, either to you or to 
BHarte, ond it does not appear, by your letter, that all, or 
ry thin any of my letters have been received. I defire, for the 
ſuperFire, that both you and Mr Harte will, conſtantly, in your 
ers, mention the dates of mine. Had it not been for their 


ſeem ro be in at preſent, with regard to your future mo- 
Had you received my letters, you would have been by 


- 


ſpon the receipt then of this letter, you will, as ſoon as con- 
Pently you can, ſet out for Rome: where you will not arrive 
eng long before the Jubilee, conſidering the difficulties of getting 
Pings, and other accommodations there at this time. I leave 
choice of the route to you; But I do by no means intend 
in you ſhould leave Rome after the Jubilee, as you ſeem to 
Pin your letter: on the contrary, I will have Rome your 
. quarters for ſix months at leaſt; till you ſhall have, in a 
Fuber, acquired, the Fus Civitatis there. More things are to 
ren and learned there, than in any other town in Europe 
e are the beſt maſters to inſtruc, and the beſt companies to 
h you. In the ſpring, you may make (if you pleaſe) fre- 
quent 
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carriage, you would not have been in the uncertainty you 


time at Naples: but we muſt now take things where they 
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quent excurſions to Naples; but Rome muſt ſtill be yourhy 
quarters, till the heats of June drive yon from thence to ſom 
ther place in Italy, which we ſhall think of by that time. 
to the expence which yon mention, I do not regard it in the 
from your infancy to this day, I never grudged any expence 
your education, and ſtill leſs do it now, that it is become mi 
important and deciſive. Iattend to the objects of your ex 
ces, but not to the ſums. I will certainly not pay one fl 
for your loſing your noſe, your money, or your reaſon; thatihpe 
will not contribute to women, gaming and drinking. But! 
moſt cheerfully ſrpply, not only every neceſſary, but every 
cent expence you can make. I do not care what the beſt mall 
coſt. I would have you as well dreſt, lodged, and attended, 
any reaſonable man of faſhion in his travels. I would haven 
have that pocket-money that ſhould enable you to make 
proper expence d'un honnete homme. In ſhort, I bar 10 
expence, that has neither vice nor folly for its object; du. 
der thoſe two reaſonable reſtrictions, draw and welcome. {| 
As for Turin, you may go there hereafter, as a traveller, 

a manth or two; but you cannot conveniently reſide there $ 
an academician, for reaſons which I have formerly commul 98 
cated to Mr Harte, and which Mr Vill etes, ſince his return h 
has ſhewn me in a ftill ſtronger light than he had done h/ MI 
letters from Turin, of which I ſent copies to Mr Harte, thai, 
probably he never received them. | = 7 
After you have left Rome, Florence is one of the places Wi 
eee Mould be thoroughly acquainted, Iknow that A 
@ great deal of gaming there; but at the ſame time, ſs do 
are, in every place, ſome eople” whoſe fortunes are either Mate 
ſmall, or who!? underſtandings are too good to allow then lan 
play for any thing above trifles; and with thoſe people you 1. 
aſſociate yourſelf, if you have not, (as I am aſſured vou have n 
in the leaſt) the ſpirit et haming in you. Moreover, at ſuſpe® 
ed places, ſuch as Florence, Turin, and Paris, I ſhall be mote 


l Al 
tentive to your draughts, and ſuch as exceed a proper and hank; | 
8 { k } 
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expence will not be anſwered ; for I can eaſily know whe- 
pur be ou game or not, without being told. 

» bud Harte will determine your route to Rome, as he ſhall 
me. It beſt; whether along the coaſt of the Adriatic, or that of 
the lÞjſediterranean, it is equal to me; but you will obſerve ta 
penceſſe back a different way from that you went. 

ne 


r eneturned to Venice, for I love Capitals. Every thing is beſt 


mail pitals; the beſt maſters, the beſt companies, and the beſt 
chatiFrers. Many other places are worth ſeeing, but Capitals 
ut I ere worth reſiding at. 1 am very glad that Madame Ca- 
ven Shreceived you {o veil; Monicur I wes ſure would: pray 
maize them both of my reſpects, and of my ſenſibility of their 
nded, Kreſs to you. Their houſe will be a very good one for you 


are me; and I would adviſe you to be domeſtic in it if you 
ake 


19 


and 


nd the Abbé Grofla Teſta, in a letter which he ſhewed me, 

Kin which there are ſo many civil things to myſelf, that I 

id with to tell her how much I think myſelf obliged to her, 

here: * very much of the allotment, of your time at Venice; 
go on (a for a twelvemonth at leait, wherever you are. 

rn mn will find your own account in it. 

1 [like your laſt letter which gives me an account of yourſelf, 
Hour own tranſactions ; ior, though I do not recommend 
got iin to you, with regard to any body elle, I deſire that 

S OP vill ufe it with me, and with me only. I intereſt myſelf 

il that you do; and as yet, (excepting Mr Harte, ) nobody 

does. He not of courſe know hs and I defire to know A 

at deal. 

* J. glad you have received, and that you like the diamond 

les, I am very willing that you ſhould make, but very un- 

Yu ag that you ſhould ct a figure with them at the Jubilee; 3 

Þ cutting a figure being the very lowelt vulgariſm in the 

Fim language; and l in elegancy to Ves, my Lady, and 


- my Lady, The words vaſt and vaſtly, you would have 
found 


ler, 


e! 


ge your health is fo well reſtored, I am not ſorry that you 


But Madame, I can tell you, requires great attentions, 
ame Micheli has written a favourable account of you to my 
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found by my former letter that I had proſcribed out of the 

tion of a gentleman; unleſs their proper ſignification of fize 
bulk. Not only in language, but in every thing elſe, take 

care that the firſt impreſſions you give of yourfelf may be 
only favourable, but pleafing, engaging, nay, ſeducing. 


are often deciſive; I confeſs they are a good deal fo with H 


and I cannot with for farther acquaintance with a man wh ht 
firſt abord and addreſs diſpleaſe me. | 
So many of my letters have miſcarried, and I know ſo l 1 
which, that I am forced to repeat the ſame thing over andy 
again eventually, This is one. I have wrote twice to | 
Harte, to have your picture drawn in miniature, while you n 
at Venice, and to ſend it me in a letter: it is all one to1 
whether in enamel or in water-colours, provided it is but 
like you. I would have you drawn exactly as you are, and [ 
no whimſi:al dreſs, I lay mofe ſtreſs upon the likeneſs of t 
picture, than upon the taſte and ſkill of the painter. If ths 
not aleady done, I defire that you will have it done forthmf 
before you leave Venice; and encloſe it in a letter to ml 
which letter, for greater ſecurity I would have you defire ; 
James Gray to incloſe in his pocket to the office; as I, fort 
ſame reaſon, ſend this under his cover. If the picture be da 
upon vellum, it will be the moſt portable. Send me, at H 
ſame time, a thread of filk of your own length exactly. I 
ſolicitous about your figure; convinced, by a thouſand inftanct 
that a good one is a real advantage. Mens {ana in cri 
fano, is the firſt and greateſt bleſſing ; IT would add er pull 
to complete it. May you have that Ind bver y other ! Adil 
Have you received my letters of recommendation to C in 
Albani, and the Duke de Niwernois, at Rome? 


out 


It 
me 


Wiitic 
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the 5 | 8 

"fine „ LETTER CXCVIE 

ke | Ps . 

be . London, October gth, O. S. 1749. 


; 
. 


ith REAR Boy 


UW this letter finds you at all, of which I am very doubtful, 
f t will find you at Venice, preparing for your journey to 
dane; which, by my laſt letter to Mr Harte, I adviſed you 


Take along the coaſt of the Adriatic, thorough Rimini, Lo- 
to, Ancona, &c. places that are all worth ſeeing, but not 
In ſtaying at. And ſuch I reckon all places, where the 
only are employed. Remains of antiquity, public build- 
1 paintings, ſculptures, &c. ought to be ſeen, and that with 
wer degree of attention; but this is ſoon done, for they are 
Foutlides. It is not ſo with more important objects; the in- 
Sof which muſt be ſeen; and they require and deſerve much 
attention. The Characters, the Heads, and the Hearts of 
are the uſual ſcience of which I would have you perfect 
ter, That ſcience is beſt taught and beſt learnt in Capitals, 
gc every human paſſion has its object, and exerts all its force 
its arts in the purſuit. I believe there is no place in the 
Fu, where every paſſion is buſier, appears in more ſhapes, and 
Fonducted with more art, than at Rome. Therefore, when 
we there, do not imagine that the Capitol, the Vatican, and 
Pantheon, are the principal objects of your curiofity : But, 
zu ne minute that you beſtow upon thoſe, employ ten days in 
ning yourſelf of the nature of that government, the riſe and 
I of the Papal power, the politics of that court, the Brigzes 
Ie Cardinals, the tricks of the Conclaves; and, in general, 
thing that relates to the interior of that extraordinary go- 
ment, founded originally upon the ignorance and ſuperſtition 
Fuinkind, extended by the weakneſs of ſome Princes, aud the 
F'ition of others; declining of late, in preportion as know- 
Ie has increaſed ; and owing its preſent precarious ſecurity, 
. | got 
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not to the religion, the affection, or the fear, of the Tem ich, t 


Powers, but to the jealouſy of each other. The Pope's hl, v 
communications are no longer dreaded ; his indulgencies lit of 
ſolicited, and ſell very cheap; and his Territories, formidabkfitos 
no Power, are coveted by many, and will, moſt undoubteſſin, } 
within a century, be ſcantled out among the great Powers, rhef 
have now a footing in Italy; whenever they can agree Mn of 
the diviſion of the Bear's ſkin. Pray inform vourſelf thorougfich | 
of the hiſtory of the Popes and of the Popedom ; which, for mifjoug 
centuries, is interwoven with the Hiſtory of all Europe. Refirect 
the beſt authors who treat of theſe matters, and eſpecially, Rr, N 
Paolo, de Beneficiis ; a ſhort, but very material book. I ir 
will find at Rome ſome of all the religious Orders in the Arat 
tian world. Inform yourſelf carefully of their origin, ed 
founders, their rules, their reforms, and even their drefles: us 
acquainted with ſome of all of them, but particularly with ple“ 
Jeſuits ; whoſe ſociety I look upon to be the moſt able and tur 


governed ſociety in the world. Get acquainted, if you can, wire. 


their General, who always reſides at Rome; and who, thou, Im 
he has no ſeeming power out of his own Society, has (it What 
be) more real influence over the whole world, than any tempatſh 7 
prince in it. They have almoſt engroſſed the education of youtiſfriq, 
they are, in general, Confeflors to moſt of the Princes in Eu yer 
and they are the principal miſſionaries out of it; which HMI 
articles give them a moſt extenſive influence, nd ſolid ad n 
tages; witneſs their ſettlement in Paraguay. The Cat dic 
in general, declaim againſt that ſociety ; and yet are all goenl=j , 
ed by individuals of is. They have, by turns, been babe ,, 
2nd with infamy, almoſt every country in Europe; and have iſh 
ways found means to be reſtored, even with triumph 
ſhort, I know no government in the world that 5 a 
ried on upon ſuch deep principles of policy, I will not add," 
rality, Converſe with them, frequent them, court them; 
know them. 


Vo 
Inform yourſelf too of that infernal Coprt, the wen 
which 
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Cempgſch, though not ſo conſiderable at Rome as in Sp and Por- 
Pe's il, will, however, be a good ſample to you of what the vil- 
ies iy of ſome men can contrive, the folly of others receive, and 
dablſi together eſtabliſh; in ſpite of the flrſt natural principles of 
ubtedſpon, juſtice, and equity. 
ers, Wſhefe are the proper and uſeful objects of the attention of a 
ee u of ſenſe, when he travels; and theſe are the objects for 
YrougWich I have ſent you abroad; and I hope you will return 
or n wghly informed of them. 

Relreceive, this very moment, Mr Harte's letter of the iſt Oc- 
lly, Fr, N. S. but I have never received his former, to which he 

Ms in this, and you refer in your laſt; in which he gave me 
e ChiſÞreaſ>ns for your leaving Verona ſo ſoon : nor have I ever re- 
n, Wired that letter in which your caſe was tated, by your phy- 
es: Fas. Letters to and from me have worſe luck than other 
ith Bole's ; for you have written to me, and I to you, for theſe 
nd Ftirce months, by way of Germany, with as little ſucceſs as 
n, Wire, 
thong edified with your morning applications, and your evening 
it unatrics, at Venice, of which Mr Harte gives me an account. 
pen go on with both there, and afterwards at Rome; where, 
JoUWrided you arrive in the beginning of December, you may ſtay 
PF venice as much longer as you pleaſe. 
lake my compliments to Sir James Gray and Mr Smith, 
Ji my acknowledgements for the great civilities They ſhew 
tholg 
10 I wrote to Mr Harte by the laſt poſt, October che eth, O. S. 
UN ahhh write to him in a poſt or two, upon the contents of his 


WY Adicu ! Font de diſtractions; and remember the Graces" 
] | 
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LETTER CXCVIII. ie 

; „ex: 

London, October 17th, O. S. 1h dift 

me te 

Dzar Box, | al uf 

HAVE at laft, received Mr Harte's letter, of the 19thWent 

tember, N. S. from Verona. Your reitons for leavingt bib 

place were very good ones; and, as you {taid there long ena; 4 
to ſee what was to be ſeen. Venice (as a Capital) is, in my q its. 

nion, a much better place for your reſidence. Capitals are I we 

ways the ſeats of Arts and Sciences, and. the beſt comps Ir toc 

I have ftuck to them, all my life-time : ; and I adviſe you to le pa 


ſo too. anic: 
Lou will have received, in my three or four laſt leiten min; 
directions for your further motions, to another Capital; wh kno 
propoſe that your ſtay ſhall be pretty conliderable. The ita 
pence, I am well aware, will be fo too; but that, as J told nl r. 
before, will have no weight, when your improvement and ron. 
vantage a in the other ſcale. I do not care a grams what ire, tl 
if neither Vice nor Folly are the objects ot it, alid if Mr Hat ac 
gives his ſanct! on. fais, 

1am very well pleaſc d with your account of Carniola ; thn p 
are the kind of objects worthy of your enquiries and knowlelſnow | 
The Produce, the "Taxes, the Trade, the Manufacture I wi 
Strength, the Weaknels, the Government, of the ſeveral al? 
tries which a man of ſenſe travels through, are the maltfſſto t} 
points to which he atte ends; and leaves the Steeples, Mavell 
places, and the ſigns, to the 7 EG aud curious reſearcheF tru 
Dutch and Gerkan travellers. Pech 

Mr Harte tells me, that he intends to give you, by meaffrir! 
Signor Vicentini, a general notion of Civil and Military Area 
zectute; with which Tam very well pleaſed. They ate! une 
quent ſubjects of converſation ; and it is very right that Pill i 
Gould have ſome idea of the latter, and a good taite of the * 
mer; and yon may very ſoon learn as much as you need u ele 


© 
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ther. If you read about one third of Palladio's Bock of 
chiteture, with ſome ſkilful perſon, and then, with that per- 
, examine the beſt buildings by thoſe rules. you will Enow 
74% different proportions of the different Orders: the ſfeverat 
meters of their columns; their intercolumniations; their ſe- 

il uſes, Sc. The Corinthian Order is chiefly uſed, in mag- 

th rent buildings, where ornament, and decoration are the 
ig rcipal objects; the Doric is calculated for ſtrength, andthe 
naue partakes of the Doric ſtrength, and of the Corinth intitortia- 
. ents. The Compoſite and the Tuſcan Orders ate more moderh 
x were unknown to the Greeks: the one is too light, the'gs 
PaÞ.r too clumſy. You may ſoon be acquainted with the condifer. 
4 Wh; parts of Civil Architecture; and for the minute and me- 
Fanical parts of it, leave them to 0 bricklayers, and Lord 
2 Sulington ; who has, to a certain degree, leſſened himſelf 
vie krowing them too well, Obſerve the ſame method as to 
keRllitary Architecture: underſtand the terms; know the ge- 
Id ral rules, and then ſe< them in execution with ſome ſkilfu! 
id ron. Go with ſome Engineer or oid Oiticer, and view, with 


at ire, the real fortifications of ſoine ſtrong place; and you will 


taclearer Idea of Baſtions, Half. moons, Hora.wurks: Ravelins; 
acts, &c. then all the matters in the world could give you 
; 02 paper, And thus much I wouid, by all means, have you 
eino of both Civil and Military Architecture. ; 
( | wouid alſo have vou acquire a liberal taſte of the two li- 
0 eral arte of Painting and Sculpture; but without deſcending 
ateFito thore νννν,j]ieg, Which our modern Virtuoſi moſt affectedly 
lell upon. Obſerve the gicat parts attentively ; ſee if nature 
hae truly repretented ; if the paſſions are drag!) exprefled 5 it 
le characters are preſerved: and leave the trifling parts, with 
eanÞirr little ja: £00 to affected puppies. I would adviſe you, alſo, 
ArPread the niltory of the Painters and Sculptors; and I know 
rene better than Felbien's. There are many in Italian; you 
at ill inform yourſelf which are the beſt. It is a part of hitory, 
e err entertaining, curious enough, and not quite uſeleſs. All 
kl tle loxts of things T would 3 yon know, to a certain degree: 
1 but 
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but remember, that they muſt only be the amuſements, and: 

the buſineſs of a man of parts. | 

Since writing to me in German would take up fo My 
; of your time, of which I would not now have one moment wiſſe th 
j ed, I will accept of your compoſition, and content myſelf wii, be 
; moderate German letter, once a fortnight, to Lady Cheſterfidlhd | 
: 2 Mr Grevenkop. My meaning was, only that you would liel 


forget what you had already learned of the German languaghſ a 
and character; but, on the contrary, that, by frequent uſe, dy. 
ſhould. grow more eaſy and familiar. Provided you take care@uay 
that, I do not care by what means: but I do defire, that lieu 
weill, every day of your life, ſpeak German to ſumebody or otht 
(for you will meet with Germans enough) and write a line 
two of it every day, to keep your hand in. Why ſhould you 
(for inſtance) write your own little memorandums and account 
In that language and character? by which too, you would by 
this advantage into the bargain, that, if miſlaid, few but jou 
ſelf could read them. 

I am extremely glad to hear, that you like the aſſemblies 
Venice well enough to ſacrifice ſome ſuppers to them; for Ih Dr 
that you do not diſlike your ſuppers neither. It is there v 
plain, that there is ſomebody or ſomething, at thoſe aſſembie “ th 
which you like better than your meat. And as I know there | x 
none but good company at thoſe aſſemblies, I am very glad e 1 
find that yeu like gaod company fo well. I already imagilno! 
that you are a little ſmoothed by it; and that you have eit om 
reaſoned yourſelf, or that they have laughed you out of un 
abſences and ai/tradtions; for I cannot ſuppoſe that you go tf 
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4 to inſult them. I likewiſe imagine, that you wiſh to be Wſhrihe 

j come where you with to go; and conſequently, that you bvlFen 

g preſent and behave yourſelf there en galant homme, et put 
Bourgeois. | Alt! 


It you have vowed to any body bene one of thoſe etemi ſed 
paſſions, which I have ſometimes known, by great accident, k eye 
three months; I can tell you, that without great attention, Mique 
finite politeneſs, and engaging air aud manners, the omens vil Yo 
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& finiſter, and the goddeſs unpropitious. Pray tell me, what 
the amuſements of thoſe aſſemblies? Are they little eom- 
cial play; are they muſic, are they 4a belle converſation, or 
@ they all three? 7” le- t. on le parfuir umour ? Y debite-t-01 
th dearcx ſentiments Ou eft-ce qu'on y hure Epigramme 2 
erfieſind pray which is your department? Tut is depone in auribus 2 
uld uche ver it is, endeavour to ſhine, and excel in it. Aim, at 
nevftalt at the perfection of every thing that is worth doing at all; 
uſe, p you will come nearer it than you would i imagine; but chols 
care Kays crawl infinitely ſhort of it, whole aim is only mediocrity, 
at eu. 
T 0the : 
lined p. S. By an uncommon diligence of the poſt, I have this mo- 
ou ent received yours of the gth N. 5. 


Count | 
d ha LETTER MGC 
| your . 
London, October 24. O. S. 1749. 
lies | 


Ih brax Box, 
rely V my laſt I only acknowledged, by this I anſwer your letter 
"bue” the 9th October, N. S. 

ene | am very glad that you approved of my letter of September | 
ad ute 12th, O. S. becauſe it is upon that footing that I always 
noſe living with yon. TI will adviſe you ferioully, as a Friend 
ſome experience, and I will converſe with you cheerfully as 4 
JuEmpanion: the Authority of a Parent ſhall for ever be laid a- 
wee, for, wherever it is exerted, it is uſeleſs: ſince, if you have 
ther ſenſe or ſentiments enough to follow my advice as a 
nend. your unwilli ing obedience to my orders, as a Father, will 
avery aukward aid unavailing one, both to yourſelf and me. 
tus ſpeaking of an army that aukwandly and unwillingly o- 
emuſfeyed its Generals, only from the fear of puniſhment, ſays, they 
| eyed indeed, /ed ut qui mallent juſſa Imperatornm interpreta- 

Pune For my own part, I difclaim.ſuch obedience. 

wi You think, I find, that you do not underſtand Italian; but I 
x = can 
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can tell you, that, like the Bourgeois Centilhomme, who ſnolffodor 
proſe without knowing it, you underſtand a great deal, thoy any 
you do not know that you do; for whoever underſtands Frendſiad: 
and Latin, fo well as you do, underſtands at leaſt halt the Italy, wt 
language, and has very little occaſion for a Dictionary. Andimont 
the idioms, the phraſes, and the delieacies of it, conveiſatuſiſex, 
and a little attention will teach them you, and that ſoon ; then, a: 
fore, pray ſpeak it in company, right or wrong, a tourt oz attic 
ers, as ſoon as ever you have got words enough to aſk a comm tle 
queſtion, or give a common anſwer, If you can only tay by Nan 
giorno, ſay it inſtead of ſaying bn pour, T mean, to every Italaanen 
the anſwer to it will teach you more words, and iuſentibly Ihe 
will be very ſoon maſter of that eaſy language. You are quiuan 
right in not neglecting your German for it, and in thinking thiule 
it will be of more uſe to you; it certainly will, in the courſeꝗᷓ lou 
your bufineſs; but Italian bas its uſe too, and is an ornament i Rt im 
to the bargain. ; there being many very polite and good auch inal 
in that language. The reaſon you aſſign for having hithenKi yc 
met with none of my ſwarms of Germans, in Italy, is a very loft t 
hd one; and I can eaſily conceive, that the expence nect ſſary ple 
a traveller, muſt amount to a number of Thalers, Gro/chen Ui 
Krentzers, tremendous to a German fortune. However, 30 
will find ſeveral at Rome, either Ecclefiaſtics, or in the ſuite 
the Imperial Miniſter; and more, when you come into the Mi 
laneſe, among the Queen of Hungary's Officers. Beſides, you 
have a Saxon fervant, to whom, I hope, you {peak note bu 
German. . F 
I have had the moſt obliging letter in the world from Ma Fe 
eur Capello, in which he ipeaks very advantageouſly of , 
and promiſes you his protection at Rome. I have wrote him“! 
aniwer, by which J hope I have domeſticated you at his A th 
there; which IT adviſe you to frequent as much as you can. # 
e/t orai qu'il ne paie pas beaucoup de fu figure; but he bs | 
jenſe and e at bottom, with a great experience of hi. | 
nets, having been already Embaffador at Madrid, Vienna, f 
Londp } 
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10 ſpolffadon. And I am very ſure that he will be willing to give 
thouhany informations in that way, that he can. 
FreniMadame was a capricious, whimſical fine lady, till the ſmall. ' 
Italq which ſhe got here, by leſſening her beauty, leſſened her 
A ndinours too; but, as I preſume it did not change 
iſati6ſex, I traſt to that for her having ſuch a ſhare of them 
then, as may contribute to ſmeoth and poliſh you. She, 
z atrfubtleſs, ſtill thinks, that ſhe has beauty enough remaining, to 
fitle her to the attentions always paid to beauty; and ſhe has 
mainly rank enough to require reſpect. Thoſe are the ſort of 
men, who poliſh a young man the moſt; and who give him 
it habit of complaiſance, and that flexibility and verſality of 
Foanners which prove of great uſe to him with men, and in the 
ule of buſineſs. | = 
Iron muſt always expect to hear, more or leſs, "ATE me, upon 
ſi important ſubject of Manners, Graces, Addrefs, and that un- 
Finable je me /cars quot that ever pleaſes. I have reaſon to believe 
Sit you want nothing elie; but I haveieaſon to fear too, that you 
it theſe ; and that want will keep you poor in the midſt of all 
plenty of knowledge which you my have treaſured up. Adieu. 
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e Mi Toaudon, November 3. O. S. 1749. 


— 


Dean Por, x: 
ROM the time that you have had life, it has been the princt- 
Mon pal and favourite object of mine, to make you as perfect as 
ue imperfections of human nature will allow: in this view, I 
mente grudged no pains nor expence in your education; convin- 
0 Pot Education, nivre than Nature, is the cauſe of that great 
* ference which we ſee in the characters of men. While you 
ban re a child, I endeavuured to form your heart habitually to vir- 
tf and honour, before your underſtanding was capable of ſhew. 
nu jou their beauty and utility. Thole principles, which you 
n Pen got, like your grammar rules, only by rote, are now, Iam. 


perſuaded, 
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certain degree unavailing. And here I fear, and have too mud 
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perſuaded, fixed and confirmed by reaſon. And indeed they N of 
ſo plain and clear, that they require but a very moderate ( m 
gree of underſtanding, either to comprehend or practiſe theſe be 
Lord Shafteſbury ſays, very prettily, that he would be virtugn at 


for his own fake, though nobody were to know it; as he would 2 


clean for his own ſake, though nobody were to ſee him. IAH 
therefore, ſince you have had the uſe of your reaſon, never writ n 
to you upon thole ſubjects : they ſpeak: beſt for themſelves; au d | 
ſhould now juſt as ſoon think of warning you gravely not tofitt!« 
into the dirt or the fire, as into diſhonour or vice. This view Hen 
mine, I conſider as fully attained. My next object was four ngs 
and uſeful Learning. My own care firit, Mr Harte's afterward+ )* 


and of late (I will own it to your praite) your own applicatiot 1 
have more than anſwered my expectations in that particularf® ** 
and, T have reaton to believe, will anſwer even my wiſhes, - AFP! 


that remains for me then to wiſh, to recommend, to inculcattF" ' 


to order, and to inſiſt upon, is Good. breeding; without which" 


O 9 


all your other qualifications will be lame, unadorned, and to de. 


Ver 


reaſon to believe, that you are greatly deficient. The rem 0 
der of this letter, therefore, ſhall be (and it will not be the l ft 
by a great many) upon that ſubject, T 0 

A friend of yours and mine has very juſtly defined Good -breti fin 
ing to be, the reſult of much good-ſenſe, ſome govd-nature, auf of 
a little je!f-denial for the fake of others, and with a view took Wea! 
tain the ſame indulgence from them. Taking this for granted lee 
(as J think it cannot be Ciſnuted) it is aftoniching to me, thut 
any body, who has good ſenſe ard good-nature (and I beliee e t 
vou have both) can effentially fail in good-breeding. As to the ate! 
modes of it, indeed, they vary according to perſons, places, andre 
circumſtances; and are only to be acquired by obſervation and fene 
experience; but the ſubſtance of it is every where and eternal x, 
the ſame. Cood manners are, to particular ſocieties, what good at 
morals are to ſociety in general; their cement and their ſecuri- Fn 


ty. And, as laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or it em, 
leaſt to prevent the i!1 effects of bad ones; ſo there are cert Fin] 
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they s of civility, univerſally employed and received, to enforce 
rate Id manners, and puniſh bad ones. And indeed there ſeems to 
e theſe be leſs difference, both between the crimes and puniſhments, 
virtual at firſt one would imagine. The immoral man, who in- 
ouldſhes another's property, is juſtly kanged fer it; and the ill- 
Iman, who, by his ill manners, invades and diſturbs the quiet 
writ comforts of private life, is by common conſent as juſtly ba- 
- andffied ſociety. Mutual complaiſances, attentions and ſacrifices 
to ffittle conveniencies, are as natural an implied compact be- 
riew Ren civilized people, as protection and obedience are between 
ſouulles and ſubjects : whoever, in either caſe, violates that com- 
wart, juſtly forfeits all advantages ariſing from it. For my own 
eat 1 really think, that, next to the conſcioufneſs of doing a 
eular$6 action, that of doing a civil one is the moſt pleaſing ; and 
epither which I ſhould covet the moſt, next to that of Ari- 


lea, would be that of well-bred. Thus much for good-breed- 
vhickFin general: I will now conſider fome of the various modes 
d to${ degrees of it. 


mucl{\ery few, ſcarcely any, are wanting in the reſpe& which they 
main ld ew to thoſe whom they acknowledge to be infinitely 
r ſuperiors; ſuch as Crowned Heads, Princes, and public per- 
Fs of diſtinguiſhed and eminent poſts. It is the manner of 
reel eving that reſpect which is diſſerent. The man of faſhion, 
an of the world, expreſſes it in its fulleſt extent; but natural- 
oo Featly, and without concern: wheteas a man, who is not uſed 
ted lep good company, expreſſes it aukwardly ; one ſees that he 
that uſed to it, and that it coſts him a great deal: but I never 
jet the worſt-bred man living, guilty of lolling, whiſtling, 
theÞaching his head, and ſuch-like indecencies, in company that 
andÞreſpeted. In ſuch companies, therefore the only point to be 
and ended to is, to hew that reſpect, which every body means to 
av, in an eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful manner. This is 

11 at obſervation and experience muſt teach you. 
m. n mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part of 
I a, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a footing of 
im Frality with the reſt ; and conſequently , as there 1 is no one prin- 
cipal 
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latitude in their behaviour, and to be leſs upon their guard; 


though no one is entitled to diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpec, 
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cipal object of awe and reſpect, people are apt to take a gies 


fo they may, provided it be within certain bounds, which are 
on no occaſion to be tranſgreſſed. But, upon theſe occaſid 


ry one claims, and very juſtly, every mark of civility and g "ny 
breeding. Eaſe is allowed, but careleſſneſs and negligence ib 
ſtrictly forbidden. If a man accoſts you, and talks to you e ei 
ſo dully or frivolouſly, it is worſe than rudeneſs, it is brutal b 
to ſhew him, by a manifeſt inattention to what he ſays, that) =P 
think him a fool or a blockhead, and not worth hearing. It de 
much more fo with regard to women; whe, of whatever t 2 1 
they are, are entitled in confiderati:m of their ſex, not onlyf, m 
an attentive, but an officious good-breeding from men. IMs 
little wants, likings, diſlikes, preferences, antipathies, fanei ” 
whims, and even impertinencies, muſt be officiouſly attended A 7 
Hattered, and if poſſible, guefled at and anticipated; by a wth, . 


bred man. You muſt never ufurp to yourſelf thofe convenient 


and agremens which are of common light; ſuch as the beſt plac, + 
the beſt diſhes, Sc. but, on the contrary, always decline them for 
ſelf, and offer them to others; who, in their turns, will offer the 
to you: ſo that, upon the whole, you will in your turn, enjoy n. 
ſhare of the common right. It would be endleſs for me to en 
merate all the particular inſtances in which a well-bted a 
ſhews his good-breeding in g60d company; and it would be! 
jurious to you to ſuppoſe, that your own good ſenſe will not pe. 
them out to you; and then your own good- nature will recent 11 
mend, and your ſelf. intereſt enforce the practice. * 

There is a third ſort of good- breeding, in which people a, 
moſt apt to fail, from a very miſtaken notion, that they can, 
fail at all. I mean with regard to one's moſt familiar friene 
and acquaintances, or thoſe who really are our interiors; 44, 
there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of eaſc is not only allow. 
but proper, and contributes much to the comforts of 2 private, ., 
cial life. But that eaſe and freedom have their bounds 10 5 
which muſt by no means be violated. A certain degree of net) 


gen 
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and careleſſneſs becomes injurious and inſulting, from the 
ir ſuppoſed inferiority of the perſons: and that delightful 
of converſation among a few friends, is ſoon deſtroyed, as 
Voten has been, by being carried to licentiouſneſs. But 
ple explains things beſt, and I will put a pretty ſtrong caſe, - 
pole you and me alone together; I believe you will allow 
Ubave as good a right to unlimited freedom in your compa- 
either you or I can poſſibly have in any other; and I am 
to believe too, that you would indulge me in that freedom, 
iras any by would. But, notwithſtanding this, do you 
Ine that I ſhould think there were no bounds to that free- 
N Taffore you, I ſhould not think ſo; and I take myſelf to 
Js much tied down by a certain degree of good manners, to 
as by other degrees of them to other people. Were I to 
Fr you, by a manifeſt inattention to what you ſaid to me, that 
thinking of ſomething elſe the whole time; were I to 
In extremely, ſnore, or break wind in your company, I ſhould 
ik that I behaved myſelf to you like a beaſt, and ſhould not 
jet that you would care to frequent me. No. The moſt fa. 
lar and intimate habitudes, connections, and friendſhips, re- 
a degree of good- breeding, both to profercs and cement, 
n. It ever a man and his wife, or a man and his miſtreſs, 
o paſs nights as well as days together, alſolutely lay aſide 
Jod- breeding, their intimacy will ſoon degenerate into a 
. ſe familarity, infallibly productive of contempt or diſguſt. 
We beſt of us have our had fides, ard it is as imprudent, as it 
Ibreq, to exhibit them. I ſhall certainly not uſe ceremony 
you ; it would be miſplaced between us: but I ſhall cer- 
Ny obſervs that degree of good. breeding with you, which is 
Bite firſt place, 3 and which, I am ſure, is abſolutely ne: 
F'iry to make us like one another's company long. 
* Iwill ſay no more, now, upon this important ſubject of good ö 
Feeding: upon which I have already dwelt too long, it may be, a 
None letter; and upon which I ſhall frequently refreſh your | 
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nel nory hereafter: but Iwill conclude with theſe axioms. 
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That the deepeſt! learning, without Sood-breeding, is unwel- 
cone, 
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come and tireſome pedantry, and of uſe no where but in a mad! [ 
own cloſet: and conſequently of little or no uſe at all. ot 
That a man, who is not perfectly well-bred, is unfit for podutr) 
company, and unwelcome in it; will conſequently diſlike it ſoy ar 
afterwards renounce it; and be reduced to ſolitude, or, what g 
worſe, to low and bad company. , tw( 


hat a man, who is not well-bred, is full as unfit for bufinh, w. 
as for company. | _ 4 
Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, Good-breeding tlfedi: 


great object of your thoughts and actions, at leaſt half the dayies: 
Obſerve carefully the behaviour and manners of thoſe who un t! 
diſtinguiſhed by their good-breeding ; imitate, nay, endeavourt}{; : 
excel, that you may at leaſt reach them; and be convinced thinan 
good-breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, what charity the 


all Chriſtian virtues. Obſerve how it adorns merit, and how de p 


ten it covers the want of it. May you wear it to adorn, an] go 
not to cover you! Adieu. | Fic! 
tl 
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London, November 14. O. S. 1749. 


DEAR Box, 
HERE is a natural Good- breeding. which occurs to ev. 
man of common ſenſe, and is practiſed by every man of com ey 7 

mon good nature. This good-breeding is general, independent tar 
modes; and conſiſts in ende avours to pleaſe and oblige our ſe It: 
low.creatures by all good, offices, ſhort of moral duties. Tu 
will he practiſed by a good natured American ſavage, as eſſen 
ti»liy as by the beſt bred European. But then, I do not take! 
to extend to the ſacrifice of our own conveniencies, for the f n 
ot other people's. Utility introduced this ſort of good- breeding 
as it introduced commerce; and eſtabliſhed a truck of the little 
a;remens and pleaſures of life. I ſacrifice ſuch a conveniency® 
yon, yeu ſacrifice another to me; this commerce circulates, WF 
every individual figds his account in it upon the whole. T ans 2 


dl Vo 
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a mud fort of good-breeding is local, and is variouſly modified, 
ot only different countries, but in different towns of the ſame 
atry, But it muſt be founded upon the two former ſorts ; 
are the matter; to which, in this caſe, Faſhion and Cuſtom 
give the different ſhapes and impreſſions. Whoever has 
two firſt ſorts will eafily acquire this third fort of good-breed= 
duft which depends ſingly upon attention and obſervation. It is, 


or got 
it ſoe 
what 


ding. Id is to be found only in Capitals, and even there it 
Pes: the good-breeding of Rome differing, in ſome things, 
n that of Paris; that of Paris, in others, from that of Ma- 
; and that of Madrid, in many things, from that of London. 
nan of ſenſe, therefore, carefully attends to the local manners 
he reſpective places where he is, and takes for his models 


| 20od-breeding. He watches how they addreſs themſelves 
teir ſuperiors, how they accoſt their equals, and how they 
their inferiors ; and lets none of thoie little niceties eſcape 
n, which are to good-breeding, what the laſt delicate and ma- 
ly touches are to a good picture; and of which the vulgar 
no notion, but by which good judges diſtinguiſh the maſter, 
attends even to their air, dreſs and motions, and imitates 
u, liberaily, and not ſervilely ; he copies, but does not mi- 
ct, Theſe perfonal Graces are of very great conſequence. 
ey anticipate tae ſentiments, before merit can engage the un- 
tanding ; they captiyate the heart, and gave rile, I believe, 

the extravagant notions of Charms and Philters. Their ef. 
tt were ſo ſprprifing, that they were reckoned ſupernatural 
Fic moſt graceful and beſt-bred men, and the handiomeſt and 
Witeeleſt women, give the moſt Philters; and, as I verily be- 
ſakÞFre, without the leaſt aliſtance of the devil. Pray be not only 
ling el dreſf-d, bat ſuining in your dreſs; let it have du brullant : 
itte not mean by a cluinſy load of gold and ſilver, but by the 
Ie and faſhion of it. Women like and require it; they think 
aan attention due to them: but, on the other hand, if your mo- 
Tens and cartiage are not graceful, gentoel, and natural, your 
aun Yor, II. M fine 


perly, the poliſh, the luſtre, the laſt finiſhing ſtrokes of good- 


fe perſons whom he obſerves to be at the head of the faſnion 
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fine cloths will only diſplay your aukwardneſs the more, ] 
I am unwilling to ſuppoſe you ſtill aukward ; for ſurely, by tl 
time, you mult have catched a good air in cod company. Whe 
voa went from hence, you were not naturally aukward; 
your aukwardueſs was adventitious and Weſtmonaſterial. Ll 
fig, I :pprehend, is not the ſeat of the Graces; and I preſunfſ 
you acquired none there. But now, if you will be pleaſed tod. 
ſerve what people of the firſt faſhion do with their legs and? 
heads aud bodies, you will reduce yours to certain decent la 
of motion. You danced pretty well here, and ought to dan = 
very well before you come home; for what one is obliged ue: 
ſometimes, one ought to be able to do well, Beſides, la bel 
danſe donue du briilaut a un jeune homme. And you ſha 
endeavour to ſhine. A calm ſerenity, negative merit at 
Graces, do not become your age. You ſhould be alerte, adni D 
wif; be wanted, talked of, impatiently expected, and unwillig | 
ly parted with in company. I thould be glad to hear half ad 
zen women of faſhion ſay, Ou eſt donc le petit Stanhope? All pr 
ze ventil 2 Il faut avour gui eſt aimatle. All this I do nd 
mean fingly with regard to men, and with a view of your ml, 
king yourſelf confiderable. For, with very ſmall variations, th ny. 
ſame things that pleaſe women pleaſe men: and a man, whol * 
manners are ſoftened and poliſhed by women of ſaſhion, and hee: 
is formed by them to an habitual attention and complauand ud 
will pleaſe, engage, and connect men, much eafier and mot Yrooc 
than he would otherwiſe. You mult be ſenſible that you cue 
not riſe in the worid, without forming connections, and enz Nay 
ging different characters to conſpire in your point. You if, itt 
make them your dependents, without their knowing it, u % 
diate to them while you ſeem to be directed by them. Tha fg, 
neceſſary connections can never be formed, or preſerved, but Ani 
an uninterrupted ſeries of complaiſance, attentions, polntenel ub 
and ſome conſtraint. You muſt engage their hearts if you g, 
have their ſupport; you muſt watch the rollia tempora, and ci Can 
tivate them by the agreme?s, and charms of converſation. Kt, 
ple will not be called out to your ſervice, only when 1 ler 
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. 
7 ut receive either pleaſure or advantage from you. 

I received in this inſtant a letter from Mr Harte, of the 2d 
Ms. which I will anſwer ſoon; in the mean time, I return 
in my thanks for it, through you. The conſtant good ac- 
reſunf nts which he gives me of you, will make me ſuſpect him of 
| tool tiality, and think him /c medicin tant mieux. Conſider, there- 
' "re, what weight any future depoſition of his, againſt you, 
nt Buſt neceffarily have with me. As in that caſe he will be a very 
: willing, he mutt coniequently be a very important witnels. 

Wien. | 


d 
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ad DEAR Bor, 


lg MI laſt was upon the ſubject of Good -· breeding; but I think, 
10 it rather ſet before you the unfitneſs and diſadvantages of 
” Wh breeding, than the utility and neceſſity ef Good: it was ra- 
ler negative than poſitive. This, therefore, ſhall go further, 
nd explain to you the neceſſity, which you, of all people li- 
hing, lie under, not only of being poſitively and actively well. 
bed, but of ſhining and diſtinguiſhing yourſelf by your good- 
reeding. Conſider your own ſituation in every particular, and 
Ialge whether it is not eſſentially your intereſt, by your wn 
"Yjivd-breeding to others, to ſecure theirs to you: and tha, let 
Ie aſſure you, is the only way of doing it; for people will re- 
Yi and with intereſt too, inattention with inattention, neglet 
"th neglect, and ill manners with worſe ; which may engage 
J. in very diſagreeable affairs. In the next place, your pro- 
J*lion requires, more than any other, the niceſt and moſt diftin- 
fuſhed good-breeding. You will negotiate with very little ſue- 
tis, if you do not previouſly by your manners, conciliate and 
gage the affe tions of thoſe with whom you arc to negociate, 
lan you ever get into the confidence and the ſecrets of the 
lourts where you may happen to refide, if you have not thoſe 
fleaſiag, inſinuating manners, which alone can procure them? 
MZ VDpon 
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Lex. Cr. 
Upon my werd, I do not ſay too much, when I ſay, that ſuverigÞ® © 
good-breeding inſinuating manners, and genteel addreſs, m 


half your buſineſs. Your knowledge will have but very liter © 


influence upon the mind, if your Manners prejudice the heufair, 
againſt you; but, on the other hand, how eaſily will you « oult 
the underſtanding, where you have firſt engaged the heart? wlſ}p* 
hearts are, by no means, to be gained by that mere common adftve 
vility which every body practiſes. Bowing again to thoſe ver 
bow to you, anſwering drily thoſe who ſpeak to you, and ſaying « 
nothing offenſive to any body, is ſuch negative good-breedingFMe ? 
that it is only not being a brute : as it would be but a veyſſepe: 
poor commendation of anv man's cleanlineſs, to fay. that hefti to 
did not ſtink. It is an active, chearful, oficious, ſedacing goal. em 
breeding, that muſt gain you the good- will and firſt ſentiments} ir 
of the men, and the affections of the wemen. You muſt care-Juct 
fully watch and attend to their paſſions, their taſtes, their lite g 
humours and weakneſſes, and aller az devant. You muſt dv it, ſeal 
at the ſame time with alacrity and impre/ement, and not us joſe 
you graciouſly condeſcended to humour their weakneſſes, ing! 
For inſtance; ſuppoſe you invited any body to dine or ſup with kya 
you, you ought to recollect if you had obſerved that they hid leſs 
any favourite diſh, and take care to provide it for them: and job: 
when it came, you ſhould ſay, You ſeemed to me, at ſuch and der; 
ſuch a place, to give this diſh a preference, and therefore Ie. 
dered it This is the wine that 1 0b/>rved you libel, and tber. 
fore I procured ſome. The more trifling theſe things are, tf} 
'more they prove your attention for the perſon, and are conſe- 
quently the more engaging. Conſult your own breaſt, and g- 
collect how theſe little attentions, when ſhewn you by othelh 
flatter that degree of ſeif-love and vanity, from which no man 
living is free. Reflect how they incline and attract vou to that 
perſon, and how you are propitiated afterwards to all which that 
perſon ſays or does. The ſame c+nfes will have the ſame effecb 
in your favour. Women, in a great degiee, eſtabliſh or defiroy 
every man's reputation of good-breeding ; you muſt, thereforh 
in a manner, overwhelm them with theſe attentions: they W Jou 
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iwerieffied to them, they expect them, and, to do them juſtice, they 
3. xSnmonly requite them. You muſt be ſedulous, and rather 
r officious than under, in procuring them their coaches, their 
hairs, their conveniencies in public places: not lee what you 
ld not fee ; and rather aſſiſt, where you cannot help ſeeiug. 
portunities of ſhewing theſe attentions preſent themſelves per- 
tually ; but, if they do not, make them. As Ovid ad viſes his 
ier, when he fits in the Circus near his miſtreis, to wipe the 
iſt of her neck, even if there be» none: Si nrilims, tamen er- 
i 0 te nullum. Your converiation with women ſhould always be 
fpectful ; but at the ſame time, enjoue, and always addre(._ 
td to their vanity. Every thing you ſay or do, ſhould convince 
Item of the regard you have (whether you have it or not) for 
in | eir beauty, tieir wit, or their merit. Men have poffibly as 
care-Jauch vanity as women, though of another kind; and both art 
littleud good-breeding require, that, inſtead of 3 , you ſhould 
40 i it, eaſe and flatter it, by words and looks of approbation. Sup- 
as foe (which is by no means improbable) that, at your return to 
lagland, I thould place you near the perſon of tome one of the 
loyal Family; in that fituation, good-breeding, engaging ad- 
Jlefs, adorned with all the graces that dwell at Courts, would very 
wbably make you a Favourite, and, from a Favourite, a Mini- 
ter; but all the knowicdge and learning in the world, without 
dem, never would. The penetration of Princes ſeldom gods 
keper than the ſurface. It is the exterior that always engages 
Itieir hearts; and I would never adviſe yuu to give yourſelf much 
aſe wuble about their underſtandings. Princes in general (Iman 
re- hoſe Porphyrogenets who are born and bred in purple) are a- 
ers, bout the pitch of women; bred up like them, and are to be ad- 
un deſſed and gained in the ſame manner. They always ſee, they 
ht J*idom weigh. Your luſtre, not your ſolidity, muſt take them; 
hat Jour inſide will afterwards ſupport and ſecure what your outhde 
& hs acquired. With weak p-ole (and they undoubtedly are 
of | firee parts in four of mankind) good-breeding, addreſs, and man- 
re, bers are every thing; they can go no deeper: but let me affure 
n Jeu that they are a great deal even with people of the beſt un- 
48 MZ derſtand- 
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derſtandings. Where the eyes are not pleaſed, and the heart is; 
not flattered, the mind will be apt to ſtand out. Be this right 
or wrong, I confeſs 1 am ſo made myſelf. Aukwardneſs andi 
breeding ſhock me, to that degree, that where I meet with then 
I cannot find in my heart to inquire into the 1atrinfic merit 
that perſon; I haſtily decide in myſelf, that he can have none 
and am not ſure, I ſhould not even be ſorry to Ko that he hal 
any. I often paint you in my imagination, in your preſent lan 
tananta ; and, while I vie weyou in the light of ancient and mo- 
dern SIA uſeful and ornamental knowledge, I am charmed 
with the proſpect; but when I view you in another light, and 
repreſent you aukward, ungraceful, ili-bred with vulgar air and 
manners, ſhambling towards me with inattention and traction 
I ſhall not pretend to deſcribe to you what £ feei; but will dof 
as a ſkilful painter did formerly—draw a veil before the counte- 
nance of the father. | 
I dare ſay you know already enough of Architecture, to know 
that the Tuſcan is the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſolid of all che Orden: 
but, at the ſame time, it is the coarſeſt and clumneſt of them. 
Its ſolidity does extremely well, for the foundat ion and baſe flo 
of a great edifice; but if the whole building be Tuſcan, it wil 
attract no eyes, it will ſtop no paſſengers, it will invite no inte- 
rior examination; people will take it for granted that the fs Rom 
niſhing and furniſhing cannot be worth {-cing, where the front f 
is, ſo unadorned and clumſy. But if, upon the ſol:d Tuſcan ind 
foundation, the Doric, the Tonic, and the Corinthian Orden har 
rite gradually with all their beauty, proportions, and Of that 
naments, the fabric ſeizes the mott incurious eye, and ftops | emb 
the moſt careleſs paſſenger; who ſolicits admiſſion as 8 fl- far 
 vour, nay, often purchaſes it. Juſt ſo will it fare with your} (ve 
little fabric, which at preſent, I fear, has more of the Tuſcan 
than of the Corinthian Order. You muſt abtfolutely changethe pol 
whole front, or nobody will knock at the door. The ſeveral bo 
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parts, which muſt compoſe this ue front, are elegant, eaſy, n- n 
tral, ſuperior, good-breeding; an engaging addreſs; genteel : 
| 


- motions ; an infinuating ſoftneſs in your looks, words, and ac. 
tions; 
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eart ifs; a ſpruce, lively air, faſhionable dreſs ; and all the glitter 
s righSÞt a young fellow ſhould have. 
nd illi l am ſure you would do a great deal for my ſake; and there - 
then: conſider, at your return here, what a diſappointment and 
erit offcern it would be to me; if I could not ſafely depute you to 
none i the honours of my houſe and table; and if I ſhuuld be a- 
e hajuned to preſent you to thoſe who frequent both. Should you 
t lane aukward, inattentive, and di/rarit, and happen to meet Mr. 
d mo at my table, the conſequences of that meeting muſt be fa- 
mei; you would run your heads againſt each other, cut each o- 
, andÞier's fingers, inſtead of your meat, or die by the precipitate ins 
r andÞſon of ſcalding ſoup, 
ian This is really ſo copious a ſubject, that there is no end of be> 
Il dip either ſerious or ludicrous upon it. It is impoſſible, too, to 
inte-pumerate or ſtate to you the various caſes in good-breeding z 
ey are ir ſinite; there is no ſituation or relation in the world ſo 
now Frmote or 10 intimate, that docs not require a degree of it. Your 
Jars; Jon good ſenſe muſt point it out to you, your own good-nature 
em, Jouſt incline, and your intereſt prompt you to practiſe it: and 
lor Yibſervation and experience mult give you the manner, the air, 
will Jud the graces which complete the whole. 
ne- This letter will hardly overtake you, till you are at or near 
f. Frome. 1 expect a great deal in every way from your fix months 
vat ay there. My morning hopes are juſtly placed in Mr Harte, 
an Find the maſters he will give you; my evening ones, in the Ro- 
en nan Ladies: pray be attentive to both. But I muſt hint to you, 
of» F that the Roman Ladies are not Jes femmes ſcavantes, et ne vous 
ps enbraſſeront point pour amour du Gree. They muſt have 1 
a en il leggiadro, il diſiuvolto, il luſt aghiero, guel non ſo, che, 
che piace, che alletta, che incanta. 
have often aſſerted, that the profoundeſt ieren and the 
de I politeſt manners, were by no means incompatible, though ſo ſel- 
dom found united in the ſame perſon; and I have engaged my- 
+» | lf to exhibit you, as a proof of the truth of this aſſertion. 
| { Should you, inſtead of that, happen to diſprove me, the concern 
; ed will be mine, but the loſs will be yours. Lord Boling- 
M4 broke 
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„ LORD CHESTERFIELD's Lan Caper. ( 
broke is a ſtrong inſlance on my ſide of the queſtion ; he joing & pri 
the deepeſt erudition, the moſt elegant politeneſs and gy 
breeding that ever any Cynrtier and Man of the Wozld was 
adorned with. And Pope very juſtly called him“ All- accoul. 
pliſhed St John.” with regard to his knowledge and his m 
ners. He had, it is true, his faults; which proceeded from u 
bounded ambition, and unpetious paſſions; but they have ng 
ſubſided by age and experience; and I can wiſh you nothy 
better than to be, what he is now, without Leinz what he! 
been formerly. His addreſs pre-engages, his eloquence perſuadg 
and his knowledge informs all who approach him. Upon tl 
whole, I do defire, and inſiſt, that, from after dinner, till you gf 
to bed, you make good- breeding, addreſs, and manners, your ſt 
rious object and your only care. Without them, you will be ng, 
body; with them, you may be any thing. 

Adieu, my dear child: My compliments to Mr Harte. 
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London, November 24th, O. C. 114% 


DAR Boy, > bh; 
EST rational Being (I take it for granted) propoſes b 3 
=- himſelf ſome object more important than mere reſpiration E 
and obſcure animal exiſtence. He deiies to diſtinguiſh himſel he 
among his fellow-creatures; and alicui negotio intentus, pre Juni, 
clari facinoris, aut artis bone, famam guarit. Ceſar, when em. J 
barking in a ſtorm, ſaid, it was not neceſſary he ſhould live; butY, - 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould get to the place tu l 
which he was going. And Pliny leaves mankind this only at I, 


. r — — . 


ternative; either of doing what deſerves to be written, or of iy 
writing what deſerves to be read. As for thoſe who do neither; 4% 
eorum vitam mortemque juxta exiſtimo; quonian de utragquefe 
lerur. Yon have, Iam convinced, one or both of theſe obje® Þ y 
in view ; but you muſt know, and uſe the neceſſary means, OJ x 
your purſuit will be vain and frivolous. In either caſe, * Ut 
6, 


TCA 


joins principium et fons ; but it is by no means all. 
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Pe this letter to another ſubject, pretty near a-kin to them, 
Fund which, I am ſure, you are full as deficient in; I mean, Style. 


"your ſtyle is homely, coarſe, and vulgar, they will appear to as 


ſte yourſelf writing an office letter to a Secretary of State, 
mich letter is to be read by the whole Cabinet Council, and 


1 5 5 
irculate through the whole kingdom, to your ditgrace and ri- 
Jfcule. 


— 
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That know. 
dge muſt be adoraed, it muſt have luſtre as well as weight, or 
will be oftener taken for Lead than for Gold. Knowledge 
Wh have, and will have: I am eaſy upon that article. But my 
line ſs, as your friend, is not to compliment you upon what you 
ve, but to tell you with freedom what you want; and I muſt 
you plainiy, that I fear you want every thing but know- 
ge. 
[ have written to you ſo often, of late, upon good-breeding, 
Þddrefs, les Manzeres liantes, the Graces, Oc. that I ſhall con- 


Style is the dreſs of thoughts; and let them be ever ſo juſt, 


ſuch diſadvantage, and be as ill received, as your perſon, though 
er ſo well proportioned, would, if dreſſed in rags, dirt, and 

litters. It is not every underſtanding that can judge of mat- 
; but every ear can and does judge, more or leſs, of ſtyle : 

0 were I either to ſpeak or write to the public, I ſhould pre- 

kr moderate matter, adorned with all the beauties and elegan- 
tes of ſtyle, to the ſtrongeſt matter in the world, ill- worded, and 
delivered. Your buſineſs is Negociation abroad, and Oratory 
athe Houſe of Commons at home. What figure can you make, 
neither cate, if your ſtyle be inelegant, I no not ſay bad? I ma- 


ry poſſibly afterwards laid before Parliament; any one bar- 
2riſm, ſvleciſm, or vulgariſm in it, would, in a very few days, 


For initance ; I will ſuppoſe you had written the fol- 
aving letter from the Hague, to the Secretary of Sate at Lon- 
en; and le ave you to ſuppoſe the conſequences of it. 


My Log, 
Lead, la% night the honour of y your Lordſhip's letter of the 


aach; and will ſet about doing the orders contained therein; and 
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.pot very ſoon receive at leaſt one half year, I ſhall cut a very bl 
Figure ; for this here place is very dear. I ſhall be vaſtly bebe 
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/ ſo be that 1 can get that affair done by the next poſt, Iv 
not fail for to give your Lordſhip an account of it, by next po 
] have told the French Miniſter, as how that if that affair be u You 
ſoon concluded, your Lordſhip would think it all long of hin 
and that he mutt have neglected for 70 have wrote to his Cour 
about it. I muſt beg leave to put your Lordſhip in mind, as hou 
that J am now full three quarters in arrear: and if /o be that I du 


ex to your Lordihip for that there mark of your favour z and 
L : oft or remain, — 4M 
Yours, Oe. 
the / 
You will tell me, poſſibly, that this 1 is a caricatura of an ill the | 
beral an inelegant ſtyle; I will admit it: but affure you, at 
the ſame time, that a diſpatch with leſs than half theſe fauls 
would blow you up for ever. It is by no means ſufficient u 
be fee from faults in ſ,eaking and writing; you muſt do both I; 
correctly and elegantly. In faults of this kind, it is not idle . üs, 
inis qui mimimis Urgetur ; but he is unpardonable who has any very 
at all, becauſe jt is his own fault: he need only attend to, ob- Ci 
ler ve, and imitate the beſt authors. 5 gan 
It is a very true ſay ing, that a man muſt he born a Poet, but f Hul 
that he may make himielf an Orator ; and the very firſt prinei - I fs 
ple ot an orator is, to ſpeak his own language particularly, with Jr i 
the utmolt purity and elegancy. A man will be forgiven even Jan 
great errors in à foreign language; but in his own, even the ul 
leaſt ſlips are juſtly Why hold of and ridiculed, bel 
A perſon of the houſe of Commons, ſpeaking two years age ear 
upon naval affairs, afterted, that we had then the fineſt navy VF vi 
on the face of the yearth. this happy mixture of blunder aud f ed, 
vulgariſm, you may eaſily imagine, was matter of immediate . I by 
dicule; but I can aſſure you, that it continues ſo (till, and wil ga 
be remembered as long 2s he lives and (peaks. Another, ſpa Þ bv 
ing in defence of a gentleman, upon whom a cenſure was moved, } be 
happily faid, that he thovght that gentleman as more liable ® 1 
1 © 


. CCM 


\ I with thanked and rewarded, than cenſured. You know, I pre- 
at pole that liable can never be uſed in a good ſenſe, 
be noff You have with you three or four of the beſt Engliſh Authors, 


Iyden, Atterbury, and Swift; read them with the utmoſt care, 
ed with a particular view to their language; and they may 
Moſibly correct that curious infelicity of diction, which you ac- 
ured at Weſtminſter. Mr Harte excepted, I will admit that 
ju have met with very few Engliſh abroad, who could improve 
jur ſtyle; and with many, I dare tay, who ſpeak as ill as your- 
e, and it may be worſe; you muſt, therefore, take the moſt 
Inins, and conſult your authors, and Mr Harte, the more. I need 


he Athenians, were to this object. It is alſo a ſtudy amongſt 
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jt tell you how attentive the Romans and Greeks, particularly | 


ill. Ihe Lallans and the French, witneſs their reſpecti ve Academies 


u, nd Dictionaries, for improving and fixing their languages. To 
aun ur ame be it {pgken, it is leſs attended to here than in any po- 
r Wits country; but that is no reaſon why you ſhould not attend to 
both t; on the contrary, it will diſtinguiſh you the more. Cicero 
' Of» by, very truly, that it is glorious to excel other men in that 
any Frery article, in which men excel brutes : eech. | 
ob: Conſtant experience has ſhewn me, that great purity and ele- 
gance of ſtyle, with a graceful elocution, cover a multitude of 
bot Jfwults, in either a ſpcaker or a writer. For my own part, I con- 
ei. ls (and I believe moſt people are of my mind) that if a ſpeak- 
th er ſhould ungracefully mutter or ſtammer out to me the ſenſe of 
en Jan angle, deformed by barbariſins and ioleciims, or larded with 
be f ulgariims, he ſhould never ſpeak to me a ſecond time, if I could 
help it. Gain the heart, or; you gain nothing; the eyes and the 
0 Fears are the only roads to the heart. Merit and knowledge 
vill not gain hearts, theugh they will ſecure them when gain- 
ed. Pray have that truth ever in your mind. Engage the eyes, 
* {by your addreſs, air, and motions ; ſooth the ears, by the ele- 
gancy and harmony of your diction ; the heart will certainly fol- 
low; and the whole man, or woman, will as certainly follow the 
heart. I muſt repeat it to you, over and over again, that with 


Ms quire, 


#] the knowledge which you have at preſent, or hereafter ac- 
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form an Orator: pray read Cicero, de Oratore ; the beſt bock 


218 LORD CHESTERFIELD's Lr. Civ. C 
quire, and with all the merit that ever man had, if you have 10 nub! 
a graceful addreis, liberal and engaging manners, a prepoſleſinlope, 
air, and a good degree of eloquence in ſpeaking and writingeafo 


you will be nobody: but wilt have the daily mortification « 
ſeeing people, with not one tenth part of your merit or know 
ledge, get the ſtart of you, and diſgrace you, both in companſ; 
and iu buſineſs. | | 

You have read Quintilian; the beſt book in the world 9 


in the world to finiſh one. Tranſlate and re-tranſlate, from andfhine « 
to Latin, Greck, and Zugliſh : make yourſelf a pure and elegauplzn 
Engliſh ſtyle ; it requires nothing but application. I do not find 
that God has made you a Poet; and I am very glad that he haut 
not, therefore, for God's ſake, make yourſelf an Orator which 
you may do. Though I ſtill call you boy, I conſider you no loꝶ 
ger as ſuch; and when I reflect upon the prodigious quantity Kt 
of manure that has been laid upon you, I expect you ſhould pro- Thi 
duce more at eighteen, than uncultivated fouls do at eight-and- iy t 
twenty. ud | 
Pray tell Mr Harte I have received his letter of the 13th N. S. July: 
Mr Smith was much in the right, not to let you go, at this time ne 
of the year, by ſea; in the ſummer you may navigate as much Hee, 
as you pleaſe; as for example; from Leghorn to Genoa, Vc. Yin 
Adieu. | Trolt 


LETTER CCTV. 
London, November 26. C. S. 1749. it 


DEar Boy, | uu 
HILE the Roman Republic flouriſhed, whilc glory was Ju 
purſued, and virtue practiſed, and while even little irre- Jy 

gularities and indecencies, not cognizable by law, were, how- fe 
ever, not thought below the public care; Cenſors were eſta Yiu 
bliſbed, diſcretionally to ſupply, in particular cafes, the inevita, d 
ble defects of the law, which muſt, and can only be general, Jt 
This * aſſume to myſelf with regard to your little 

Republic, 
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mublic, leaving the Legiſlative power entirely to Mr Harte; 
dope, and believe, that he will ſeldom, or rather never, have 
talon to exert his ſupreme authority; and I do by no means 
ſpect yeu of any faults that may require that interpolition. 
cnongut, to tell you the plain truth, I am of opinion, that my Cenſo- 
1PaSs power will not be uſeleſs to you, nor a ſine- cure to me- 
te ſooner you make it both, the better ſor us both. I can now 
1d taffeerciſe this employment only upen hearſay, or at moſt, written 
boakfricence ; and therefore ſliall exerciſe it with great lenity, and 
anime ditlidence; but when we meet, and that I can form my 
gautÞioment upon oculer and auricular evidence, I ſhail no more 
find the leaſt impropriety, indecerum, or irregularity, paſs un- 
 hafnured, than my predeceſſor did. I ſhall read you with 
hick e attention of a critic, not with the partiality of an au- 
log bor: different in this reſpect, indeed, from moſt critics, 
ty Fiat I ſhall ſeck for faults, only to correct, and not to ex- 
pro- File them. I have often thought, and {till think, that there are 
nd- Tis things which people in general know leſs, than how to love, 
nd how to hate. They hurt thoſe they love, by a miſtaken in- 

S. ſulgence, by a blindneſs, nay often a partiality to their faults : 
me nere they hate, they hurt themſelves, by ill-timed paſſion and 
ich Tie, Fortunately for you, I never loved you in that miſtaken 
76. nner. From your infancy, I made you the object of my 
tot ſerious attention, and not my plaything. I confulted your 

tl good, not your humours or fancies; and I ſhall continue to 

lo while you want it, which will probably be the caſe during 
rjcint lives: for, conſidering the difference of our ages, in the 
urſe of nature, you will hardly have acquired experience e- 
wh of your own, while I ſhall be in a condition of lending 
u any of mine. People in general will much better bear be- 
ig told of their vices or crimes; than of their little failings and 
- Pikneiles. They, in ſome degree, juſtify or excuſe (as they 
„ J=uk) the former, by ſtrong paſſions, ſeduction, and artifices of 
- Jer; but to be told of or to confeſs their little failings and 
. aknefſes, implies an inferiority of parts, too mortifying to that 
> ſiklore and vanity, which are inſeparable from our natures. I 
| | have 
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have been ' intimate enough with ſeveral people, to tell thenf,,1, 
that they had ſaid or done a very criminal thing; but I ney ge 
Was intimate enough with any man, to tell him, very ſeriouhÞer 
that he had ſaid or done a very fooliſh one. Nothing leſs tl ir, if 
the relation between you and me, can poſſibly authoril th 
freedom; but, fortunately for you, my parental rights, joindſ,.; 
to my Cenforial powers, give it me in its fulleſt extent, and ) 
concern for you will make me exert it. Kejvice, therefore, tu the 
there is one perſon in the world, who can and will tell you, whith 

will be very uſeful to yon to know, and yet what no other m,, 
living could or would tell you. Whatever T ſhall tell you, of thiþ, x; 
kind, you are very fare, can have no other motive than your ire 
tereſt: I can neither be jealous nor envious of your reputatimj,, 
or your fortune, which I muſt be both deſirous and proud to ehrt 0 
ſtabliſh and promote: I cannot be your rival, either in love uf Tel 
in buſineſs; on the contrary, I want the Rays of your riſing, uſte 2. 
reflect new luſtre upon my letting Light. In order to this tre 1 
ſhall analyſe you minutely, and cenſure you freely, that you miſſing 5 
not (if poſlible) have one ſingle ſpot, when in your Meridian. 

There is nothing that a young fellow, at his firſt appearance 
in the world, has more reaſon to dread, and conſequently ſhould 
take more pains to avoid, than having any ridicule fixed upon f « 
him. It deyrades him with the moſt reaſonable part of mu. 
kind; but it ruins him with the reſt; and I have known many 
a man undone, by acquiring a en nick- name: I wou g 
not, for all the riches in the world, that you ſhould acquire o fun 
when you return to England, Vices and crimes excite hatrel ſacte: 
and reproach ; failings, weakneſſes, and aukwardneſſes, exc 4 
ridicule; they are laid hold of by mimics, who, theugh vel 
contemptible wretches themſelves, often, by their duffooner), 
fix ridicule upon their betters. The little defects in mannes 
elochtion, addreſs, and air, (and even of figure, though very un- 
juſtly) are the objects of ridicule, and the cauſes of nick- names 
You cannot imagine the grief it would give me, and the preſt- 
dice it would & you, if, by way of diſtinguiſhing you from e 
thers of your name, you ſhould happen to be called Muttetv 
Stanhof⸗ 
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then hope, Abſent Stanhope, or Il!-bred Stanhope Aukwaad, Left- 
Wed Stanhope: therefore, take great care to put it out of the 
10Sower of R idicule itTelf to givey ou any of theſe ridiculousepithets3 
tur if you get ore, it will ſtick ts you, like the envenomed ſhirt, 
& Wiſe very firſt day that I ſee you, I ſhall be able to tell you, and 
JUitStainly ſhall tell ou, what degree of danger you are in; and I 
Poe, that my admoritions, as Cenſor, may prevent the cenſures 
the Public. Admonitiors are always uſeful; is this one or 
t? You ale the belt judge: it is your own picture which I 
Tod vga, drawn, at my requeſt, by a Lady at Venice: pray let 
us: know how far, in your conſtience, you think it like; for 
ufer e are ſome parts of it. which I wiſh may, and others, which 
au mond be ſo: ry were. I fend you, literally, the copy of that 
to ent of her letter, to her friend here, which relates to you. 


de a Tell Mr Harte that T have this moment received his letter of 
g Ute 22d, N. S. and that T approve extremely of the long ſtay you 
us, Mere made et Venice. I love long reſidences at Capitals; run- 


ag poſt through different places is a moſt unprofitable way ' of 
nvell::7, and admits of no application. 
— ; | Adieu. 
WJ ** Scion vos ordres, j'ay ſoigneuſement, examine le jeune 
_ | Stan- 
am . | 

d - k 
ul + « 77 compliance to- your orders, I have examined young 
one anhope carefully, and thirk I have penetrated into his cha- 


Ils face is pleaſing, his countenance ſenſible, and his look cle- 
fr, His figure is at preſent rather too ſquare ; but if he ſhoots 


e 

te. He has, undo!btedly, a great fund of acquired knowledge; 
Nm aſſured that he is maſter of the learned languages. As for 
5. bench, I know he ſpeaks it perfectly, and, I am told, German 
e a well, The queſtions he aſks, are judicious, and denote a thirſt 
1 ter knowledge. I cannot ſay that he appears equally deſirous 
T ! pleaſing, for he ſeems to reglect Attentions and Graces. He 
q ſage, which would be proper for him. It is true, he is as yet 
5 | young 


ter. This is bis portrait, which I take to be a faithful one. 


, which he has matter and years for. he will then be of a good 


bes not come into a room well, nor has he that eaſy, noble car- 
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Stanhope, et je crois l' avoir approfondi. En voici le portrait q gran 


Je crois tres fidele. II a le vitage joli, Pair ſpirituel, et le regiſ poi 
fin, Sa figure eſt à preſent trop quarrée, mais s'il grandit, col de 
me il en a encore et le tems et Ietoffe, elle ſera bonne. IM lex 
certainement beaucoup d'acquit, et on m*aflure qu'il ſcatBihox 
fond les langues ſcavantes. Pour le Francois, je ſcais qu'il; il 
parle parfaitement bien; et Pon dit qu'il en eſt de memjiems 
de PAllemand, Les queſtion qu'il fait ſont judicieuſes, 
marquent qu'il cherche à s'inſtruire. Je ne vous dirai lou 
qu'il cherche autant 4 plaire; puiſqu'il paroit negliger les A N 
tentions et les Graces. 11 ſe preſente mal, et n'a rien moins qifÞ th 
Pair et la tornure aiſce et noble qu'il lui faudroit. II eſt f lit 
qu'il eſt encore jeune et neuf; de forte qu'on a lieu d' eſpere qq 
fes exercices, qu'il n'a pas encore faits, et la bonne compagiſ bec 
ou il eſt encore novice, le decrotterout, et lui donneront toute: 
qui lui manque a preſont. Un arrangement avec quelque fenſf+*!9 
me de condition et qui a du monde, quelque Madame de 10 
fay, eſt preciſement ce qu'il lui faut. Enfiu j'ofe vous aſſus 
qu'il a tout ce que Monſieur de Cheſterfield pourreit lui ſouhs 
ter, à l'exception des Manieres, des Graces, et du ton de Ja baff 
ne Compagnie, qu'il prendra furement avec le tems, et Pulag 


young, and inexperienced ; one may therefore reaſonably hop 
that his exerciſes, which he has not yet gone through, and golf 
company, in which he is (till a novice, will poliſh, and give lh 
that is wanting to complete him. What ſeems neceſſary k * 
that purpoſe, would be an attachment to fome woman of faſfio 1 

and who knows the world. Some Madame de PUrſay would — 
the proper perſon. In ſhort, I can aſſure you, that he has ewife) 
thing which Lord Cheſterfield can wiſh him, excepting that chu rc 
riage, thoſe Graces, and the ſtyle uſed in the beſt compan) 
which he will certainly acquire in time, and by frequenting ti 
polite world. If he ſhould not, it would be a great pity, ſince 
to well deſerves to poſleſs them. You know their important 
My Lord, his father, knows it too, he being matter of them us 
To conclude, if little Stanhope acquire the Graces, I prom 
you he will make his way; if not, he will be ſtopt. in a coul 
the goal of which he might attain with honour,” | 
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rait q tand monde. Ce ſeroit bien dommage au moins qu'il ne les 
egi point, puiſqu'il mérite tant de les avoir. Et vous ſcavez 
t, co de que lle importance elles font, Monſieur ſon Pere le ſcait 
» IK les poſſèdant lui meme comme il fait. Bref, fi le petit 
ſcait hope acquiert les Graces, il ira loin, je vous en reponds; fi 
quil i! s'arrstera court dans une belle carriere, qu'il pourroit 
ménement fournir.“ 

Iſes, N 
ai Mlou ſee hy this extract of what conſequence other people 
les Mk theſe things. Therefore, I hope you will no longer look 
ins ain them as trifles. It is the character of an able man to deſ- 
t little things in great buſineſs: but then he knows what 
re qs are little, and what not. He does not ſuppoſe things lit- 
pagn becauſe they are commonly called ſo: but by the conſe- 
out $nces that may or may not attend them. If gaining people's 
e fenlictions, and intereſting their hearts in your favour, be of con- 
 Poeence, as it undoubtedly is, he knows very well that a happy 
ſuScurrence of all thele, commonly called little things, Manners, 
ub Addreſs, Graces, c. is of the utmoſt conſequence, and will 
\ boner be at reſt till he has acquired them. The world is taken 
uligl he outſide of things, and we muſt take the world as it is; 
or I cannot ſet it right. I know, at this time, a man of 
t quality and ſtation, who has not the parts of a porter; but 

g00Þd himſelf to the ſtation he is in, ſingly by having a graceful 

de ine, polite manners, and an engaging addreſs: which, by the 

he only acquired by habit; for he had not ſenſe enough to 

ab them by reflection. Parts and habit ſhould conſpire to com- 

vente you. You will have the habit of good company, «nd you 

reflection in your power. | 
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| LEr. 
: tin n: 
LETTER (Cx. e the 
f un 
London, Dec. 5. O. S. 1149 kn 
q Jener ö 
DEAx Boy, . I wil! 
> e who ſuppoſe, that men in general act rationally t pu 


caule they are called rational creatures, know very little 4 u 
the world; and if they act themſelves upon that ſuppofiti 
will, nine times in ten, find themſelves groſly miltaken., Th * 
man is, animal bipes, implume, riſibile, I entirely agree; but! coffar 


the rationale, I can only allow it him adtu primo (to talk Logt n deg 
and ſeldom in actu ſecundo. Thus, the ſpeculative, cloiſtegſi a; 
pedant, in his ſolitary cell, forms ſyſtems of things as they ſhout, th. 


be, not as they are; and writes as deciſively and abſurdly w,.:, 
war, politics, manners, and characters, as that pedant talk... 
who was ſo kind as to inſtruct Hannibal in the art ef w bes, 
Such cloſet politicians never fail to aſſign the deepeſt motin "F 
for the moſt trifling actions; inſtead of often aſcribing the gra. 6 
eſt actions to the moſt trifling cauſes, in which they would! ny 
much ſeldomer miſtaken. They read and write of Kings, Ha, 
roes, and Stateſmen, as never doing any thing but upon the deep 4 
eſt principles of ſound policy, But thoſe who ſee and obſe thou 
Kings, Heroes, and Stateimen, diſcover that they have heal 1 
achs, indigeſtions, humours, and paſſions, juſt like other * 
every one of which, in their turn, determine their wills, in d me 
ance of their reaſon, Had we only read in the Life of Alen. 
der, that he burnt Periepolis, it would doubtleſs have been , 
counted for from deep policy: we ſhould have been told, t, g 
his new conqueſt could not have been ſecured without the c, yo 
{ſtruction of that Capital, which would have been the conta ci 
ſeat of cabals, conſpiracies, and revolts. But luckily, we u e 
iu formed at the ſame time, that this hero, this demi-god, this = 
and heir of Jupiter Ammon, happened to get extremely dun; m 
with his w—e; and, by way of frolie, deſtroyed one of the fen 

cities in the world. Read men, therefore, yourſelf, not in by qu el 
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tin nature. Adopt no ſyſtems, but ſtudy them yourſelf. Ob- 

e their weakneſſes, their paſſions, their humours, of all which 

underſtandings are, nine times in ten, the dupes. You will 
74%n know that they are to be gained, influenced, or led, much 
ener by little things than by great ones; and, conſequently, 
uwill no longer think thoſe — little, which tend to ſuch 
t purpoſes. 
let us apply this now to the particular object of this letter; 
ran, ſpeaking in, and influencing public aſſemblies. The na- 
of our conſtitution makes Eloquence more uſeful, and more 
Ffary, in this country, than in any other in Europe. A cer- 
Fn degree of good ſenſe and knowledge is requiſite tor that, as 
Fil as for every thing elſe ; but beyond that, tne purity of dic- 
, the elegancy of ſtyle, the harmony of periods, a pleaſing e- 
Fation, and a graceful action, are the things which a public 
Inter ſhould attend to the moſt ; becauſe his audience certain” 
bes, and underſtands them the beſt : or rather indeed under. 
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„ the late Lord Townſhend always ſpoke materially, with 
Went and knowledge, but never pleaſed. Why? His die- 
In was not only inelegant, but frequently ungrammatical, al- 
$775 vulgar; his cadences falſe, his voice unharmonious, and 
bactions ungraceful. Nobody heard him with patience ; and 
oF young fellows uſed to joke upon him, and repeat his inac- 
Iracies. The late Duke of Argyle, though the weakeſt reaſon- 
was the moſt pleaſing ſpeaker I ever knew in my life. He 
armed, he warmed, he forcibly raviſlied the audience; not by 
* b matter certainly, but by his manner of delivering it. A 
Juſt genteel figure, a gracetul noble air, an harmonious voice, 
Jud elegancy of ſtyle, and a ſtrengh of emphaſis, conſpired to 
make 


Tids little elſe, The late Lord Chancellor Cowper's ſtrength ö 
"Pu Orator, lay by no means in his reaſonings, for very often, 1 
A iazarded very weak ones. But ſuch was the purity and ele- j þ 10 
ij Ney of his ſtyle, ſuch the propriety and charms ot his elocution, i 1 i | 
*% ſuch the gracefulneſs of his action, that he never ſpoke = 1 
1 thout univerſal applauſe : the ears and the eyes gave him up 110 
| e hearts and the underſtandings of the audience, On the con- | 10 


et 
4 


| 
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make him the moſt affecting, perſuaſive, and applauded ſped "TM 
I ever ſaw. I was captivated like others; but when I at AM 
home, and cooly confidered what he had aid, ſtripped of fe 
thoſe ornaments in which he had dreſſed it, I often found i bar 1 
matter flimſy, the arguments weak, and I was convinced off ; 

power of thoſe adventitious concurring circumſtances, whi be E 
ignorance of mankiad only calls trifing ones. Cicero, in | Loon 
Book de Oratore, in order to raiſe the dignity of that profeſſi elt 
which he well knew himſelf to be at the head of, aſſerts, ta. the 
complete Orator muſt be a complete every thing, Lawyer, N erſt 
loſopher, Divine, Sc. That would be extremely well, if it ma "ol 
poſſible : but man's life is not long enough; and I hold hin 
be the completeſt Orator, who ſpeaks the beſt upon that tubjd. 
which occurs; whoſe happy choice of words, whoſe lively ini 
gination, whoſe elocution and action adorn and grace hisn 
ter; at the ſame time that they excite attention and engage 
paſſions of his audience. | 2k 
You will be of the Houſe of Commons as ſoon as you are @ 
age; and you mult firſt make a figure there, if you would ma 
a figure, or a fortune in your country. This you can neva 
without that corre&tneſs and elegancy in your own languay 
which you now ſeem to neglect, and which you have entirely! 
learn. Fortunately for you, it is to be learned. Care and obleb 
vation will do it; but do not flatter yourſelf, that all the knon 
ledge, ſenſe, and reaſoning in the world, will ever make you 
popular and app:a:ided ſpeaker, without the ornaments a 
graces of ſtyle, elocutiun, and action. Sente and argumel 
though eoarſely delivered, will have their weight in a pris 
converſation, with two or three people of ſenſe; but in a publi 
afſembly they will have none, if naked and deſtitute of the 4 : 
vantages I have mentioned. Cardinal de Retz obſerves, wf 
juſtly, that every numerous aſſembly is a mob; influenced by the, 
paflions, humours and affections, which nothing but eloquend, 
ever did, or ever can engage. This is ſo important a conſide 
tion for every body in this country, and more particularly lt 
you, that I earneſtly recommend it to your moſt ſerious care u 
| attentin 
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Fention. Mind your diction, in whatever language you either 
te or ſpeak ;. contract a habit of correQneſs and elegance. 
Snider your ſtyle, even in the freeſt converſation, and moſt fa- 
ar lettis. After, at leaſt, if not before you have ſaid any 
ug, reflect if you could not have ſaid it better. Where you 
Wit of the propriety or elegancy of a word or a phraſe, con- 
Wt ſome good dead or living authority in that language. Uſe 
urſelf to tranſlate, from various languages, into Engliſh : cor- 
"# thoſe tranſlations till they ſatisfy your ear, as well as your 
Perſtanding. And be convinced of this truth, That the beſt 
iſe and reaſon in the world will be as unwelcome in a public 
kmbly, without theſe ornaments, as they will in public com- 
Pies, without the affiftance of manners and politeneſs. If you 
Fi pleate people, you muſt pleaſe them in their own way: and, 
ou cannot make them what they ſhould be, you muſt take 
deem as they are. I repeat it again, they are only to be taken 

Fogremens, and by what flatters their ſentcs and their hearts, 

belais firſt wrote a moſt excellent book, which nobody liked; 
, determined to conform to the public taſte, he wrote Gar- 
Mun and Pantagruel, which every body liked, extravagant as 
mas. Adieu. 
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London, December 9. C. S. 1749. 
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Drak Boy, | 

Iris now above forty years ſince I have never ſpoken nor writ- 
ten one ſingle word, without giving myſelf at leaſt one mo- 
rr time to conſider, whether it was a good or a bad one, 
$4 whether I could not find out a better in its place. An un- 
Finonjious and rugged period, at this time, ſhocks my ears; 
FA, like all the reſt of the world, will willingly exchange and 
| Pre up ſome degree of rough ſenſe, for a good degree of pleaſing 
and. I will freely and truly own to you, without either va- 


* 9 or falſe mode? Ys that whatever reputation I have acquired 
as 
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228 LORD CHESTERFIELD's Lr. CMI. 
as a ſpeaker, is more owing to my conſtant attention to my d [ be 
tion, than to my matter, which was neceſſarily Juſt the ſame t fo 
other people's. When you come into Parliament, your reput nien 
tion as a ſpeaker will depend much mote upon your words, Me, 
your periods, than upon the ſubject. The ſame matter oe 
equally to every body of common ſenſe, upon the ſame qſus 
ſtion; the dreſſing it well, is what excites the attention and dd tl 
miration of the audience, . Hera 
It is in Parliament that IT have ſet my heart upon your 
king a figure: it is there that I want to have you juſtly proulſſÞ 
yourſelf, and to make me juſtly proud of you. This means tiff 
you mult be a good ſpeaker there; I uſe the word mwuft, bee 
I know you may if you will. The vulgar, who are alwaysnff 
ſtaken, look upon a ſpeaker and a Comet with. the ſame 
niſhment and admiration, taking them both for preternatu 
phenomena. This error diſcourages many young men from 
tempting that character; and good ſpeakers are willing to H 
their talent conſidered as ſomething very extraordinary, if nf 
peculiar gift of God to his Ele, But let you and I ar 
and ſimplify this good ſpeaker ; let us ſtrip him of theſe ad 
titious plumes, with which his own pride, and the iignoranceFi 
others have decked him: and we ſhall find the true definit@Quti 
of him to be no more than this: A man of good com 
ſenſe, who reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf elegantly on u 
ſubject upon which he ſpeaks, There is, ſurely, no witche 
in this. A man of ſenſe, without a ſuperior and aftoniſhingWF" 
gree of parts, will not talk nonſenſe upon any ſubject; nor 
he, if he has the leaſt taſte or application, talk inelegantl Thi 
What then does all this mighty art and myſtery of ſpeakingFiibut 
Parliament amount to? Why, no more than this, That the nin! 
who ſpeaks in the Houſe of Commons, ſpeaks in that Houle, Jourl 
to four hundred people, that opinion, unon à given fubj* 
which he would make no difficulty of ea in any Hou 
England, round the fire, or at table, to any fourteen pe! 
whatſoever ; better judges, perhaps, and ſeverer critics of Wi 
ke ſays, than any fourteen gentlemen of the Houſe of Comme 
1 
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ny di] bave ſpoken frequently in Parliament, and not always with- 

amet ſome applauſe; and therefore T can aſſure you, from my ex- 

enſrience, that there is very little in it. The elegancy of the 

de, Ile, and the turn of the periods, make the chief impreſſion 

on the hearers. Give them but one or two round and harmo- 

pus periods in a ſpeech, which they will retain and repeat; 

u they will go home as well ſatisfied, as people do from an 

hera, humming all the way one or two favourite- tunes that 

e ſtruck their cars, and were eaſily caught. Moſt people 

e ears, but few have judgment; tickle thoſe ears, and, de. 
nd upon it, you will catch their judgments, ſueh as they are. 
Cicero, conſcious that he was at the top of his profeſſion (for 
his time Eloquence was a profeſſion) in order to ſet himſelf 
[ defines, in his Treatiſe de Oratore, an Orator to be ſuch a 
an as never was, or never will be; and, by this fallacious ar. 
ment, ſays, that he muſt know every art and ſcience whatſoe- 
, or how ſhall he (peak upon them? But, with ſubmiſſion to 
Prreat an authority, my definition of an Orator is extremely dif- 
rent from, and I believe much truer than his. I call that man 
n Orator, who reaſons juſtly, and exprefles himſelf elegantly 
po whatever ſubje& he treats. Problems in Geometry, E- 
Futions in Algebra, Proceſſes in Chemiſtry, and Experiments in 
hatomy, are never, that I have heard of, the objects of Zlo- 
Mience ; and therefore I humbly conceive, that a man may be 
very fine ſpeaker, and yet know nothing of Geometry, Alge- 
Mm, Chemiſtry, or Anatomy. The ſubjects of all Parliamentary 
nſtdates, are ſubjects of common ſenſe fingly. 

gau Thus J write whatever occurs to me, that I think may con. 
king Fiibute either to form or inform you. May my labour not be in 
ie Main! and i it will not, if you will but have half the concern for 
fe, Mpurtelf, that I have for you. Adieu. 
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London, December 12. 0. S. 174 | 


DEAR Boy, 


| LC Clarendon, in his hiſtory, ſays of Mr John ram 0 a 

that he had a head to contrive, a tongue to perſuade, an 
hand to execute any miſchief. I ſhall not now enter into lib 
Juſtneſs of this character of Mr Hampden, to whoſe brave ſh an 
againſt the illegal demand of Ship-money, we owe our preli 
liberties; but I mention it to you as the character, which, Agthe 
the alteration of une fingle word, Good, inſtead of Miſcbigſſrat 
vould have you aſpire to, and uſe your utmoſt endeavours toe. 
ſerve. The head to contrive, God muſt to a certain degree 
given you; bat it is in your own power greatly to improve 
by Rudy, obſervation, and reflection. As for the tongue to 50 
ſuude, it wholly depends upon yourſelf; and without it the Med 
head will contrive to very little purpoſe. The hand to execuliholi( 
depends likewiſe, in my opynion, in a great meaſure upon Jlittere 
ſelf. Serious reflection will always give courage in a del 
cauſe; and the courage arifing from reflection is of a much it co 
perior nature to the animal and conſtitutional cemage of ins ] 
foot-ſoldier. The former is ſteady and unſheken, where Why kn 
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Wl 1 xodus is dignis vindice ; the latter is oftener improperly 6 h 
N 1 properly exerted, but ans brutally. ſpea 
1 The ſecond member of my text (to ſpeak eccleſiaſtici Wncy 
Fl k ſhall be the ſubje& of my following diſcourſe; the tongue nd he 
7 per/uade As judicious Preachers recommend thoſe villitngſt 
. Which they think their ſeveral audiences want the moſt ; ib e len 
is 7 as truth and continence, at Court ; difintereſtednels, u in un corr 
i " City ; ; and iobriety, in the Country. vu ſpe 
* You muſt certainly, in the courſe of your little experiemeek a] 
f b have felt the different effects of elegant and inclegant ſpeal n fins 
7 I Do you not ſuſter, when people accoſt you in a ſtammerinxg ut ade 
| heßtating manner; in an untunetul voice, with falſe accentsiſin; w 
N 5 cudeng Vor 
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Þences; puzzling and blundering through ſoleciſmy, barba- 
ins, and vulgariſms; miſplacing even their bad words, and in- 
ting all method? Does not this prejudice you againſt their 
"Meier, be it what it will; nay, even againſt their perſons? T 
&ſure it does me. On the other hand, do you not feel your- 
| inclined, prepoſſeſſed, nay even engaged in favour of thoſe 
* o addreſs you in the direct contrary manner? The effects of 
Forrect and adorned ſtyle, of method and perſpicuity, are in- 
Edible towards perſuaſion ; they ofren ſupply the want of rea- 
e ah and argument, but when uſed in the ſupport of Fe ſon and 
preugument, they are irreſiſtible. The French attend very much 
1, uf the purity aud elegancy of their ſtyle, even in common con- 
hie ration; inſomuch that it is a character, to ſay of a man quit 
to dye bien. Their converſations frequently turn upon the deli. 
e Mifcies of their language, and an Academy is employed in fixing 
ove i The Cruſca, in Italy, has the ſame object; and I have met 
Sith very few Italians, who did not ſpeak their own language 
Mrectly and elegantly. How much more neceflary is it for an 
elimman to do ſo, who is to {peak it in a public aſſembly, 
ere the laws and liberties of his country are the ſubjects of 
s deliberation ? The tongue that would perſuade there, muſt 
t content itſelf with mere articulation. You know what 
ins Demoſthenes took to correct his naturally bad elocntion ; 
e Un know that he declaimed by the ſea-fide in ſtorms, to pre- 
himſelf for the noiſe of the tumultuous aſſemblies he was 
ſpeak to; and you can now judge of the correctneſs and ele. 
ney of BY ſtyle. He thought all theſe things of conſequence, 
ad he thought right; pray do you think fo too? It is of the 
moſt conſequence te you to be of that opinion. If you have 
elexſt defect in your elocution, take the utmoſt care and pains 
correct it. Do not negle& your ſtyle, whatever language 
ou ſpeak in, or whomever you fpeak to, were it your footman. 
WBtck always for the beſt words and the happieſt expreſſions you 
Win find. Do not content yourſelf with being barely underſtood ; 
Mt adorn your thou ghts, and dreſs them as you would your per. 
n; which, however well proportioned it might be, it would 
Voz. II N 2 
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be very improper and indecent to exhibit naked, or even we 
dreſſed than pcople of your ſort are. 
I have ſent you, in a packet which your Leipſig acquaintan 
Duval, ſends to his correſpondent at Rome, Lord Balingbrk 
book *, which ke publiſhed about a year ago. I defire that) 
will reac it over and over again, with particular attention 
the ſtyle, and to all thoſe beauties of Oratory, with which A 
adorned. Till I read that book, I confeis I did not kuow ul 
extent and powers of the Englith language. Lord Bulingbrl 
has both a tongue ani a pen to perſuade; his manner of ipe 
ing in private copverſation, is full as elegant as his writin 
whatever ſubject he eicher {peaks or writes upon, he adom 
with the mott ſplend:d eloquence ; ; not a ſiudied or taboured 
loquence, but ſuch a flowing happineſs of diction, which (f 
care perhaps at firſt) is become fo habitual to him, that even 
moſt familiar converſations, if taken down in writing, wal 
bear the preis, without the leaſt cor rection either as to meth, 
or ſtyle. If his conduct, in the former part of his life, had be 
equal to all his natural and acquired talents, he would mo jd | 
ly have azerited the epithet of all-accompliſhed. He is hu 
ſelf ſenfible of his paſt errors : thoſe violent paſſions, which fe 
ced him in his youth, have now ſubfided by age; and, rake ore 
as he is nov. the character of allaccomplitied is inore his dy 
than any man's I ever knew in my life. 
But he has been a molt mortifying inſtance of the violence 
hu nan paffions, and of the weakneis of the moſt exalted hunt Þ 
reaſon. His virtues and his vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, 1 
mot blend themſelves by 2 gradation of tints, But formed als * 
ning and ſudden contraſt. Here the darkeſt, there the my 
fplendid colours; and both rendered more ſhining from ti 
proximity. Impetuoſity, exceſs, and almoſt extravagancy, al 
racteriſed not only his par ions, hut even his ſenſes. His 6 
was diſtinguiſhed by all the tumult and ſtorms of plcaſure, 
which be moſt lends triumphed, diſdaiuing all deco 
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n wil ine imagination has often been heated and exhauſted with 
body, in celebrating and deifying the proſtitute of the night; 
ntanſhd his convivial jeys were puſhed to ail the extravagancy of 
-broffkotic Bachanats. Thoſe paſſions were interrupted but by a 
hat on ger, Ambition. The former impaired both his conſtitution 
tion i bis character, but the latter deſtroyed both his fortune and 
ich reputation. 

lf He has noble and generous ſentiments, rather than Gxed res 
gb ed principles of nat. nature and friend{hip; but they are 
" ipeſure violent than laſting, and ſuddenly and often varied to their 
'itinÞpolite extremes, with regard even to the ſame perſons, He 
dorceives the common attentions of civility as obli gations, which 
ured returns with intereſt ; and reſents with paſſion the little in- 
n (faſſvertencics of human nature, which he repays with intereſt 
ven. Even a difierence of opinion upon a Philoſophical ſubject, 
woould provoke, and prove him no practical Philoſopher at leaſt, 
meth Not wichſtanding the diffipation of his youth, and the tumul- 
d beſtous agitation of his middle age, he has an infinite fund of vari- 
t 4 and almoſt univerſal knowledge, which, from the cleareſt 
s hund qufekeſt conception, and hapareſt memory, that ever man 
1 3s bleiled with, he always carries about him. It is his pocket- 
ce Money, and he never haus occaſion to draw upon a book for any 
is dun. He excels more particularly in Hiſtory, as his hiſtorical 
Porks plainle prove. The relative Political and Commercial 
merolis of every country in Europe, particularly of his own, 
bunte better known to him, than perhaps to any man in it; but 
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ns, Me flache bas purfued the latter, in his public conduct, 
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is enn, of all parties and denominations, tell with joy. 

He engaged young, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in buſinefs; and 
1 this penetration was almott intuition. I am old enough to have 
7, C keard hin ſpeak in Parliament. And I remember, that, though 
yout Kejudiced againſt him by party, 1 felt ail the force and charms 
ure his elugquence, Like Belial, in Milton, © he made the worle 
omgPpear he better cauſe.” All the internal and external ad van- 
ati} es and r2ents of an Orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, 


le, clocuiivn, Knowledge: and, above all, the pureſt and moſt 
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florid diction, with the juſteſt metaphors, and happieſt imago. 
had raiſed him to the poſt of Secretary at War, at four. an. 
twenty years old; an age at which others are hardly thougi 

fit for the ſmalleſt employments. | 
During his long exile in France, he applied himſelf to ſtul 
with his characteriſtical ardour; and there he formed and chit 
Iy executed the plan of a great Philosophical work. The con 
mon bounds of human knowledge are too narrow for his wan 
and aſpiring Imagination, He muſt 80 extra flanmantio 1g” 71 
Mundi, and explore the unknown and unknuwable region : 
Metaphyſics; which open an unbounged field for the excurlimfinte 
of an ardent imagination; where endleſs conjectures ſupply four 
defect of unattainable knowledge, and too often uturp bothitfife . 
name and influence. f . will e 
He has had a very handſome perſon, with a moſt engagitfeiot 
addreſs in his air and manners: he has all the dignity and good qui! 
breeding which a man of quality ſhould or can have, and whidhiy t 
ſo few, in this conntry at leaſt, really have. | lim t: 
He profeſſes himſelf a Deiſt; believing in a general Proniffires, 
dence, but doubting of, though by no means rejecting (\gcei] 
commonly ſuppoied) the immortality of the ſoul, and a futukmb] 
ſtate. | FEED here, 
Upon the whole of this extraordinary man, what can we ſiſſüere 
but, alas; poor human nature ! budy 
In your deſtination, you will have frequent occaſions to ſpeilaut 
in publie; to Princes and States, abroad; to the Houſe of Conde re 
mons, at home; judge, then, whether Eloquence is neceſſary MF jou d 
you or not; not only common Eloquence, which is rather five v 
from faults, than adorned by beauties; but the higheſt, the malſertec 
ſhining degree of eloquence. For God's ſ-ke, have this objel ay, 
always in your view, and in your thoughts. Tune your tongi f an 
early to perſuaſion; and let no jarring, diſſonant acc ents ele 1 
fo'! from it. Contract an habit of ſpeaking well, upon every & Iraj; 
caſion, and neglect yourſelf in no one. Eloquence and good-irum 
biecdang, alone, with an exceeding ſmall degree of parts andy mans 
| knovwledgh ible 1 
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nagen led ge, will carry a man a great way; with your parts and 
r. an WIed ge then, how far will they not carry you? Adieu. 


ough 

| LETTER CCVHL 
chi London, December 16th O. S. 1749. 
con ; : A 


way} Drak Boy, 

nn Hs letter will, I hope, find you ſafely arrived, and well ſets 
ns 4 tled at Rome, after the uſual dittreifes and accidents of a 
rliffinter journey; which are very proper to teach you patience, 
Ly ſour ſtay there, I look upon as a very important period of your 
thifife and I do believe, that you will fill it up well. I hobe you 
fill employ the mornings diligently With Mr Harte, in acquiring 
dit eight; and the evenings in the beſt companies at Rome, in 
SMBequiring luſtre. A formal, dull father would recommend to 
hi ou to plod out the evenings, too, at home over a book by a 
Im taper; but J recommend to you the evenings for your plea- 
rMeres, which are as much a part of your education, and almoſt as 
icefſary a one as your morning ſtudies. Go to whatever al- 
itugſemblies or Hhectacles people of faſhion go to, and when you are 
here, do as they do. Endeavour to outthine thoſe who ſhine 
ſiſſuere the moſt; get the Garbs, the Gentilezza, the Leg- 
fadria of the Italians; make love to the moſt impertinent 
peafſieauty of condition that you meet with, and be gallant with all 
one ret. Speak Italian, right or wrong, to every body; and if 
you do but laugh at yourſelf firſt for your bad Italian, nobody 
reggie will laugh at you for it. That is the only way to ſpeak it 
nolf perfectly; which I expect you will do, becauſe I am fare you 
jechnay, before you leave Rome. View the moſt curious remains 
gd antiqzity, with a clailical ſpirit; and they will clear up to 
uu many paſſages of the claſſical authors: particularly the 
ben [rajan and Antonine Columns ; where you find the warlike in- 
od-Jiraments, the drefles, and the triumphal ornaments of the Ro- 
and nans. Bay alſo the prints and explauations of all thoſe reſpect- 
oh, Ide remains of Roman grandeur, and compare them with the 
My ortuinals 
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different way. Approfondifſes every thing you ſee or he 
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Originals, Moſt young travellers are contented with a genenffo im 
view of thoſe things, ſay they are very fine, and then go abaijur 0 
their buſineſs. I hope you will examine them in a wafugs 
em y 
and learn if you can, the ay and the abberefore. Inquire injſhlleis 
the meaning and the objects of the innumerable proceſſlionngue 
which you. will ſee at Rome at this time. Aſſiſt at all themed. 
remonies, and know the reaſon, or at leaſt the pretences of thenfum R 
and however abſurd they may be, ice and ſpeak of them witieaſar 
great decency. Of all things, I beg of you not to herd willfeque: 
your own countrymen, but to beeither always with the Romanyua 
or with the foreign Miniſters reſiding at Rome. You are {enfþp 5% 
abroad to ſee the manners and characters, and learn the langyito. 
guages of different countries; and not to converſe in Englilif;o R 
with Engliſh; which would defeat all thoſe ends. Amonygr;; 
your graver company, Irecommend (as I have done before) the 
ſuits to you; whoſe learning and addreſs will both pleaſe and 


improve you: inform yourſelf, as much as you can, of the hi], 


tory, policy, aud practice of that ſocizty, from the time of in 
founder, Ignatins of Loyola, who was himſelf a mad. man. It 
you would know their morality, you will find it fally and admb 


rably ſtated, in Les Lettres d'un Provincial, by the famous MooeJPHI 


ſieur Paſcal; and it is a book very well worth your reading“ ev 
Few people fee wnat they ſee, or hear what they hear; that ih àn 
they ſee and hear ſo inattentively and ſuperficially, that they att chai 
very little the better for what they do ſee and hear. This, der! 
Gare ſay, neither is, nor will be your caſe. You will underſtand en 51 
reflect upon, and contequently retain, what you ſee and hed toe rv 
You have itill two years good, but no mere, to form your che- IU b 
racter in the world deciiivaly : for, within two months after [ has 
your arrival in England, it will be finally and irrevocalzhy detet- Junk! 

mined, one way or another, in the opinion of the public. De, Irtic 
vote, therefore, theſe two years to the purſuit of perfection; gut fu 
wich ought to be every body's object, thuugh in ſome partict beref 


lars unattainable: thoſe who ſtrive and labour the molt, will Ne pred 


come the neareſt te it. But, above all things, aim at it in the (vent! 
5 wo 
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renee. important arts of ſpeaking, and pleaſing ; without them, all 
abolfur other talents are maimed and crippled. They are the 
i verngs upon which you may ſoar above other people; without 
heuffem you will only crawl with the dull maſs of mankind. Pre- 
e inffþileſs by your Air, Addreſs, and Manners ; perſuade by your 
ſonngue ; and you will eaſily execute, what your head has con- 
he ed. TI defire that you will ſend me very minute accounts 
theeſim Rome, not of what you ſee, but of whom you ſee; of your 
wicheaſures and entertainments. Tell me what companies you 
witfequent moſt, and how you are received. Mi dica anche fe la 
nugnua [talinna va bene, efe ta parla facilmente; ma in og 
ſo bifſogna partaria ſempre per poter alla fine parlarle bene e 
uito, Le donne Pinſegnano meglio afſai dei mæſtri. Addig 
* ro Raga xo, fi ricordi del Garbo, della Gentilevza, e della Leg. 
don naria ; coſe tante N ad un Cavaliere. 


th 
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1h London, Dec. 19th. O. S. 1749. 


mi. DEaR Boy, 4 | 
00. HE knowledge of mankind is a very uſeful knowledge for 
g“ every body; a molt neceflary one for you, who are dettined 
h an active, public life. You wil! have to do with all ſorts 
n characters; you ſhould, therefore, know them thoroughly, in 
[der to manage them ably. This know ledge i is not to be got- 
l ſyſtematically ; you muſt acquire it yourſelf by your own 
„ fſervation and ſagacity: I will give you ſuch hints as I think 
+ Fay be uſeful land-marks in your intended progreſs. 
I bare often told you (and it is moſt true) that, with regard to 
-Frankind, we muſt not draw general concluſions from certain 
, Prticular principles, though, in the main, true ones. We muſt 
gut ſuppoſe, that, becauſe a man is à rational animal, he will 
lerefore always act rationally; or, becauſe he has ſuch or ſuch 
J'predominant paſſion, that he will act invariably and conſe- 
nay | in the purſuit of it. No: We are complicated ma- 
| chines; 
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chines; aad though we have one main ſpring, that gives u 


tion to the whole, we have an infnity of little wheels, whidht an 
in their turns, retard, precipitate, and ſometimes ſtop that n, ilon 
tion. Let us exemplify. I will ſuppoſe Ambition to be (az hi: 


commonly is) the predominant pailion of a Miniſter of Stat 
and I will ſuppoſe that Miniſter to be an able one. Will | 
therefore, invariably purtue the object of that predomin 
paſſon? May I be fure that he will do ſo and fo, becauſe he oug 
Nothing leſs. Sickneſs, or low ſpirits, may damp this predoming 
Ppaſtion ; humour and peeviſhneſs may triumph over it; infendÞ 
pafſions may, at times, ſurpriſe it, and prevail. Is this ami 
tious Stateſman amorous? Indiſcreet and unguarded confiden 
ces made in tender moments, to his wife or his miſtreſs, may 
feat all his ſchemes. Is he avaricious? Some great lucrati 
object, ſuddenly pteſenting itſelf, may unravel all the work of hi 
ambition. Is he paſſionate? Contradiction and provocatia 
(lometimes, it may be, too, artfully. intended) may extert ral 
and inconfiderate expreifions,. or actions deſtructive of his mans 
object. Is he vain, and open to flattery ? An artful, flatteringf®"s 
favourite may miſlead him; and even lazineſs may, at certain Fu 
moments, make him neglect or omit the neceſſary ſteps to thtÞ"Uc! 
height at which he wants to arrive. Seek firſt, then, for the id nc 
predominant paſſion of the character which you mean to enge, 
and influence, and addreſs yourſelf to it ; but without defying ad11 
or deſpiſing the inferior paſſions : get thera in your intereſt top h 
for now and then they will have their turns. In many caſes, ute pr 
may not have it in your power to contribute to the gratifice he wy 
tion of the prevailing paſſion ; then take the next beſt to you /ou t 
aid. There are mary avenues to every man; and when peng P. 
cannot get at him through the great one, try the ſerpentia fende 
ones, and you will arrive at laſt. - 19 85 
There are two inconſiſtent paſſions which however frequently lat « 
company each other, like manand wife; and which like mann Ugh 
wife too, are commonly clogs upon each other. I mean Amd 10 nc 
tion and Avarice: the latter is often the true cauſe of the forme Jour 
and then is the predominant pailion. It ſeems to have been gf iy 


in Cardinal Mazarin; who did zany thing, ſubmitted to hin 
5 tua 
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ng, and forgave any thing, for the ſake of plunder. He lo- 
4 and courted Power, like an uſurer; becauſe it carried pro- 
along with. Whoever ſhould have formed his opinion, or ta- 
(a In his meaſures, fingly from the ambitious part of Cardinal Ma- 
tateffrin's character, would have found himſelf often miſtaken. 
me who had found this out, made their fortunes, by letting 
m cheat them at play. On the contrary, Cardinal Riche- 
1's prevailing paſſion ſeems to have been ambition, and his 
menſe riches, only the natural conſequences of that Ambi- 
un gratified; and yet, I make no doubt, but that Ambition had 
Sw and then its turn with the former, and Avarice with the 
fidentter. Richelieu (by the way) is ſo ſtrong a proof of the in- 
ydeaiſtency of human nature, that I cannot help obſerving to 
atinhu, that, while he aſolutely governed both his King and his 
of hi y. and was, in a great degree, the arbiter of the fate of all 
ationfurope, he was more jealous of the great reputation of Cor- 
Mille, than of the power of Spain; and more flattered with 
manting thought (what he was not) the beſt Poet, than with 
riÞting thought (what he certainly was) the greateſt Stateſman 
tan Europe; and-affairs ſtood ſtill, while he was concerting the 
thtfticiſm upon the Cid. Could one think this poſſible, .if one 
ted not know it to be true? Though men are all of one compoſi- 
* ion, the ſeveral ingredients are ſo differently proportioned in each 
ing Þulividual that no two are exactly alike; and no one, at all times, 
toſite himſelf, The ableſt man will, ſometimes, do weak things; 
you ue proudeſt man, mean things; the honeſteſt man, ill things; and 
jc ue wickedeſt man, good ones, Study individuals then; and if 
don take (as you ought to do) their outlines from their prevail- 
yon ſag paſſion, ſuſpend your laſt tiniſhing ſtrokes, till you have at- 
im ended to, and diſcovered the operations of their inferior paſſions, 
ppetites, and humours. A man's general character may be 
Plat of the Honeſteſt Man of the world: do not diſpute it; you 
nl Juight be thought envious or ill-natured ; but, at the ſame time, 
1e not take this probity upon truſt, to fach a degree as to put 
eo Vur life, fortune, or reputation in his power. This honeſt man 
kg Py happen to be your rival in power, in intereſt, or in love; 
of | three 
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three paſſiohs that often put honeſty to molt ſevere trials fit as 


which it is too often caſt: but firſt analyſe this Honeſt man you P 
ſelf; and then, only, you will be able to judge how far you m be 1 


or may not, with fafety truſt him. unt a 
Women are much more like each other than men; they haf, n 
in truth, but two paſſions, Vanity and Love: theſe are Hor 

ec f 


univerſal characteriſtics. An Agrippina may ſacrifice them 
Ambition, or a Meſſalina to Luſt; but ſuch inſtances are ruf [ce 
and, in general, all they ſay, and all they do, tends to the of* © l 
tification of their Vanity or their Love. He who flatters th Kna 
moſt, pleaſes them beſt; and they are moſt in love with hu cate 
who they think is the moſt in love with them. No adulationf* 1 
too ſtrong for them; no affiduity too great; no fimnlation{ Ep! 
paſhon too groſs : as, on the other hand, the leaſt word or act lit. 

that can poſſible be conſtrued, into a flight or contempt, is u Ther 
pardonable, and never forgotten. Men are, in this reſpect tei“ 4e 
der too, and will ſooner forgive an injury than an inſult. Som fre 
men are more captious than others: fore are always wrong dune 
headed : but every man living has ſuch a thare of Vanity, as Va! 


be hurt, with marks of flight and contempt. Every man dot mal 
not pretend to be a Poct, a Mathematician, or a Sitateiman, à ole ſ 
conſidered as ſuch: but every man pretends to common fende 


and to fill his place in the world with common decency; a W ple 
conſequently does not eaſily forgive thoſe negligencies, matte ne ct 
tions, and flights, which ſeem to . in queſtion, or utterly denf*ces- 
him both theſe pretenſions. rel it 

Suſpe ck, in general, thoſe who re mar kably affect any one wet be 
tue; who raiſe it above all others, and who, in a manner, int eaſe; 
mate that they poſſeis it exctulively. I ſay, ſuſpect them; | me tr 
they are commonly impoſtors: but do not be ſure that theſÞ a dit 
are always ſo; for I bave ſometimes known Saints really 1dpal; | 
gious, Bluſterers really brave, Reformers of manners 1eally I oc 
neſt, and Prudes really chaſte. Pry into the receſſes of theetitor 
hearts yourſelf, as far as you are abie, and never im plien tion, 


adopt a character upon common fame ; which, though gener The! 
| rig 
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Ut as to the _ outlines of characters, is always wrong in 
ne particulars 5 
Be upon your raved againſt thoſe, who, upon very ſlight ac- 
zintance, obtrude their unmaſked and, unmerited friendihip 
confidence upon you ; for they probably cram you with them 
$7 for their own eating : but at the ſame time, do not roughly 
ect them upon that general ſuppoſition. Examine further, 
ee whether thoſe vnexpedted offers law from a warm heart 
da ſilly head, or from a deſigning head, and a cold heart; 
þ rKnavery and Folly bave often the ſame ſymptoms. | In the 
hiſt cate, there i is no danger in accepting them waleant quantum 
on Nere po/ſunt. In the latter caſe, it may be uſeful to ſeem to 
ont 80 them, and artfully to turn the battery upon him who rai- 
tick lit. 
zul There is an tente orf e among young fel lows, 
eto are aſſociated by their mutual pleaſures only; which * 
K y frequently, bad conſequences. A parcel of warm hearts, 
on unexperienced heads, heated by convivial mirth, and poſ- 
x) 41ittie too much wine, vow, ard really mean at the time, 
gcherna! friendſhips to each other, and indiſcreetly pour out their 
ole ſouls in common, and without the leaſt reſerve, Theſe 
* nüdences are as indiſcrectly repealed, as they were made; for 
a” pleaſures and new places, ſoun difolve this ill-cemented 
reunection ; and then very ill utes are made of theſe raſh conti- 
genkaces. Bear your part, however, in young companies; nay, 
rel if you can, in all the ſocial and convivial joy and feſtivity 
wat become youth. Trut them, with your love-tales, if you 
int$eaſe ; but keep your ſerious views fecret. Truit thoſe only to 
re tried friend, more experienced than yourſelf, and who, being 
theſÞ a different walk of life from you, is not I:zely to become your. 
iel; for I would not adviſe you to depend fo much upon the 
; boſferoic virtue of mankind, as to hope, or believe that yqur com- 
thetitor will ever be your friend, as to the object of that compe- 
enon. 
ral Theſe ere reſerves and cautions Very neceſſary to 8 but 
gh = | very 
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very imprudent to ſhew; the volto {ciolto ſhould accompnge. 
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re e talents, and great virtues (it you ſhould have thefent 

will procure you the reſpect and the admiration of mank 2 
but it is the leffer talents, the Zeniores virtutes, which muſt nan 
cure you their love and affection. The former, unaſſiſted if5** 
unadorned by the latter, will extort praiſe ; but will, at the fi aim 
time, excite both fear and envy ; two fentiments abſoluteh 88 
compatable with iove and affection. wot 

Ceſar had all the great vices, and Cato all the great vi 

that men could have. But Ceſar had the leritores wirtul 
which Cato wanted; and which made him beloved, even 
his enemies, and e him the hearts of mankind, in ſpite 
their reaſon: while Cato was not even beloved by his friet 
notwithſtanding the eſteem and reſpect which they could 
refuſe to his virtues, and I am apt to think, that if Ceſar! 
wanted, and Cato poileſſed, thoſe /entores wirtutes, the fe 
would not have attempted (at leaft with ſucceſs) and the! 


walk 


ſes ! 
r ov 
tion 


could not have protected, the liberties of Reme. Mr Addie = 
in his Cato, ſays of Ceſar (and I believe with truth) 3 


Curſe on his virtues, they*ve undone his country. 


Id the 
Theſ 


By which he means, thoſe leſſer, but engaging virtues, of 
tleneſs, affability, complaiſance, and good. humour. The kn 


ledge of a Scholar, the courage of a Hero, and the virtue dn go 
Stole, will be admired; but if the knowledge be accompul F But 
with arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and the virtue ie lef 
inflexible ſeverity, the man will never be loved. The herdfrn : 
of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his brutal courage deſerves Wiple 


that name) was univerſally admired, but the man no whereJſty b 


loved. Whereas Henry IV. of France, who had full as WF Vor. 
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ompage, and was much longer engaged in wars, was generally 
ed upop account of his leſſer and ſocial virtues. We are 
o formed, that our underſtandings are generally the dupes 
hearts, that is, of our paſſions; and the ſureſt way to the 
ner, is through the latter, which muſt be engaged by the le- 
rec vir tutes alone, and the manner of exerting them. The 
lent civility of a proud man is (for example) if poſtibW, more 
anjÞking than his rudeneſs could be; becauſe he ſhews you, by 
iſt a manner, that he thinks it mere condefoention in him; and that 
4 toodneſs alone beſtows upon you what you have no pretence 
« Haim. He intimates his protection, inſtead of his friendſhip, 
h z gracious nod, inſtead of an uſual bow ; and rather ſignifies 
conſent that you may, than his invitation that you ſhould. 
walk, eat or drink with him, 
\JThe coſtive liberality of a purſe-proud man, | inſults the dil. 
ſes it ſometimes relieves; he takes care to make you feel 
uhr own misfortunes, and the difference between your own ſi- 
oo tion and his; both which he inſinuates to be juſtly merited: 
4 rs, by your folly ; his, by his wiſdom. The arrogant pedant 
s not communicate, but promulgates his knowledge. He 
us not give it you, but he inflicts it upon you; and is (if poſ- 
lune) more defirous to ſhew you your own ignorance, than his 
An learning. Such manners as theſe, not only in the particu. 
- inſtances which I have mentioned, but likewiſe in all others, 
ck and revolt that little pride and vanity, which every man 
in his heart; and obliterate in us the obligation for the fa- 
ur conferred, by reminding us of the motive which produced, 
d the manner which accompanied it. > 
u Theſe faults point out their oppoſite perfections, and your 
n good ſenſe will naturally ſuggeſt them to you. : 
F But beſides theſe lefler virtues, there are, what may be called 
Ne leſſer talents or accompliſhments, which are of great uſe to 
Porn and recommend all the greater; and the more ſo, as all 
Neople are judges of the one, and but few are of the other. E- 
y body feels the impreſſion, which an engaging addreſs, an 
Vor. II. 0 ; nt able 
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agreeable manner of ſpeaking, and an eaſy politeneſs, m 


upon them: and they prepare the way for the favourable r 
tion 2118 their betters. Adieu, | 
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MV Drax FRIEND, 
2 New. year is the ſeaſon, in which cuſtom ſeems me 
particularly to authoriſe civil and harmleſs Lies, under tiich 3 
name of compliments. People reciprocally protets wiſhes whidfre, a 
they ſeldom form; and concern, wnich they ſeldom feel. Thi thre 
is not the caſe between you and me, en truth leaves Ads t 
room for compliments. | 0 
Dit tibi dent aunos, Je te nam catere ſumes; was ſaid former4t be. 
ly to one, by a man who certainly. did not. think it. Witijich 
the variation of one word oniy, I will with great truthhence 
ſay it to you. I will make the firit part conditional Miuces 
changing, in the ſecond the nam into i. May you live, fur r. 
long as you are fit to hve, but no longer! or, may you ratherſant | 
die, before you ceaſe to be fit to live, than after: My true ten- poſpe 
derneſs for you, makes me think more of the manner, than oftey ; 
the length of your life, and forbids me to wiſh it prolonged, bye, 
a fingle day, that ſhould bring guilt, reproach, and ſhame uponÞirts t 
you, I have not malice enough in my nature, to with that tour k 
my greateſt enemy. You are the principal object of all my cares u w 
the only object of all my hopes : I have now reaſon to believe, Þ wil 
that you will reward the former, and anſwer the latter; inFuenc 
that caſe, may you live long, for you muſt live happy; de t ful ge 
"nam catera ſumes. Conſcious virtue is the only ſolid foundation Put e. 
of all happineſs; for riches, power, rank, or whatever, in theForrec 
common acceptation ef the word, is tuppoted to conſtitute hap- rs; 
pineſs, will never quiet, much leſs cure, the inward pangs d pri! 
guilt. To that main with, I will add, thoſe of the good ol their 
nurſe of Horace, in his Epiſtle to Tibuljus : Sapere, you halt keeps 
RS in a good de gree already. Et fart ut Pojfit quæ ſentidl \tig 
Hart 
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milie you that? More, much more is meant by it, than common 
rechleech, or mere articulation. I fear that ſtill remains to be 
Hed for, and I earneſtly wiſh it you. Gratia and Fama will 
vitably accompany the abeve mentioned qualifications. The 
ztudo is the only one that is not in your own: power; Hea« 
alone can grant it you, and may it do ſo abundantly ! As for 
4% Emundus victus, non deficiente crumena, do you deſerve, and I 
ll provide them. | 

mit is with the greateſt pleaſure that I conſider the fair proſpect 
T nich you have before you. You have ſeen, read, and learned 
yhicfhore, at your age, than moſt young fellows have done at two 
bs three-and-twenty. Your deſtination is a ſhining one, and 
'S Whds to rank, fortune and diſtinftion. Your education has 
en calculated for it; and, to do you juſtice, that education has 

merit been thrown away upon you. You want but two things, 
Nitfiich do not want conjuration, but only care, to acquire; Elo- 
ultSence and Manners: that is, the graces of ſpeech and the 
 byfces of behaviour. You may have them; they are as much in 
, ur Power as powdering your hair is; and will you let the 
herqunt of them obſcure (as it certainly will do) that ſhining 
en poſpect which preſents itſelf to you? T am ſure you will not, 
1 offitey are the ſharp end, the point of the nail that you are dri- 
ag, which muſt make way firſt for the larger and more ſolid 
hon ts to enter. Suppoſing your moral character as pure, and. 
to nur knowledge as found, as I really believe them both to be; 
es ou want nothing for that perfection, which I have ſo eonſtant- 
ve, Þ wiſhed you, and taken ſo much pains to give you, but Elo- 
in nence and Politeneſs. A man, who is not born with a poeti- 
te al genius, can never be a poet, or at beſt, an extreme bad one: 
on Put every man, who can ſpeak at all, can ſpeak elegantly and 
ie ſurrectly if he pleaſes, by attending to the beſt authors and ora- 
„ urs; and, indeed, I would adviſe thoſe, who do not ſpeak ele- 
of tantly, not to ſpeak at all; for I am ſure they will get more by 
their filence than by their ſpeech. As for politeneſs; whoever 
tYteps good company, and is not polite, muſt have formed a reſo- 
„ Ution, and take ſome pains not to be ſo; otherwite he would 
; Oo 4 naturaliy 
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naturally and jnſenſibly acquire the air, the addreſs, and 
turns of thoſe he converſes with. You will, probably, in 
courſe of this year, fee as great a variety of goed company 
the ſeveral Capitals you will be at, as in any one year of yt 
life ; and conſequently muſt (I ſhould hope,) catch ſome of th 
manners, almoſt whether you will or not ; but, as I dare 271 
will endeavour to do it, I am convinced you will ſucces 
that I ſhall have the pleaſure of finding you, at your return! 
one of the beſt-bred men in Europe. 2 
I imagine, that when you receive my letters, and come i 
thoſe parts ef them which relate to Eloquence and Politeneldh, 
you (ay, or at leaſt think, What, will he never have done up. 
theſe two ſubjects? Has he not ſaid all he can ſay upon them}, 
Why the ſame thing over and over again? If you do thin 
or ſay fo, it muſt proceed from your not yet knowing the it 
nite importance of theſe two accompliſhments, which I can 
recommend to you too often, nor inculcate too ſtrongly. 50 R 
if, on the contrary, you are convinced of the utility, or rathalſe - 
the necellity, of theſe two accompliſhments, and are determineſſ t 
to acquire them by repeated admonitions are only unneceſſag Kn 
and I grudge no trouble, which can poſſibly be of the leaſt uletaſy.: 
you. Alois 
I flatter myſelf, that your ſtay at Rome will go a great wap 
towards anſwering all my views: I am ſure it will, if you en 
ploy your time, and your whole time, as you ſhould. Your bly) g 
morning hours, I would have you devote to your graver ſtuſieiſ n 
with Mr Harte; the middle part of the day, I would have em- 
ployed in ſeeing Things; and the evenings, in ſeeing People - 
You are not, I hope, of a lazy, inactive turn, in either body d 
mind; and, in that caſe, the day i is full long enough for even 
thing ; eſpecially at Rome, where it is not the faſhion, as its 
here, at Paris, to embezzle at leaſt half of it at table. But i 
by accident, two or three hours are ſometimes wanting for ſame ; 
uſeful purpoſe, borrow them from your ſleep. Six, or at wel 
ſeven hours ſleep is, for a conſtancy, as much as you or any bodſ 
| wal: 
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want: more is only lazineſs and dozing; and is, I am per- 
iced, both unwholſome and ſtupifying. If, by chance, your 
neſs, or your pleaſures, ſhould keep you up till four or five 
Flock in the morning. I would adviſe you, however, to 11ife 
Nactly at. your uſual time, that you may not loſe the precious 
Worning hours; and that the want of ſleep may force you to go 
bed earlier the next night. This is what I was adviſed to do 
en very young, by a very wiſe man; and what, I aſſure you 
always did in the moſt diffipated part of my life I have very 
en gone to my bed at ſix in the morning, and roſe, notwith- 
Minding at eight; by which means I got many hours in the 
a ing, that my companions loſt ; and the want of ſleep obli- 
hemj ed me to keep good hours the next, or at leaſt the third night. 
11 ſo this method I owe the greateſt part of my reading; for, 
Pom twenty to forty, I ſhould certainly have read very little, if 
June not been up while my acquaintances were in bed. Know 
Ihe true value of time ; ſnatch, ſeize, and enjoy every moment 
it. No idleneſs, no lazineſs, no procraſtination : never put 
till to-morrow what you can do to day. That was the rule 
the famous and unfortunate Penſionary De Witt; who, by 
Jiictly following it, found time, not only to do the whole buſi- 
tels of the Republic, but to paſs his evenings at aſſemblies and 
"Juppers, as if he had had nothing elle to do or think of. 
5 Adieu, my dear friend, for ſuch I ſhall call you, and as ſuch» 
Itball, Fu the future, live with you. I diſelaim all titles which 
125 imply an authority that, 1. am perſuaded, you will never give me 
(cation to exerciſe. . "LO 
Multos et felices, moſt ſincerely to * Harte. | 
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LETTER: Cui. „„in 

. 3 Ithing 

London, Jan. 9th. O. S. 19 norld 

ng 1 10 

Dzar Bor, | Irife, 

I HAVE ſeldom or never written to you upon the ſabje@ Noth 
Religion and Morality : your own reaſon, I am perſuaded, h teſtat 
given you true notions of both; they ipeak beſt for themſeh work 
but, if they wanted aſſiſtance, you have Mr Harte at hand, bob ul; 
for precept aud example: to your own reaſon, therefore, an trely 
to Mr Harte, ſha!l I refzr you, for the Reality of both, and cot bey 
fine myfelf, in this letter, to the decency, the utility, and d edole 
neceſſity of ſcrupulouſly preſerving the Appeatances of both amo 
When I ſay the Appearances of Religion, I do not mean that"* * 
you ſhould talk or act like a Miſſionary, or an Enthuſiaſt, nt] 
that you ſhould take up a controverſial cndgel againſt whoent plan 
attacks the ſect you are of; this would be both of cleſs, and un f bme 
becoming your age: but I mean that you ſhould by no means that 
ſeem to approve, encourage, or applaud, thoſe libertine notions rt 
which ſtiike at religions equally. and which are the poor thread. I 
bare topics of half-Wits, and minute Philoſophers. Even thoſe lo n 
who are ſilly enough to laugh at their jokes, are ſtill wiſe enouph bn 
to diſtruſt ard deteſt their characters : for, putting moral virtue 4poj 
at the higheft, and religion at the loweſt, religion muſt ſtill he aue 
allowed to be a collateral ſecurity, at leaſt, to Virtue, and ever 
prudent man will ſooner truſt to two ſecurities than to ene. 
Whenever, therefore, you happen to be in company with tho 
pretended F/prits forts, or with thoughtleis libertines, who 
laugh; at all religion, to ſkew their wit, or diſclaim it, to com. 
plete their riot; let no word or lock of yours intimate the leaf 
approbation ; on the contrary, let a ſilent gravity expreſs your 
diſlike : but enter not into the ſubject, and decline ſuch un- 
profitable and indecent controverſies. Depend upon this truth, 
That every man is the worſe looked upon, and the leſs truſted, 
for being thought to have no religien ; in ſpite of all the pomt- 
| | | pou! 
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Ipous and ſpectous epithets he may aſſume of E/prit fort, Free- 
Itinker, or Moral Philoſopher; and a wiſe Atheitlt (if ſuch a 
ming there is) would, for his own intereſt, and character i in 1 this 


I7g world pretend to ſome religion. 


AL 


Your moral character muſt be not only pure, but, like Ceſars £ 


rife, unſuſpected. The leait ſpeck or blemiſh upon it is fatal. 


teſtation and contempt. There are, however, wretches in the 
norld profligate enough to explode all notions of moral good and 
ue; to maintain that they are merely local, and depend en- 
1 ur upon the cuſtoms and faſhions of different countries: nay, 
* they are ſtill, if poſſible, more unaccountable wretches; I mean 
| theſthole who affect to preach and propagate ſuch abſurd ande i in- 
both ſüumous notions, without believing them themſelves. A 
the the devil's hypocrites. Avoid, as much as pofiible, rh 
notompany of ſuch people; who reflect a degree of dileredit _ 
ener ſufamy upon all who converſe with them. But as you may, 
un ſometimes, by accident, fall into ſuch company, take great care 
that no complaiſance, no geod-humour, no warmth of feſtal 
ons, nirth, ever make you ſeem even to acquieſce, much lefs to ap- 
ad. J3rove or applaud, ſuch infamous doctrines. On the other hand, 
of [© not debate nor enter into ſerious argument, upon a ſubject 
b much below it: but content yourſelf. with telling theſe 
poftles, that you know they are not ſerious; that you have a 
he nuch better opinion of them than they would have you have 
y end that, you are very ſure, they would not practiſe the doc- 
trine they preach. But put your private mark upon them and 
e lun them for ever afterwards. 

There is nothing ſo delicate as your moral character, and no- 
thing which it is your intereſt ſo much to preſerve pure. Should 
ou be ſuſpected of Injuſtice, M alignity, Perfidy, Lying, &c. all 
the parts and knowledge in the world will never procure you 
eſteem, friendſhip or reſpect. A ſtrange concurrence of circum- 
. has ſometimes raiſed very bad men to high ſtations ; 
but they have been raiſed like criminals to a pillory, where 
heir perſons and their crimes, by being more conſpicuous, are 
9 only 
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Nothing degrades and vilifes more, fof it excites and unites de- 
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or ly the more known, the more deteſted, and the more peltdfſuce: 
and injulted. If, in any caſe whatſoever, affectation and often. 
ror: 5 , tenſic 
tation are pardonable, it is in the caſe of morality ; though, lt 
even there, I would not adviſe yon to a Phariſaical pomp of m * 
tue. But Iwill recommend to you a moit ſerupulous tender 8 
neſs for your moral character, and the utmoſt care not to ſay n = 
do the leaſt thing, that may ever fo ſlightly taint it. Shew you 
elf, upon all occafions, the advocate, the friend, but not th 
bully, of Virtue, Colonel Chartres, whom you have certainhſ 
heard of, (who was, I believe, the moſt notorious blaſted rafel 
in the world, and who had, by all ſorts of crimes, amaſſed in \ 
menſe wealth) was fo ſenſible of the diſadvantage of a bad e V 
racter, that I heard him once ſay, in his impudent profligate ] 
manner, that, though he would not give one farthing for Vir! def 
tue, he would give ten thouſand pounds for a character; belthin; 
cauſe he ſhould get a hundred thouſand pounds by it; whereyJ"ry 
he was ſo blaſted that he had no longer an opportunity det 
cheating people. Is it poſſible then that an honeſt man can ne? me 
glect what a wiſe rogue would purchaſe ſo dear? he 
There is one of the vices above mentioned, into which peep! 
ple of geod education, and, in the main, of good principles, ſeme-J/0ur 
times fall, from miſtaken notions of ſkill, dexterity, and ſelf-de Lee's 
terce; I mean Lying: though it is inſeparably attended will vſed 
more infamy and loſs than any other. The prudence and 9e Ac 
ceſſity of often concealing the truth, inſenfibly ſeduces peoplt beca 
to violate it. It is the only art of mean capacities, and the oh ore 
refuge of mean ſpirits. Whereas, concealing the truth, upd em 
proper occaſions, is as prudent and as innocent, as telling a le * 
upon any occaſion, is infamous and fooliſh. I will ſtate youi hou 
caſe in your own department. Suppoſe you are employed ati fail 
foreign Court, and that the Miniſter of that Court is abſurd@ fon” 
imper:inent enough to ak you what your inſtructions are; Wil 18 
you tell him a lie, which, as ſoon as found out, (and found outi * 
certainly will be) muſt deſtroy your credit, blaſt your charadt, 5 
and render you uſeleſs there? No. Will you tell him the trut! ng 
then, and betray your truſt? As certainly, No. But you wil 55 
anſut 
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eltdJwcently!contemptible ; their merit has been dimmed, their pre- 
often. 


tenfions unregarded, and all their views defeated. Character 
Inuſt be kept bright, as well as clean. Content yourſelf with me- 
Mpocrity 3 in nothing. Inpurity of character, and in politeneſs of 


nder . 
pk manners, labour to excel all, if you with to equal many. Adieu, 


Ou 


vou | 
t th LETTER CCXUL 

ainh 
raſcd London, Fanuary 11th. O. F. 1750. 


lind My Deas FRIEND, 
ch ZSTERDAY I received a letter from Mr Harte, of the 31ſt 
gate December, N. S. which I will anſwer ſoon; and for which 
Vir! defire vou to return him my thanks now. He tells me two 
 be-ſthings, that give me great ſatisfaction : one is, that there are 
reyJrery few Englith at Rome; the other is, that you frequent the 
y teſt foreign companies.. This laſt is a very good ſymptom; for 
ne. man of ſenſe is never defirons to frequent thoſe companies, 
where he is not deſirous to pleaſe, or where he finds that he 
pen. liſpleaſes; it will not be expected in thoſe companies, that, at 
me-Jyour age, you ſhould have the Garho, the D//inwoltura, and the 
def Leeviadria of 2 man of five-and-twenty, who has been long 
vitiÞ vſed to keep the beſt companies; and therefore do not be 
ne. diſcouraged, and think yourſelf either flighted or laughed at, 
pl becauſe you ſee others, older and more uſed to the world, eaſier, 
ah more familiar, and conſequently rather better received in thole | 
pat companies than vourſelf. In time your turn will come; and if 
ley Jou do hut ſhew an inclination, a deſire to pleaſe, though you 
ſhould be embarraſſed or even err in the means, which mult neceſ- 
ei arise hapnen to you at firſt, yet the will (to uſe a vulgar expreſ. 
4 hon) will he taken for the deed ; ; and people, inſtead of laugh- 
rl ng at you, will be glad to inſtruct you. Good ſenſe can only 
af eive you the great out- lines of goed- breeding; but obſervation 
and uſa ge can alone give you the delicate touches, and the fine 
0 colouring. You will naturally endeavour to ſhew the utmoſt 
i teſpect to people of certain ranks and characters, and conſe- 
quently vou will ſhew it ; ; but the proper, the delicate manner 
Os | of 
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of ſhewing that reſpect, nothing but obſervation and tim 
can give. 
I remember that, when, with all the aukwardneſs and ruſtd 
Cambridge about me, I was firſt introduced into good company; 
I was frightened out of my wits. I was determined to be, what 


I thonght civil; I made fine low bows, and placed myſelf be 
low every boly ; but when I was ſpoken to, or attempted 9 
ipeak myſelf, o Hνeui, ſteruntque come, et vox fucibus haj 
It I ſaw people whiſper, I was ſure it was at me; and I thought 
myſelf the ſole object of either the ridicule or the cenſure d 
the whole company : who, God knows, did not trouble their 
heads about me. In this way I ſuffered, for ſome time, like: 
criminal at the Bar; and ſhould certainly have renounced all 
polite company for ever, If I had not been ſo convinced of the 
abſolute neceſſity of forming my manners upon thoſe of the belt 
companies that I determined to perſevere, and ſuffer any thing, 
or every thing, rather than not compaſs that point. Infſenſitl 
it grew eaſier to me; and I began not to bow ſo ridiculouſly 
low, and to anſwer queſtions without great heſitation or ſtam- 
mering: if, now and then, ſome charitable people, ſeeing my 
embarrafiment, and being de/eeuvres themſelves, came and fpoke 
to me, I confidered them as angels ſent to comfort me; and 
that gave me a little courage. I got more ſoon afterwards, 
and was intreprid enough to go up to a fine woman, and tell het 
that I thought it a warm day, ſhe anſwered me, very civilh, 
that ſhe thought ſo too; vpen which the converſation ceaſed, 
on my part, for ſome time, tiil ſhe, good naturedly reſuming it, 
ſpoke to me thus; I ſec. your e at i and I am ſure 
that the few words you ſaid to me, coſt you a great deal; but 
do not be diſcouraged for that reaſon, and avoid good company. 
We ſee that; ou de ire to pleats, and that is the main point; 
you want only the manner, and yon think that you want it ſtil 
more than you do. You muſt go through your noviciate beſot 
you can profeſs good breeding; and, if you will be my Novice, 
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imJanſwer, with firmneſs, That you are ſurpriſed at ſuch a queſtion: 
chat you are perſuaded he does not expect an anſwer to it; but 
tofff that, at all events, he certainly will not have one. Such an an- 
un aer will gi ve him confidence in you; he will conceive an opi- 
bu nion of your veracity, of which opinion you may afterwards 
be. make very honeſt and fair advantages. But if, in negotiations, 
af you ace looked upon as a liar and a trickſter, no confidence will 
u be placed in you, nothing will be communicated to you, and 
ue you will be in the ſituation of a man who has been burnt in the 
of cheek ; and who, from that mark, cannot afterwards get an ho- 
ein neſt livelihood if he would, but muſt continue a thief, | 
eal Lord Bacon, very juſtly, makes a diſtinction between Simula- 
allJtion and Diſſimulation; and allows the latter rather than the 
del former: but ſtill obſerves. that they are the weaker ſort of Po- 
ef] liticians who have recourſe to either. A man who has ſtrength 
ef mind, and ſtrength of parts, wants neither of them. Certainly 
ly} (ſays he) the ableſt men that ever were, have all had an open- 
ſly {neſs and frankneſs of dealing, and a name of certainty and vera- 
w-Jcity ; but then, they were like horſes well managed; for they 
y could tell, paſſing well, when to ſtop, or turn: and at ſuch times 
te I when they thought the caſe indeed required ſome diſſimulation, 
dJif then they uſed it, it came to paſs, that the former opinion 
s | ſpread abroad, of their good faith and clearneſs of dealing, made 
them almoſt inviſible. | 
„ , There are people who indulge themſelves in a ſort of lying, 
| | vhich they reckon innocent, and which in one ſenſe is ſo; for 
„ it hurts nobody but themſelves. This ſort of lying is the ſpu- 
e nous offspring of vanity, begotton upon folly: theſe people 
Leal in the marvellous ; they have ſeen ſome things that never 
„exiſted; they have ſeen other things which they really never 
aw, though they did exiſt, only becauſe they were thought 
| I Vorth ſeeing. Has any thing remarkable been ſaid or done in 
ey place, or in any company? they immediately preſent and 
| fechare thgniſelves cye or ear witneſſes of it. They have done 
feats therfiſelves, unattzmpted, or at leaſt unperformed by others. 
They are always the herocs of their own fables; and think that 


Q-; | they 
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they gain conlideration, or at leaſt preſent attention, by it. 


VMhcreas, in truth, all they get is ridicule and contempt, not 
without a good degree of diſtruſt: for one muſt naturally con- 
clude, that he who will tell auy lie from idle vanity, will not 
ſcruple telling a greater for intereſt. Had 1 really ſeen any 
thing ſo very extraordinary as to be almoſt incredible, I would 
keep it to myſelf, rather than, by telling it, give any one body 
room to doubt for one minute of my veracity. It is moſt cer. 
Lain, that the reputation of chaſtity is not ſo nece{lary for a wo- 
man, as that of veracity is for a man: and with reaſon : for it 
is poſlible for a woman to be virtuous, though not ſirictly chaſte 
but it is not poſliblc for a man to be virtuous without ſtrict veracity, 
The ſlips of the poor women are ſometimes mere bodily trailties 
but a lie in a man is a vice of the mind, and of the heart. For 
God's ſake, be ſcrupulouſly jealous of the purity of your moral 
character; kcep it immaculate, unblemitled, unſullied; and it 
will be unſuſpected. Defamation and calumny never attack, 
where there there is no weak place; they magnify, but they 
do not create. | | | 4 
There is a very great dificience between that purity and cha- 
racter, which I ſo carne{i]y recommend to you, and the Stoical 
oravity and auſterity of character, wh:ch I do by no means te- 
commend to you. At your age, I would no more wiſh you to be 
a Cato, than a Clodius. Be, and be reckoned, a man of plea- 
fure, as well as a man of bung. Enjoy this happy and giddy 
ume of your life; ſhine in the pleaſures, and in the company oi 
people of your, own age. 
only can be donc, without the Icaſt twint to the purity of your 
moral character: for thute millaken young feilows, who think 
to ſhine by an impious or immoral licentiouſneſs, ſhine only 
trom their taking, like corrupted fleſh in the dark. Without 
this purity, you can have 10 d:gntty ot character; and without 
dipnity of character it is impulkible to rite iu the werld. You 
muſt be reſpeclable, if you wilt be ivipectcd, Ihave known peo- 
ple ſlattern away their character, witzout really polluting it; 
the conſequence of which has been, that they have become i. 
| nec 


This is all to be done, and indeed 
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it, 
not 


bruit Color, et Res. Acquire an eaſineſs and verſality of man- 
ot ers, as well as of mind; and, like the Camelion, take the hue. 
con- the company you are witn. | | 

| not | There is a ſort of veteran women of condition, who, having 
any fred always in the grande monde, and having poſſibly had ſome 
uld Jallantries, together with the experience of five-and-twenty, or 
ody ffhicty years, form a young fellow better than all the rules that 
cer. un be given him. Theſe women, being paſt their bloom, are 
we fixtrew:cly flattered by the leaſt attention from a young fellow; 
nd th-y will point out to him thoſe manners and attentions that 
leaſed and engaged them, when they were in the pride of their 
„Jonth and beauty. Wherever you go, make ſome of thoſe wo- 
nen your friends; which a very little matter will do. Aſk their 
advice, tell them your doubts or difficulties, as to your behavi- 
ur: but take great care not to drop one word of their experience: 
br experience implies age; and the ſuſpicion of age, no woman, 
k, let her be ever fo old, ever forgives. I long for your picture, 
ey {which Mr Harte tells me is now drawing. I waut to ſee your 
- Jrountenance, your air, +.) n your dreſs; the better they all 
2 three are 54, 1 27 ot wiſe enough to deſpiſe any one 
al Jof them. Your dreſs, at lea, is in your own power, and I hope 
> that you mind it to a proper degree. Yours, Adieu. 


LETTER CCXIV. 

' | 

i | London, January 18th, O. S. 1750. 
| S | 


My Drak FRIEND, 

IK CONSIDER the ſolid part of your little edifice as ſo near be- 
ing finiſhed and completed, that my only remaining care is 

about the embelliſhments; and that muſt now be your principal 

care too. Adorn yourielf with all thoſe graces and accompliſh- 

ments, which, without ſolidity, are frivolous; but without 

which, ſolidity is, to a great degree, uſeleſs. Take one man, 


with a very moderate degree of knowledge, but with a pleaſing 
heure, a 


prepoſſeffing addreſs, FEY in all that he ſays and 
does: 
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| obſervation, and imitation, will moſt infallibly do it. 
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does, polite, Iiant, and, in ſhort, adorned with all the leſſer tf} You 
lents: and take another man, with ſound ſenſe and profounthnd hon 
knowledge, but without the above-mentioned advantages; lor it 
former will not only get the better of the latter, in every putJhhat I 
ſuit of every ind, but in truth there will be no ſort of compead a 
tition between them. But can every man acquire theſe advatheing 1 
tages? I ſay Yes, if he pleaſe; ſuppoſing he is in a ſituatioaſber Nc 
and in Circumſtances, to frequent good company. Attentin As f 
Þir four 
When you ſee a man, whoſe firſt abord ſtrikes you, pre poſſeſſa rigne 
you 1n his favour, and makes youentertain a good opinion of him, et quꝰ 
you do not know why: analyſe that abord, and examine, within quete, 
yourſelf, the ſeveral parts that compoſed it; and you will gene- In tre: 
rally find it to be the reſult, the happy aſomblage of modeſty un- Il de: 
embarraſled, reſpect without timidity, a e but unaffected u en 
attitude of body and limbs, an open, cheerful, but unſmirking H iu re 
countenance, and a dreſs, by no means negligent, and yet not Op. 
foppiſh. Copy him, then, not ſervilely, but as ſome of the great- I du Se 
eſt maſters of painting have copied others; inſomuch that their I plus 
copies have been equal to the originals, both as to beauty and Jenca! 
freedom. When you fee a man, who is univerſally allowed ts I mine 
ſhine as an agreeable, well-bred man, and a fine gentleman, (as, I et vc 
for example, the Duke de Nivernois) attend to him, watch him ¶ com! 
carefully; obſerve in what manner he addreſſes himſelf to his I did 
ſuperiors, how he lives with his equals, and how he treats his“ 
inferiors. Mind his turn of converſation, in the ſeveral ſitua | * 


tions of mornin g viſits, the table, and the evening amuſements ind 
Con 
imitate, without mimicking him ; and be his duplicate, but not 5 


his ape. You will find that he takes care never to ſay or do any "7.0 
thing, that can be conſtrued into a ſlight, or a negligence; ot I doe 
that can, in any degree, mortify people's vanity and ſelf. love: I ſom 


on the contrary, you will perceive that he makes people pleaſed - 
with him, by making them firſt pleaſed with themſelves: he ſhews | ref 


reſpec, regard, eſteem, and attention, where they are ſeverally I lo 
proper; he ſows them with care, and he reaps them in plenty. I del 
Theic amiable accomplifiraents are all to be acquired by uſe F 19 


a 
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er tr} You will eaſily imagine how much this ſpeech pleaſed me, 
fouuſſind how aukwardly J anſwered it; J hemm'd once or twice 
3 Uſfor it gave me a burr in my throat) before I could tell her, 
PutFthat I was very much obliged to her; that it was true, that I 
mpegiad a great deal of reaſon to diſtruſt my own behaviour, not 
wur being uſed to fine company; and that I ſhould be proud of being 
tion ter Novice, and receiving her inſtructions. | 
non As foon as I had fumbled out this anſwer, ſhe called up three 
Ir four people to her, and ſaid, * Scavez vous (for ſhe was a fo- 
fla eigner, and I was abroad) que J'ai entrepris ce jeune homme, 
um ſet qu'il le faut raſſurer? Pour moi, je crois en avoir fait la con- 
hin quete, car il s' eſt emancipe dans le moment au point de me dire 
Ne en tremblant, qu'il faiſoit chaud. Il faut que vous m aidiez à 
ab. e derouiller, II lui faut néceſſairement une paſſion, et s'il ne 
ed Jn'en juge pas digne, nous lui en chercherous quelque autre. 
ug au reſte, mon Novice, n'allez pas vous encanailler avec des filles 
of d Opèra et des Commediennes, qui vous Epargneront les fraix et 
du Sentiment et de la Politeſſe, mais qui vous en coutaront bien 
ir plus @ tout outre egard. Je vous le dis encore; hi vous vous 
d ſencanaillez, vous Etes perdu, mon ami. Ces Malheureuſes 
mine ront et votre fortune et votre ſante, corrompront vos mœurs, 
y 
] 


et vous n'aurez jamais le ton de la bonne compagnie. The 
company laughed at this lecture, and I was ſtunned with it. I 
did not know whether ſhe was ſerious or in jeſt. By turns I 


* © Do yon know that I have undertaken this young man, 
and he muſt be encouraged? As for me, I think I have made a 
conqueſt of him; for he juſt now ventured to tell me, although 
tremblingly, that it is warm. You will aſſiſt me in poliſhing 
him. He muſt neceſſarily have a paſſion for ſomebody ; it he 
does not think me worthy of being the object, we will ſeek out 
ſome other. However, my Novice, do not diſgrace vourſelf by 
ſrequenting Opera girls and Actreſſes; who will not require of 
you Sentiments and Politeneſs, but will be your ruin in every 
reſpect. TI repeat it to you, my friend, if you ſhould get into 
w, mean company, you will be undone. Thoſe creatures will 
deſtroy your fortune and your health, corrupt your morals, and 
row will nexer acquire the ſtyle of good company.” 

| was 


chara er is now the only remaining obe & that gives me the 


dreſs yourſelf always to the beſt maſters. Obſerve alſo the dif. | 15 
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was pleaſed, aſhamed, encouraged, and dejected. But when Ind im! 


found afterwards, that both ſhe, and thoſe to whom ſhe had pte. I imit 


ſented me, countenanced and protected me in company, I gr ſtud 


dually got more aſſurance, and began not to be aſhamed- of en. Ide air 


deavouring to be civil. I copied the beſt maſters, at firſt ff. mme 
vilely, afterwards more freely, and at laſt I joined habit and tt think1! 
vention. | | | tandir 

All this'will happen to you, if you perſevere in the defire dÞpith t 
pleaſing and ſhining as a man of the world; that part of your Ine be 
character is the only one, about which I have at preſent the leal but if 
doubt I cannot entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion of your moral cha. Je ol 


, : 1 e 
racter; your learned character is out of queſtion. Your polite 1 8 
n eve 


t. Jets, | 
Weſt! 
ind b 
ined 


Jeaſt anxiety ; and you are now in the right way of finiſhing i 
Your conſtant collifion with good company will, of courſe, 
ſmooth and poliſh you, I could wiſh that you would ſay, to 
the five or fix men or women with whom you are the moſt ac- 
quainted, That you are ſenſible, that, from youth and inexperi- 
ence, you muſt make many miſtakes in good-breeding ; that you 
beg of them to correct you, without reſerve, wherever they ſee Men 
you fail; and that you ſhall take ſuch admonitions as the ſtrong- ri 
eſt proofs of their friendſhip. Such a confeſſion and application 
will be very engaging to thoſe to whom you make them. They 
will tell others of them, who will be pleaſed with that diſpoſ_ 
tion, and, in a friendly manner, tell you of any little flip or er. 
ror. The Duke Nivernois * would. I am ſure, be charmed, if 1 
you dropped ſuch a thing to him; adding, that you loved to ad, 


ferent modes of good breeding of ſeveral nations, and conform 
yourlelf to them reſpectively. Uſe an eaſy civiiity with the 
French, more ceremony With the Italians, and till more with 8D 
the Germans; but let it be without embarraſſment, and with Je 
eale. Bring it, by uſe, to be habitual to yon ; for, if it ſeems tak 
unwilling and forced, it will never pleaſe. Omnis Ariftippum 


* At that time Embaſſador from the Court of France, at 
Rome. | TE, | | 


del ui 
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en Ind imitation ; for we are, in truth, more than half what we are, 
pre. y imitation. The great point is, to chooſe good models, and 
gts · o ſtudy them with care. People inſenſibly contract, not only 
en. Ide air, the manners, and the vices, of thoſe with whom they 
ſer. Jommonly converſe, but their virtues too, and even their way of 
in. hinking. This is ſo true, that I have known very plain under- 


> of Yvith thoſe who had a great deal. Perſiſt, therefore, in keeping 
our he beſt company, and you will inſenſibly become like them; 
aft but if you add attention and obſervation, you will very ſoon be 
ha. Jone of them. This inevitable contagion of company ſhews you 
ite Jthe neceflity of keeping the beſt, and avoiding all other; for 
he In every one, ſomething will, ſtick. You have hitherto, I con- 
it. Jes, had very few opportunities of keeping polite company. 
ſe [Weſtminſter ſchool is, undoubtedly, the ſeat of illiberal manners 
to Jud brutal behaviour. Leipſig, I ſuppoſe, is not the ſeat of rer 
ap and elegant manners. Venice, I believe, has done ſome - 
thing ; Rome, I hope will do a great deal more; and Paris will, 
[dare ſay, do all that you want: always ſuppoſing, that you fre- 
quent the beſt companies, and in the intention of improving and 
brming yourſelf; for without that intention nothing will do. 
L here ſubjoin a lift of all thoſe neceſſary, ornamental accom- 
pliſgments (without which, no man living can either pleaſe, er 
riſe in the world) which hitherto I fear you want, and which 
* [only require your care and attention to poſſeſs. 
To ſpeak elegantly, whatever language you ſpeak in; with- 
out which, nobody will hear you with pleaſure, and conſequent- 
ly you will ſpeak to very little purpoſe. 
An agreeable and diſtinct elocution; without which nobody 
vill hear you with patience : this every body may acquire, who 
is not horn with ſome imye1fection in the organs of ſpeech. You 
are not; and therefore it is wholly in your power, You need 
take much leſs pains for it than Demoſthenes did. 
A diſtinguiſhed politeneſs of manners and addreſs; which 
common ſenſe, obſervation, good company, and imitation, wa 


 nfallibly give you, if you will accept of it. 


A genteel 


ſtandings catch a certain degree of wit, by conſtantly converling . 
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A gentcel carriage, and graceful motions, with the air of a mie to 
of faſhion. A good dancing-maſter, with ſome care on your panf},.y 
and ſome imitation of thoſe who excel, will ſoon bring this aboy tent ; 

To be extremely clean in your perſon, and cerſedtly wellen 
dreſſed, according to the faſhion, be that what it will. I. your f 
negligence of dreſs, while you were a ſchoel- boy, was pardonabliſten b. 
but would not be jo now. | te m 

Upon the whole, take it for granted, that, without theſe u 
compliſhments, all you know, aud all you can do, will avail u 
very little. Adieu. h 


LETTER CCXV. 


London, Jauuary 25th O. S. 1750. 


My Dear FRIEND. 

I is ſo long ſince I have heard "ENG you, that J ſuppoſe Rome 
ingroſſes every moment of your time; and if it engroſſes i 

in the manner I could wiſh, I willingly give up my ſhare of it 
I weuld rather rodeſſe quam conſpici. Put out your time but 
to good intereit; and 1 do not defire to borrow much of it. 
Your itudies, the Lepa remains of antiquity, and your even- 
ing amuſements, cannot, and indeed ought not, to leave yo 
much time to write, You will probably never ſce Rome & 
gain; and therefore you ought to ſee it well now: by ſeeingit] A m 
well, I do not mean only the buildings, ſtatues, and paintings han 
though they undoubtedly deſerve your attention: but I mean fixmor 
lecing into the conſticution and government of it. But thelt Joy] 
things certainly occur to your Own common ſenſe. | unem 
How go your pleaſures at Rome? Ate you in faſhion there; Jn, | 
that is, do you live with the people who are? the only way @ Nd e 
being fo yourlelf, in time. Are you domeſtic enough in au Jad t 
conſiderable houſe to be called Je petit Stanhope 2 Has any WE Jatib! 
man of faſhion and good-breeding taken the trouble of abuling tation 
and laughing at you amicably to your face? Have you found 4 emp 


good de eritteuſe £ For theſe are the ſteps 2 which you 73 , 
| e 
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* Miſe to politeneſs, I do not preſume to aſk if you have any at- 
banſuchment, becauſe I believe you will not make me your Confi- 
Abou ur 5 but this I will ſay eventually, that if you have ene, it 
welf ant bien pater attentions et de petits ſoins, if you would have 
"Four ſacritice propitiouſly received. Women are not ſo much ta- 
mile by beauty as men are, but prefer thoſe men who ſhew them 


the moſt attention. 


ex 
ill Would you engage the lovely fair? 
| With gentleſt manners treat her; 
With tender looks and graceful air, 
In ſofteſt accents greet her. 
0, Verſe were but vain, the Muſes fail, 
| Without the Grace's aid ; 
The God of Verſe could not prevail G 
ny To ſtop the flying maid, 
$1 a 
it. Attention by attentions gain, 
oy. And merit cares by cares; 
.- So ſhall the nymph reward your pain, 
15 And Venus crown your prayers. 


Probatum eft. 


A man's addreſs and manner, weighs much more with them 
> [than his beauty: and, without them, the Abbati. and the Men- 
n fiewors will get the better of you. This addreſs and manner 
| | thould be exceedingly reſpectful, but at the ſame time eaſy, and 
inembarrafſed. Your chit-chat or entre gent with them, neither 
4 Jean, nor onght to be very ſolid but you ſhould take care to turn 
i [ind dre's up your irifles prettily, and make them every now 
ind then convey indirectly ſome little piece of flattery. A,fan, 
" {*ribband, or a head-dreſs, are great materials for gallant difler- 
| tations, to one who has got le ton leger et aimable de la bonne 
| Ampagnie» At all events, 2 man had better talk too much to 


* Theſe three ſtanzas are the late Earl of Cheſterfield's. 
| women, 
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women, than too little; they take filence for dullneſs, une 1 . 
where they think the paſſion they have inſpired occafions iti roc 


and in that caſe they adopt the notion, that, 7 We 


| n cat 
A u: 
6 ami 


Silence in love betrays more woe, 
Than words, though ne'er lo witty; 


The beggar that is dumb, we know, Bao 
Delerves a double pity. | 
A propos of this ſubject; 8 What progreſs do you make in " | | 
language, in which Charles the Fitch ſaid, that he would cheolkef} 
to tpeak to his miſtreſs? Have you got all the tender dimmi- 
tives, in etta, ina, and ettina; which, I preſume, he alluded to? M 


Lou already poſſeſs, and, I e e care not to forget, that lan 
guage which he reſer ved for his horſe: You are abſolutely maſter] 
too, of that language i in which he ſaid he would converſe with men; 
French. But, in every language, pray attend carefully to the 
choice of your words, and to the turn of your expr effion. I #6, ; 1 1 
is a point of very great conſequence, To be heard withſuc- 4; you 
muſt be heard with pleaſure: words are the dreſs of t! # 
which ſhould no more be preſented in rags, tatters, and di {than 0 
your perſon ſhouid. By the way; Do you mind your petion and * 
your dreſs ſufficiently? Do you take great care of your teeth? Pray 2 
have them put in order by the belt operator at Rome. Are cu Ar 1 
be-laced, be-powdered, and be-feathered, as other young fellows bo 
are, and ſhould be? At your age, i faut du brilliant, et nem pſa 
un per de fracas, mais point de mediocre ; il faut un air uf, 4 
aiſe et noble. Avec les hommes, un maintien reſpectueæ 4 
meme tems reſpectable; avec les femmes, un caguet leger, A * 
Joue, et badin, mats toujours fort poli. 


'E 


To give you an opportunity of exerting your talents, I fi fend f denn! 
you, here incloſed, a letter of recommendation from Monſielt 
Villetes, to Madame de Simonetti at Milan; a woman of tht 
firſt faſhion and conſideration there; and I ſhall in my next, 
you another from the {ame perſon to Madame Clerici, at tt Jp 
ſame place. As theſe two Ladies? houſes are the reſort of al m 


in th 
their 


ſnl vou 
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{tc people of faſhion at Milan, thoſe two recommendations will 
produce you to them all. Let me know, in due time, if you 
have received theſe two letters, that I may have them renewed 
n caſe of accidents. 

Adieu, my dear friend! Study hard; divert yourſelf WOE 
ily; diſtinguiſh carefully between the "lea of a man of 
+ Tien, and the vices of a ſcoundrel: purſue the former, and 
Por t. the latter like a man of ſenſe. 


” LETTER CCXVI 


London, Feb. 5. O. S. 175. 


My Dax Fritwy, | 
ERY few people are good economiſts of their Fortune, and 
ſtill fewer of their Time; and yet of the two, the latter is 
* moſt precious. I heartily wiſh you to be a good economiſt 
both; and you are now of an age to begin to think ſeriouſly 
ſtheſe two important articles. Young people are apt to think 
* hey have ſo much time before them, that they may ſquander 
Mr what they pleaſe of it, and yet have enough left; as very great 
Jortunes have fr equently ſeduced people to a ruinous profufion, 
Aratal miſtakes, always repented of, but always too late! Old 
: Mr Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the Treaſury in the reigns 
10 [1] King William, Queen Anne, and King George the Firſt, uſed 
0 to ſay, take care of the pence, aui the pounds will tate care of 
benſelves. To this maxim, which he not only preached, but 
bY Jpractiſed, his two grandſons, at this time, owe the very conſider. 
a ble fortunes that he left them, 

This holds equally true as to Time; and I moſt earneſtly re- 
dommend to you the care of thoſe minutes and quarters of hours, 
in the courſe of the day, which people think too ſhort to deſerve 
their attention; and yet, if ſummed up at the end of the year, 
would amount to a very conſiderable portion of time. For ex- 
Wple: you are to be at ſuch a place at twelve, by appointment; 


N go out at eleven, to make two or ' threw viſits firſt; thoſe per- 
* a ; ſons 


ray 


* 


nd 
If 
he 
od 
he 
ll 
1 
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C 
ſons are not at home: inſtead of ſauntering away that interme mpt 
diate time at a coffee-houſe, and poſſibly alone; return home eans 

write a letter, before-hand, for the enſuing poſt, or take up auch | 
good book, I do not mean Deſcartes, Mallebranche, Locke, aid ti 


Newton, by way of dipping ; but ſome book of rational untly 
muſement, and detached pieces, as Horace, Boileau, Waller, uur r 

Bruyere, Oc. This will be ſo muck time ſaved, and by no meaifyes ; 
ill employed. Many people loſe a great deal of time by readingſhat d. 
for they read frivolous and idle books; ſuch as the abſurd Read ſc 
mances of the two laſt centuries; where characters, that nevaſ uſeft 
exiſted, are inſipidly diſplayed, and ſentiments, that were nevthur n 
felt, pompouſly deſcribed: the oriental ravings and extravagaitory 
cies of the Arabian Nights, and Mogul Tales: or, the new flunſes, I. 
ſy brochures that now ſwarm in France, of Fairy Tales, Reflexfiſtor) 
ions ſur le Cour et P Eſprit, Metaphyſique de l' Amuur, Analyſeþmm« 
des beaux Sentiments, and ſuch ſort of idle frivolous ſtuff, that noudje mc 
riſhes and improves the mind juſt as much as whipped cream ſar 
would the body. Stick to the beſt eftabliſhed books in eveiſp the 
language; the celebrated Poets, Hiſtorians, Orators, or Philoſo- rea 
phers. By theſe means (to uſe a city metaphor) you will makeÞornir 
fifty per cent. of that time, of which others do not make aboitÞu to 
three or four, or probably nothing at all. I Lou 
Many people loſe a great deal of their time by lazineſs; theyFll thi: 
loll and yawn in a great chair, tell themſelves that they hawfgople 
not time to begin any thing then, and that it will do as well he of 
nother time. This is a moſt unfortunate diſpoſition, and the ſrill p 
greateſt obſtruction to both knowledge and buſinefs. At you es; 
age, you have no right nor claim to lazineſs: I have, if I pleaſe ſuve p 
being emeritus. You are but juſt lifted in the world, and multhh aſd, 
be active, diligent, indefatigable. If ever you propoſe com- ſures, 
manding with dignity, you mult ſerve up to it with diligence fnithor 
Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. ul (77/0 
Diſpatch is the ſoul of buſineis ; and nothing contributes mo ch b 
to Diſpatch, than Method. Lay down a method for every thitþ if the 
and ſtick to it inviolably, as far as unexpected incidents may a t hay 
low. Fix ene certain hour and day in the week for your % 
| | comps 
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meimpts, and keep them together in their proper order; by which 
me. peans they will require very little time, and you can never be 
Ip auch cheated. Whatever letters and papers you keep, doquet 
, pd tie them up in their reſpective claſſes, ſo that you may in- 
I 4ntly have recourſe to any one. Lay down a method alſo for 
» Lſour reading, for which you allot a certain ſhare of your morn- 
ealtfhos ; let it be in a conſiſtent and conſecutive courſe, and not in 
Ft deſultory and immethodical manner, in which many people 
Road ſcraps of different authors, upon different ſubjects. Keep 
eVveBuſeful and ſhort common-place book of what you read, to help 
eur memory only, and not for pedantic quotations, Never read 
an- tory without having maps, and a chronological book, or ta- 
lim. ges, lying by you, and conſtantly recurred to; without which, 
exFiiſtory is only a confuſed heap of facts. One method more I re- 
lyebnmend to you, by which I have found great benefit, even in 
on- e moſt diſſipated part of my life; that is, to rife early, and at 
alle ſanie hour every morning, how late ſoever you may have ſat 
er the night before. This ſecures you an hour or two, at leaſt, 
oſo reading or reflection, before the common interruptions of the 
akeorning begin; and it will ſave your conſtitution, by forcing 
ode u to go to bed early, at leaſt one night in three. 

You will ſay, it may be, as many young people would, that 
ey l this order and method is very troubleſome, only fit for dull 
Whrople, and a Ciſagreeable reſtraint upon the noble ſpirit and 
lee of youth. I deny it; and affert, on the contrary, that it 
the til procure you, both more time and more taſte for your plea- 
our mes; and ſo far from being troubleſome to you, that, after you 
five purſued it a month, it would be troubleſome to you to lay 
uh ade. Buſineſs whets the appetite, and gives a taſte to plea. 
. ires, as exerciſe does to food: and bufineſs can never be done 
ce ithout method; it raiſes the ſpirits for pleaſures; and a /pec- 

ele, a ball, an aſſembly, will much more ſenſibly affect a man 
udo has employed, than a man who has loſt, the preceding part 
I" the day; nay, I will venture to fay, that a fine lady will ſeem 
1 have more charms, to a man of ſtudy or buſineſs, than to a 
| | | ſaunterer* 
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ſaunterer. The ſame liſtleſſneſs runs through his whole conduQhnfide 
and he is as N in his pleaſures, as inelieient! in every thingktion, 
elſe. RE | 

I hope you earn your pleaſures, and conſequently taſte them 
for, by the way, I know a great many men, who call themſehyr 
Men of Pleaſure, but who in truth, have none. They ada, 
other peeple's, indiſcriminately, but without any taſte of the 
own. I have known them often inflict exceſſes upon themſelva 
becauſe they have thought them genteel; though they ſat sg 
aukwardly upon them as other people's cloaths would have done} My 
Have no pleaſures but your own, and then you will ſhine iy Ol 
them. What are yours? Give me a thort hiſtory of then 
Tene x vous wotre coin a table, et dans les bonnes compagnies 
y brillez vous du cote de la politeſſe, de Penjoument, du bandi 
age 2 Etes vous galant 2 Fileꝝ vous le parfait amour“ Eftiet ; 
queſtion de flechir par vos ſoins et par vos attentions les rigueut ingu: 
de guelque fiere Princefſe 2 You may ſafely truſt me; tor, thouglion, 
I am a ſevere cenſor of Vice and Folly, I am a friend and adwſians, 1 
cate for Pleaſures, and will contribute all in my power to younſhet o 

There is a certain dignity to be kept up in pleaſures, as wellſizn e: 
as in buſineſs, Ia love, a man may loſe his heart with dignityhafor 
but if he loſes his noſe, he loſes his character into the bargainJporih 


I ha' 


At table, a man may with decency have a diſtinguiſhing palate Th 
but indiſcriminate voraciouſneis degrades him to a glutton. Mutho 
man may play with decency ; but if he games, he is diſgracedJfqoria; 
Vivacity and wit makes a man ſhine in company; but trite jokeſteadir 
and loud laughter reduce him to a buffoon. Every virtue, the foſto. 
ſay, hasits Kindred vice: every pleaſure, I am ſure, has its neigt ibly 
bouring diſgrace. Mark carefully, therefore, the line that thoug 
parates them, and rather ſtop a yard ſhort, than ſtep an inch beſ bad t: 
yond it. Ihe i 


I wiſk to God that you had as much pleaſure i in following nf mf Poem 
advice, as I have in giving it you! and you may the more ear * 
ly: have it, as I give you none that is Inconſiſtent with your p# 


lure, In all that I fay to you, it is your intereſt alone that! . 


cn 
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uc unſider: truſt to my experience; ; you know you may to my af 
aion. Adieu. 


eng I have received no letter yet, from you or Mr Harthe 
Ive 7 
lop | 


LETTER Ccxvit. 
N February 8. 0. S. n 50. 5 


ned My DEAR Fare, 


iy OU have by this time, I hope and believe, made ſuch a pro- 
en greſs in the Italian language, that you can read it with 
aſe : I mean, the eaſy books in it: and indeed, in that, as well 
5 in every other language, the eaſieſt books are generally the 
lie; for, whatever author is obſcure and difficult in his own 
! inguage, certainly does not think clearly. This is, in my opi- 
ion, the caſe of a celebrated Italian author; to whom the Ita- 
Whans, from the admiration they have of him, hive given the epi- 
het of 27 divino ; I mean, Dante. Though I formerly knew Ita- 
lan extremely well, I could never underſtand him; for which 
/ eaſon I had done with him, fully convinced that he was not 
Worth the pains neceflary to underſtand him. 
ef The good Italian authors are, in my mind, but few; I mean, 
uthors of invention; for there are, undoubtedly, very good Hi- 
elfforians, and excellent Tranſlators. The two Poets worth your 
nz, and, I was going to ſay, the only two, are Taſſo and A- 
Fioſto. Taſſo's Gierufalemme Liberata, is altogether unqueſtion 
IMibly a fine Poem, though it: has ſome low, and many falſe 
le ooughts i in it; and Boileau very juſtly makes it the mark of a 
bad taſte, to compare le C!inguant du Tufje a Vor de Virgile. 
Ihe image, with which he adorns the introduction of his Epic 
NI Poem, is low and diſguſting ; it is that of a froward, ſic k, puking [ 
child, who is deceived into a doſe of neceſſary PO by du bon | 
ben. The verſes are theſes _ | 
Vox. II. P | Cofi 


' : | 
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Cofi all' egro fanciul porgiamo aſperſi 


CC 


urce « 


Di ſoavi licor gli orli del vaſo : Je ſin 

Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, The 

E dali! inganno ſuo vita riceve. Fuad it 

= the | 
However, the Poem, with all its faults about it, may juſtly Me tr 
called a fine one. id qu 


If fancy, imagination, invention, deſcription, Oc. conſtitute} The 
Poet, Arioſto is, unqueſtionably, a great que, His Orlando, use, a 
true, is a medley of lies and truths, ſacred and profane, wahheir : 
loves, enchantments, giants, mad heroes, and adventurous danſhioſe 
ſels; but then, he gives it you very fairly for what it is, af the 
does not pretend to put it upon you tor the true Zpopee, or Ei Pet 
Poem, He lays, . | - Inired 

| | think 
leſer 
quib 


| Tt 
The connections of his ſtories are admirable, his redet Jul] wou! 


his ſueers and ironies incomparable, and his painting excellent go 


Le Donne, i Cavalier, Parme, gli amori, 
Le corteſie, Paudaci 1nprele, i0 Canto. 


When Angelica, after having wandered over half the world A has: 
| Jone with Orlando, pretends notwithitanding, | priv 
| Ihe 

- cel for virginal coſi avea falvo, {1:2 able 

Come ſelo Porto dal mattern' alvo. - 1 © 

| WED nan 

The Auther adds, very gravely, ig 
| DER whi 

Forſe era ver, ma non pero credibile = IM 

A chi del ſeaſo ſuv folle Signore, 155 

| ; : | tim 
Aſtolpho's being carried to the mcon, hy St John, in ordef N the 
look for Orlando's loſt wits, at the end Ut the 24th bock, and n n 
meny lot things that he finds there, is a mott happy EXtravaghy qu 
cy, and contains, at the fam :e time, a great deal offenſe, I cou vo 
adviſe you to lead this Poem with attention. It is, allo, pu 


{64 
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urce of half the tales, novels, and plays, that have been writs 
en ſince. 

The Paſtor Fido of Guarini is ſo celebrated, that you + Woti 
dit; but in reading it, you will judge of the great propriety 
the characters A parcel of ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, with 
de [rue paſtoral ſimplicity, talk metaphyſics, epigrams, EI 
id quibbles, by the hour, to each other. 

The Aminto del Tafſo, is much more what it is intended to 
, 2 Paſtoral ; the ſhepherds, indeed, have their concetti, and 
. "A antitheſes; but are not quite ſo ſublime and abſtracted, as 
Whoſe in Paſtor Fido. I think that you will like it much the __ 
„ Whf the two. 

Ell Petrarca is, in my mind, a ſing-ſong love ſick Poet: much 0 
Inired, however, by the Italians: but an Italian, who ſhould 
think no better of him than I do, would certainly ſay, that he 
leſerved his Laura better than his Lauro; and that wretched 
quibble would be reckoned an excellent piece of Italian wit. 
The Italian Proſe-writers (of invention I mean) which I 
Ju would recommend to your acquaintance, are Machiavello and. 
lent Boccacio ; the former, for the eftabliſhed reputation which he: 
id af has equi; of a conſummate Politician (whatoyer- an 
[private ſentiments may be of either his politics or Wt 

the latter, for his great invention, and for his natural and 5 
able manner of telling his ſtories. 

Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Davilla, Sc. are excellent Hiſte- 
tians, and deſerve being read with attention, The nature of 
Hiſtory checks a little, the flights of Italian imaginations ; 
which, in works of invention, are very high indeed. Tranfla- 
tions curb them ſtill more; and their tranſlations of the claſhes 
are incomparable; purtieulariy the firſt ten, tranſlated in the 
time of Leo the Xth, and inſcribed to him, under the title of 

the Collana. That original Collana has been lengthened ſince; 
J and, if T miſtake not, conſiſts, now, of one hundred and ten vo- 

lumes. f 
1 From what 1 have ſaid, you will eaſily gueſs, that I meant to 

put you upon your guard; and not to let your fancy be dazzled 
P'S and 
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and your taſte corrupted by the concetti, the qunintneſſes, a fau 
falſe thoughts, which are too much the charatteriſtics of the lu Roſcoi 
han and Spaniſh authors. T think you are in no great dangerJin ſay 
as your taſte has been formed upon the beſt ancient models, th 
Greek and Latin anthors of the beſt ages, who indulge them 
ſelves in none of the puerilities I have hinted at. Ithink Im. 
lay, with truth, that true wit, ſound taſte, and good ſenſe, w 
now as it were engroſſed by France and England. Vour ai Lo 
acquaintances the Germans, I fear, are a little below them; taſte, 
and your new acquaintances the Italians, are a great deal twſtwo 1 
much above them. The former, I doubt, crawl a little; theſdegre 
latter, T am ſure, very often fly out of fight. life. 
I recommended to yon, a good many years ago, and I bee 
8 then read, La maniere de bien penſer dont les ouvragei 
d'eſprit, par le Pere BGoutgurs; and I think it is very well worth 
your reading again, now that you can judge of it better. I & 
not know any book that contributes more to form a true taſte; 
and you find there, into the bargain, the moſt celebrated pafſa- 
ges both of the ancients and the modeins, which refreſh your IF 
memory with what you have formerly read in them ſeparately.] O 
It is fallowed:by a bock much of the ſame ſize, by the ſame au- have 
_ thor, intituldd, Suites des Penſees ingenieuſes. Jerac 
To do juſtice to the beſt Engliſh and French b a Exe 
have not given into that falſe taſte; they allow no thoughts to lian 
be good, that are not juſt, and founded upon truth. The age of] litt. 
Lewis XIV was very like the Auguittan; Bojleau, Moliere, la | gen 
Fontaine, Racine, &c, eſtabliſhed the true, and expoſed the | n 
falſe taſte. The reign of King Charles II. (meritorious in no 0- To. 
ther reſpect) baniſhed falſe taſte cut of England, and proſcribed not 
Puns, Quibbles, Acroſtics, &c, Since that, falſe wit has re- ly 
newed its attacks, and endeavoured to recover its Joſt empire, ſpe 


both in England and France; but without ſucceſs: though! ſho 
muſt ſay, with more ſucceſs in France than in England; Addi, She 
ſon, Pope, and Swift, having vigorouſly defended' the rights df bly 
good ſenſe,? which is more than can be ſaid of their cotempo- wy 


Fary French authors, who have of late had a great tendency to 
; 
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„ane fax brillant, le refinement, et Ventortillement. And Lord 
e lu Roſcom mon would be more in the right now, than he was then, 
inger n ſaying, that 


s, the 

hen The Engliſh bullion of one ſterling line, ; 
m Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages ſhine, 
>. : 


rol Loſe no time, my dear child, I conjure you, in forming your 
emiſtaſte, your manners, your mind, your every thing: you have but 
| toftwo years time to do it in; for, whatever you are, to a certain 

the degree, at twenty, you will be, mote or leſs, all the reſt of your 
fie. May it be a long and happy one! Adieu. 
leve Ee 


ages LETTER CCXVIIL 

Tt TEL 
& | London, Feb. 22. O. S. 17 50s 

le | | 


Ta. My Dear FRIENI, | | 
zur IF the Italian of your letter to Lady Cheſterfield was all your 
y. own, I am very well ſatisfied with the progreſs which you 
u. | have made in that language in ſo ſnort a time according to that 
eradation, you will, in a very little time more, be maſter of it. 
ey | Except at the French Embaſlador's, I believe you hear only Ita- 
to | lian ſpoken ; for the Italians ſpeak very little French, and tha® 
of | little, generally very ill. The French are even with them, and 
a | generally ſpeak Italian as illi; for I never knew a Fren:hman in 
e | my life who could pronounce the Italian ce, ci, or ge, gi. 
- | Your defire of pleaſing the Roman Ladies will of courſe give you 
not only the deſire, but the meaas of ſpeaking to them elegant- 
ly in their own language. The Princeſs Borgheſe, I am told, 
peaks French both ill and unwillingly; and therefore you 
| ſhould make a merit to ker of your application to her language. 
She is, by a kind cf proſcription, (longer than ſhe could proba- 
bly wiſh) at the head of the beau monde at Rome; and can, 
conſequently, eſtabliſh or deſtroy a young fellow's faſhionable 
character. If ſho declares him a e leggiadro, others will 
* | | think 
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think him ſo, or at leaſt, thoſe who do not, will not dare to ſyſhil the 
ſo. There are in every great town ſome fuch women, whokfnorni! 
rank, beauty, and fortane have conſpired to place them at{theſhoſed « 
head of the faſhion. They have generally been gallant, buſeenin 
within certain decent bounds. Their gallantries have taught nd ne 
hoth them and their admirers, good-brecding; without whichſuſtre 


they could keep up vo dignity, but would be vilified by thoſ 
very gallantries which put them in vogue. It is with theſe we 


men, as with Miniſters and Favourites at Court; they decide] 
upon faſhion and characters, as theſe do on fortunes and prefer - N. 
ments. Pay particular court, therefore, wherever you are, to] 


theſe female ſovereigns of the bear monde: their recommends 
tion is a paſſport through all the realms of politeneſs. But then, 
remember that they require minute, officious attentions. Lou 


ſhould, if poſſible, gueſs at and anticipate all their little fancies 


and inclinations; make yourſelf familiarly and domeſtically uſe- 
ful to them, by offering yourſelf for ail their little commiſſions, 
and affiſting in doing the honours of their houſes, and entering 
with ſeeming unction into all their little grievances, buſtles, and 
views; for they ale always buſy, If you are once ber ficcato at 
the Palazzo Borgheſe, you will ſoon be in faſhion at Rome; and 


being in faſhion, u ill ſoon faſhion you; for that is w hat you we | 


new think cf very ſeriouſly, | 
I am ſorry that there is no good dancing-maſter at Rome, t0 


form your exterior air and carriage; which, I doubt, are not the Jt 
genteeleft in the world. But you may, and I hope you will, in | 
the mean time, obſerve the air and carriage of thoſe who ale 


reckoned to have the beſt, and form your own upon them. Eaſe, 
gracefulueſs, and dignity, compoſe the air and addreſs of a Man 
of Faſhion; which is as unlike the affected attitudes and mo. 
tions of a petit maitre, as it is to the aukward, negl gent, clum 
Ty, and ſlouching manner of a booby. 


I am extremely plcaſed with the account Mr Harte has 12 | 


me of the allotment of your time at Rome. 'Fhoſe five hours e- 
very morning, which you employ in ſerious ſtudies with MF 


Hapte, are Hie out with great intereſt, and will make yon rich 
. 


ie w 1 


Adi 
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) un the reſt of your life. I do not look upon the ſubſequent 
hokfnorning hours, which you pais with your Ciceroue to be 11] diſ. 
t thehoſed of; there is a kind of connection between them: and your 
bulſerening eros in good company, are, in their way as uſeful 
ght land neceſſary. This is the way for you to have both weight and 
hichlatre in the world; and this is the object which I always had in 
hob ie ww in vour nc 
wel Adieu, my friend! go on and proſper. 
ci] Mr Grevenkop has juſt received Mr Harte's letter of the 1 9th 
fei- V. 5. 


da. LETTER CCXIX. 
En, | 7. 
ou London, March 8. O. S. 1750. 


7OUNG as you are, I hope you are in haſte to live; by li- 
ving, I mean living with luſtre and bonour to yourſelf, with 


Irho conſider life in that light, will not idly laviſh one moment, 
ſhe preſent moments are the only ones we are fare of, and as 
ch the moſt valuable; but yours are doubly fo, at your age; 
ſor the credit, the dignity, the comfort, and the pleaſure of all 
to ur future moments, depend upon the uſe you make of your 
e Jireſent ones. 

nf Iam extremely ſatisfied with your preſent manner of employ. 
e Jig your time; but will you always employ it as well? I am 
„ r from — always in the ſame way; bat I mean as well 
n fin proportion, in the variation of age and circumſtances. You 
uo ſtudy five hours every morning; I neither ſuppoſe that you 
will, nor deſire that you ſhould do fo for the reſt of your life, 
both buſineſs and pl-aſare will juſtly and equally break in upon 
| J'hboſe hours. But then, will you always employ the leiſure they 
leave you in uſeful ſtudies? If yon have bat an hour, will you 
3 that hour, inſtead of idliug it away? While you have 


ch a friend and monitor with you as Mr Harte, I am ſure you 
will. 


— 4 ne 


—— 


— 
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will. Bat ſuppoſe that buſineſs and ſituations ſhould, in fix affade ! 
ſeven months, call Mr Harte away from you; tell me trulyfhuſt fe 


what may I expect and depend upon from you, when leſt te fri 
yourſelf? May I be ſure that you will employ ſome part of ene, r 
ry day, in adding ſomething to that ſtock of knowledge which kne 
he will have left you? May I hope that you will allot one houſe is t: 
in the week to the care of your own affairs, to keep them in thy} You 
order and method which every prudent man does? But abonfſht int 
all, may I be convinced that your pleaſures, whatever they milbbat 
be, will be confined within the circle of good company, and pedfjive 
ple of faſhion? Thoſe pleaſures I recommend to you; I willfknor 
promote them, I will pay for them: but I will neither pay fu ver: 


ju to 
war 
te p. 
gs AT 
hole | 


nor ſuffer the unbecoming, diſgraceful, and degrading pleaſur 
(they cannot be called pleaſures) of low and profligate com 
pany. I confeſs the pleaſures of high life are not always ſtrial 
philoſophical; and I believe a Stoic would blame my indulgence 
but I am yet no Stoic, though turned of five-and-fifty; ard1 


am apt to think that you are rather leſs ſo, at eighteen. Thehene 
pleaſures of the table, among people of the firſt faſhion, may inqud fe. 
deed ſometimes, by accident, run into exceſſes; but they willſju, by 


never ſink into a continued courſe of gluttony and drunkennetsÞuers. 
The gallantry of high life, though not ſtrictly juſtifiable, carries] I ha 
at leaſt, no external marks of infamy about it. Neither there n 
heart nor the conſtitution is corrupted by it; neither noſe nn Rox 
character loſt by it; manners, poſſibly, el Play, Whears : 
good company, is only play, and not gaming; not deep, aum v 
conſequently not dangerous nor diſhonourable. It is only the Wtoub!, 
ter- acts of other amuſements. _ | flam t 

This, I am ſure, is not talking to you like an old man, thou Wh. 
it is talk ing to you like an old friend: theſe are not hard cond ito, I 
tions to alk of you. I am certain you have ſenſe enough Whjiar 
know how reaſonable they are on my part, how advantaged rain, 
they are on yours; but have you reſolution enough to periomfnaſter 
them? Can you withitand the examples, and the invitations", forg 
the profligate, and their infamous miſſionaries? For I h gut 


known many a young fellow ſeduced hy a-nauvaye poute, Why ar 
a 
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uljSuſt form, and ſteadily execute for yourſelf, whenever you loſe 
ge friendly care and aſſiſtance of your Mentor. In the mean 
rene, make a greedy uſe of him; exhauſt him, if you can, of all 


hichſs knowledge; and get the Prophet's mantle from 1 ve. 


houſe is taken away himſelf. 

Lou ſeem to like Rome; How do you go on there? Are you 
208Ht into the inſide of that extraordinary government? Has your 
mibbate Foggini difcoveted many of thoſe myſteries to you? 
denſave you made an acquaintance with ſome eminent Jeſuits ? 
wil] know no people in the world more inſtructive. You would 
forſh very well to take one or two ſuch ſort of people home with 
ureu to dinner every day: It would be only a little hineſtra and 


omacar 07: the more; and a three or four hours converſation de 


„ ite produces a thouſand uſeful informations, which ſhort meet- 

gs and ſnatches at third places de not admit of; and many of 

N Sole gentlemen are ay no means unwilling to dine gratis, 

ache never you meet with àa man eminent in any way, tecd him, 

id feed upon him at the ſame time; it will not only improve 

millju, but give you à reputation of knowledge, and of loving it in 
ers. f ' Ret. 1 


thefleve may be of uſe to you, and which, I dare ſay, you may get 
fit Rome, written by one Alberti, about fourſcore or a hundred 
Mars ago, a thick quarto. It is a claſſical deſcription of Italy; 
rom 3 I am aſſured, that Mr Addiſon, to ſave himſelf 
Atouble, has taken moſt of his remarks-and claſſical references. 
Im told, that it is an excellent book for a traveller in Italy. 
What Italian books have you read, or are you reading? Ari- 
eto, I hope, is one of them. Pray apply yourſelf diligently to 
K kn; it is fo ealy a language, that [peaking it conſtantly, and 
feeding i it often, muſt, in ſix months more, make you perfectly 
: taſter of it: in which caſe you will never forget it; for we on- 
"Ih forget thoſe things of which we know but little. | 


1 


| - 


"20h above all things, to all that you learn, to all that you 


ay, and to all that you do, remember to join the Graces. All 
; - 5% 


de him aſhamed to refuſe. Theſe are reſolutions which you 


ie] I have been ately informed of an Italian hooks which I be- 
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is imperfect without them; with them, every thing is at l $0" 7 
| tolerable. Nothing could hurt me more than to find you unt nake 


tended by them. How cruelly ſhould I be ſhocked, if, at cufbean 
firſt meeting, you ſhould-preſent yourſelf to me without theme V* 
Invoke them, and ſacrifice to them every moment: they a py bt 
always kind, where they are atliduouſly courted. For Goa 
ſake, aim at perfection in every thing: Nil actum reputan f ey 


quid ſupereſſet agendum. Adieu. Yours, moſt tenderly- er! 
0 ca 


are 
Jou! 
Jillibs 
ſelf, 
My DAR uma, | _- Jaw; 


: 2 ACKNOWLEDGE your laſt letter of the 4 February, , * 
S. In return for your earthquake, I can tell you that we 
have had, here, more than our ſhare of earthquakes; for we had 

two very ſtrong ones in eight-and-twenty days. They really di 
too much honour to our cold climate ;- in your warm one, the 
are compenſated by favours from the ſun, which we do not enjo) 

I! did not think that the preſent Pope was a fort of man, te 
build ſeven modern little chapels at the expence of ſo reſpecti- 
ble a piece of antiquity as the Colliſeum. However, let his Ho. 

lineſs taſte of Virtu be ever ſo bad, pray get ſomebody to prelent 
you to him, before you leave Rome; and without heſitation 

kiſs his flipper, or whatever elſe the etiquette of that Court e 
quires. I would have you ſee all thoſe ceremonies; and I ph 
ſume that you are, by this time ready enough at Italian to u. 

.derſtand and anſwer i! Santo Padre in that language. I hope 
too, that you have acquired addreſs, and uſage enough of the 
world, to be preſented to any body, without embarrafiment & 
diſapprobation. If that is not yet quite perfect, as I cannot ſup 
poſe that it is entirely, cuſtom will improve it daily, and habit 
at laſt complete it. I have for ſome time told you, that t 
great difficulties are pretty well conquered. You have acquy 
red knowledge, which is the Principizm et Fons; but you han 
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feghow a variety of lefſer things to attend to, which collectively 
take one great and important object. Vou eaſily gueſs that I 
ean, the Graces, the Air, Addrels, Politeneſs, and, in ſhort, 
te whole zournure and agremens of a Man of Faſhion; ſo ma- 
Þ little things conſpire to form that tournure, that though ſe- 
rrately they ſeem too inſignificant to mention, yet aggregately 
Bey are too material (for me, who think for you down to the 
*Frry loweſt things) to omit. For inſtance; Do you uſe yourſeif 
Jo carve, eat, and drink genteelly, and with eaſe? Do you take 
are to walk, fit, ſtand, and preſent yourſelf gracefully? Are 
Jou ſufficiently upon your guard againſt aukward attitudes, and 
0 liberal, ill-bred, and diſguſting habits; ſuch as ſcratching your- 
ſelf, putting your fingers in your mouth, noſe, and ears? Tricks 
always acquired at ſchools, often too much neglected after- 
„ N. wards; but, however, extremely ill-bred and nauſeous, For I 
0 lo not conceive that any man has a right to exhibit, in company, 
ball ny one excrement, more than another. Do you dreſs well, and 
ly do think a little of the brillant in your perſon? That too 1s neceſ- 
as ſary, becauſe it is prevenant. Do you aim at eaſy, engaging, 
50 but at the ſame time civil or reſpectful manners, according to 
_ the company you are in? Theſe, and a thouſand other things» 
which you will obſerve in people of faſhion, better than I can 
deſcribe them, are abſolutely neceſſary for every man; but ſtill | 
more for you, than for almoſt any man living. The ſhewiſh, 
the ſhining, the engaging parts of the character of a fine gentle- 
man, ſhould (conſidering your deſtination) be the principal ob- 
jets of your preſent attention. | SES 
When you return here, I am apt to think that you will find 
ſomething better to do, than to run to Mr Oſborne's at Gray's» 
Inn. to pick up ſcarce books. Buy good books, and read them; 
the ſt books are the commoneſt, and the laſt editions are al- 
ways he beſt, if the editors are not blockheads; for they may 
profit of the former. But take care not to underſtand editions 
and title pages too well. It always ſmells of pedantry, and net 
always of learning. What curious books I have, they are in- 
deed but few, ſhall be at your ſervice, I have ſome of the old 
| Collana, 


— — 
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he is in hopes of eroſſing upon you ſomewhere or other. Adie 
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Collana, and the Machiavel of 1542. Beware of the Bi 6 


manic. ö 
In the midſt of either your ſtudies or your pleaſures, pray 1 


ver loſe view of the object of your deſtination; I mean the 


litical affairs of Europe. Follow them nolitically, chronolop 


cally, and geographically, through the newſpapers, and trace ij 


the facts which you meet with there, to their ſources : as fora 


-ample; conſult the Treaties of Neuſtadt and Abo, with rey n | 
to the diſputes, which you read of every day in the public uf 
pers, between Ruſſia and Sweden. For the affairs of Itay 


which are reported to be the objects of preſent negotiations, 


- cur to the quadruple alliance of the year 1718, and follow then 
down through their ſeveral variations to the Treaty of Aix-l 
| Chepelle, 1748; in which (by the bye) you will find the ve 


different tenures by which the Infant Don Philip, your nam 


. ſake holds Parma and Placentia. Conſult, alſo, the Empem | 


Charles the Sixth's Act of Ceſſion of the kingdoms of Naples iy 


Sicily, in 1736. The ſueceſſion to the kingdom of Naples 
Sicily, being a point, which, upon the death of the preſent ig 
of Spain, is likely to occaſion ſome diſputes, do not loſe the thred 
of theſe matters; which is carried on with great eaſe, byt, i 
once broken, is reſumed with difficulty. 


Pray tell Mr Harte, that I have ſent his packet to Baron Fr 
mian, by Count Einſiedlen, who is gone from hence this day i 
Germany, and paſſes through Vienna in his way to Italy; when 


my friend: 


Xægires, Negrigs ö 


END OF TRE SECOND Voluus, 
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